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PREFACE. 



The greater part of the fubfequent pages is the re^ 
fult of the obfervations and experience of Baron 
Knigge, a Nobleman whofe talents are juftly refpeft* 
^ in Germany, where he afted a confpicuous part in 
the republic of letters, and on the ftage of the great 
World. His aftive temper urged him with irreliftible 
impetuofity to render his abilities and fcientific know* 
ledge ufeful to mankind ; but being perfecuted in the 
very beginning of his public career, by the heavy 
blows of adverfe fate, befet by Numerous enemies 
whom his independent fpirit and the fuperiority of his 
mental accomplifhments had provoked, frequently 
mifguided by his too eafy confidence in the reditude 
of men, precipitated by his fiery enthufiafm for truth 
and the happinefs of his brethren, and an implacable 
enemy to defpotifrn and intolerance, he failed in all 
his plans to fecure a poftin which he could have ex- 
erted his talents and the benevolence of his heart for 
the benefit of his fellow-citizens. Afperfion and the 
perfecution of a fet of men who hated him, becaufe 
he fcomed to cringe and to be fubfervient to their felf- 
ifli views and oppreffions, compelled him to quit his 
native country, and to become a citizen of the world 
at large. He roved Germany for fome years, in all 
direftions, fometimes being a vifitor of the palaces of 
the great, and fometimes a humble pedeflrian, mixing 
with the middle and inferiour ranks, and exerting all 
the energy of his mind to accommodate himfelf, as 
much as honefty and the confcioufnefs of his innate 
dignity would permit, to the prejudices, cuftoms, and 
peculiarities of thofe with whom he cultivat<?d a tern- 
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porary connexion. This enabled him to acquire a 
moft extenfive and profound knowledge of the human 
heart, of*its numerous turnings and windings, of the 
moft efFeftive means of getting accefs to it, of the prin- 
cipal caufes of the want of focial happinefs which he 
difcoverfed in the fplendid circles of the great, in the 
humble habitations of the middle ranks, and in the 
cottages of the poor, and the moft fuccefsful means 
of rendering our intercourfe with our brethren more 
comfortable and cheerful. The acquifition of that 
^ ufeful ftore of the moft valuable knowledge animated 
him with additional zeal to contribute his mite to the 
reformation of our degenerated age, and in this difpo* 
iition of mind he became more intimately acquainted 
with Weifhaupt and Zwack, the two principal found- 
ers of the Order of the Illuminati. Their gigantic 
plan to colled a hoft of the greateft geniufes of alt 
ranks and countries around them, to check by the joint 
efforts of their abiKties and power the progxefs of the 
growing evil, their jM*effing folicitations to take a lead- 
ing part in their confederacy, and the hope of being 
enabled by fuch a powerful union to employ his tal- 
cuts morefuccefsfuUy for the benefit of mankind, were 
charms wliich his heart could not refift,. He accept- 
ed the offer, and became one of the moft aftive and 
fuccefsful leaders of the union. But alas ! he foon be- 
held with grief and forrow that the alluring profpefts 
which had been held out to him, were nothing but a 
charming dream, and was at laft convinced that the 
fociety in which he had been received, would never 
be cjipable of accomplifliing the arduous talk which 
was the primary objeft of their union, as but few of 
fts members were animated with that heroic difinter- 
eftednefs and felf-denial which were required, if the 
power invefted in their hands were to prove beneficial 
to the world- Party fpirit, ambition and other paf- 
Cons foon began to undermine the fabric ; caballing 
traitors abufed the power which the fociety poflefTed, 
revenge themfelves upoo their enemies, or to fatit 
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fy their third for doihinioB and wealth. The union, 
which might have become a bleifing to mankind, 
threatened to prove a fcourge to every (late where its 
influence prevailed ; the knave and the haneft man 
were perfecuted without difcrimination, and Baron 
S^nigge redoubled in vain his energy and zeal to puriU 
fy the corrupted fociety, and to ddlroy the poifon 
with which it was infeded His exertions were fruit- 
lefs ; his own aflbciates became his moft inveterate en- 
emies, and he faw himfelf compelled to renounce all 
connexion with his corrupted brethren, and to retire 
to his former feclufion from the world, after havii^ 
learnt by experience, and at the expence of his tran- 
quillity and health, that no fociety of men, bow great 
foever their combined talents, and how. well calcula- 
ted their plans may be, can hope to accelerate the age 
of general illumination and virtue contrary to ttic 
courfe of nature, which is flow, but progreflive and 
fure ; and that it is more becoming a man who wifli- 
es to be happy himfelf and to promote the happiniefe 
of his brethren, to take the world as it is, to do what- 
ever lays in his power to ameliorate our corrupted age 
gradually, without noifeand without relying too much 
on the co-operation of others, and to counteraft the 
bad effedls of the fpreading corruption by a prudent 
and wife condud, than to couvulfe the natural order 
of things by forcing more light upon our cotempora- 
ries than their weak eyes can bear. Aduated by this 
dear bought experience, he now confined himfelf en- 
tirely to the exertion of his literary talents, and dedi- 
cated the refl: of his life to the laudable employment 
of circulating in his writings rules of prudence, tbe 
pradice of which will enable us to avert many of thofe 
calamities and painful difappointments that are the 
natural confequences of our want of knowledge of the 
world, and of the prejudices, the ignonulce, paflions, 
bodily and mental infirmities, vices and the vitiated 
taflie of thofe with whom we live, and to profecute our 
career with fecurity and fu<;cef$^ Of all the boolm 
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' which he wrote for that purpofe, none was better re- 
ceived and more generally admired than his celebrated 
work "0» Converfation with Men.^^ (Uber den 
Umgang mit Menfchen,) which contains a moft val- 
uable ftore of practical leflbns of wifdom, abounds 
with a profound knowledge of the world and the hu- 
man heart, and is unanimoufly allowed to be the beft 
effay on the real Philofophy of Social Life which ever 
has been publiflied in any country. It went through 
five editions in the courfe of a few years, and, if I may 
prefume to judge of its ufefulnefs from my own expe- 
rience, ftands foremoft amongft all the books which 
ever have been written to promote focial happiiefs. 

The advantages which I have derived from the ftudy 
and application of the excellent obfervations aijd rules 
which this work contains, and the falutary effeftg which 
I have feen it produce in the life of thofe of my pu- 
pils to whom I recommended it, and who followed 
the fagc inftruftions with which it abounds, mgpide me 
wifli moft ardently to fee it dreffed in an Englifli garb, 
and circulated in a country which is fo dear Xo me, 
and which of late has naturalized fo many ^iferior 
children. of the German Mufe, But as the original is 
entirely modified after the local wants, cuftomf, and 
fituation of Germany, and, befides, contains » many 
chafms which I wiflied to fill up in an Englifli eSjition, 
I was obliged almoft entirely to new mould it, in or- 
der to render it more congenial to the foil into' which 
I intended tranfplanting it, to colleQ: the acjditions 
which it wanted with care and afSduity, to read all the 
books in which I expeded to find materials that fuit- 
ed my purpofe, and to make fuch obfervations as 
would enable me to afcertain how the author would 
have fliaped his rules and inftruftions, if he had wrote 
for an Englifli public — a tafl^ which procraftinated the 
publication of this volume more than three years. 

The moft valuable additions which the fucceeding 
fheets contain, were gathered from the works of Bahrd, 
iiollikofer, Reinhard, Zimmerman (the celebrated au- 
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thor of the publication On Solitude) and Fefsler— 
names which are highly refpefted on the German Par- 
naffus. As for thofe that are the refult of my owa 
reflecUons and obfervations, they are too few to add 
any thing very material to the intrinfic merit of this 
volume, or to injure the fame o{ their original au- 
thor. 

By giving this work the title of PraSlical Phihfopby 
of Social Life^ I by no means prefume to offer it to the 
public as 2l complete fyjiem of that branch of philofophy, 
but only wifli that it may be regarded as a coUeraon 
of fragments, from which fome abler hand may here- 
after compofe a ftrudture more deferving of the name. 

A& it will be my higheft ambition to render this 
adopted ^hild of my Mufe more complete and gener- 
ally ufeful in a fecond edition, if it fhould have the 
good fortune to meet with a favourable reception, the 
Reviewers will do me the juftice to believe, that I fhall 
feel myfelf infinitely obliged to them for every candid 
remark and cenfure that can tend to open my eyes to 
its defeats ; for the truth is, I do not prefume to flat- 
ter myfelf with the idea of having rendered the fuc- 
ceeding volume as perfeQ: as I could have wifhed, 
and therefore do not ftand in need of gentle correc- 
tion* 

p. WILL. 

Mat z8, 1799;. 
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Vv E frequently fee that the moft prudent and judi- 
cious people take fteps in common Kfe which aftonifh 
us J we experience but too often, that men who have 
a more than common theori^tical knowledge of the 
human heart, become vidims of the groffeft impofi- 
tion i we have numerous opportunities of obferving 
that the moft experienced and ftilful people on com- 
men incidents apply the moft contrary means, and 
ftrive in vain, to operate on others ; and notwithftand-. 
ing their great fuperiority of genius, frequently depend 
upon the follies of others, and the whims and obftina* 
cy of weaker minds ; that they muft fuffer themfelves 
to be ruled and abufed by perlons who poflfefs not half 
their abilities and deferve not to be compared with 
them ; whereas others, who are extremely poor in 
fpirit and deftitute of all intrinfic merit, accomplifh 
things which the wife fcarcely dare to wifh perform* 
ing. . We fee that many an honeft man is almoft en- 
tirely neglefted, that the Vittieft and brighteft geniuf- 
es but too often aft a pitiful part in focieties where 
all eyes are directed at them, and all are watching' 
with avidity every word they are about to utter ; we 
fee them fit mute in a corner, or hear them utter on- 
ly' common and trivial things, while an inferior gcr 
nius contrives to combine and drefs up the fmall fum 
of notions he has accidentally picked up, with fo much 
dexterity, as to create general intereft,and to be thought 
even by fcientific men, to poffefs no fmall fhare of 
knowledge and judgment. We further fee, that the 
moft ftriking beauties are not generally admired, while 
perfons who are endowed only with .a fmall Ihare of 
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perfonal charms excite general admiration. In fliort, 
we obferve every day, that the moft judicious and 
learned men, are, if not the unfitteft for worldly bu- 
finefs, at leaft fo unfortunate as to be negledted, be- 
cayfe they are deftitute of the art of Ihowing them- 
felves in a favourable light, and that the moft cultiva- 
ted minds who are gifted by nature with internal and 
perfonal perfedions, frequently are leaft capable of ap« 
pearing to advantage. 

Many people imagine themfelves entitled, by fupe- 
riour accompliftiments, to difregard trifling rules of 
fecial propriety a^d all conventional laws of decorum* 
But this is a very fatal infatuation. We are, indeed, 
willing to excufe great faults counterbalanced by great 
accomplrfhments, becaufe people of more refined feel- 
ings moft commonly have more violent paffions ; but 
in fituations where the latter are notaffedled, the man 
of fuperiour rank ought to a£t with more prudence 
than a perfon of the common ftamp ; and no one 
wifhing to live and afl: in fociety, can be cxcufed for 
defpifmg its innocent cuffioms. 

By this obfervation however we do not mean to re- 
fleft blame upon thofe that voluntarily refign the ad- 
miration of the titled and untitled populace, to which 
a truly wife man is foftietimes compelled to have re- 
• courfe. It is but natural that a man^of fuperiour tal- 
ents ftiould be referved and filent in companies where 
he is not underftood ; that a man who poffefTes gen- 
uine wit and a refined judgment, fliould not demean 
himfelf to aO: the merry-maker in a circle of trifling 
and empty headed coxcombs ; it is alfo natural, that 
a man who is graced with a certain dignity of charac- 
ter, fhould have too much noble pride to become an 
equal aflbciate with every indifferent fet of people who 
are of no importance to him, to fall in with the tone 
which conceited ftriplings have adopted on their trav» 
els, or that he ihould bend in obedient fubmifllon to 
all- the 'diftates of ever changing fafliion, which but 
too frequently receives its Ihape and form from danc* 
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crs, aftors, and tailors, or is modelled by folly and 
vice ; it is obvious, that it is more becoming a youth 
to be niodeft and unafluming than intruding, arro- 
gant, and ranting, like moft of o\ir young men ; that 
the wifer a noble minded man is, the more modeft^ 
diffident of his own knowledge, and the lefs intruding 
he will be ; that the more confcious a perfon is of in- 
trinfic and real merit, the lefs art he will employ to 
exhibit his perfeftions, as a real beauty defpifes all 
thofe mean alluring artifices of coquetry by which 
fome females ftrive to attrad notice. But of all this 
we are not. particularly fpeaking herew 

Neither do we allude to the folly of the offended 
pride of thofe that are aftuated by immoderate and ar- 
rogant pretenfions, demanding to be conftantly adu- 
lated, flattered and diftinguifhed, and who a& but a 
forry part on being overlooked j nor do we fpeak of 
the offended arrogance of an abfurd pedant, who grows 
ill humoured when he has the misfortune of not be- 
ing known and careffed every where as a great lumi- 
nary. We alfo do not animadvert here upon the con- 
fequences of the condi^S of the grofs Cynic, who ac- 
cording to his Hottentot fyftem, defpifes all rules pre- 
fcribed in Social Life by general confent and mutual 
politenefs ; or on the fillinefs of thofe eccentric pre-- 
tenders, who prefume to be privileged by the imagi- 
nary fuperiority of their genius, to difregard all the 
laws of cuftom, decorum and reafon. And when we 
affert, that the wifeft and moft judicious people very 
frequently mifs their aim in converfation, and in the 
proiecution of refped, as well as in civil and other ad- 
vantages ; we likewife cannot pay any regard to the 
heavy blows of misfortune which fometimes perfecute 
the beft of men ; nor to the effeSs of an unhappy, 
pafEonate or unfociable temper, which in many people 
ecHpfes the moft excellent qualities. This obfervation 
rather alludes to thofe people who combine the beft 
will, and fincere probity with veto.^rominent good 
qualities, and an indefatigable zealt^jj^afs honourably 
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and fmoothly through the world, to eftablifh their own 
profperity and to promote that of their fellow-men, 
but notwithftanding are overlooked and fail in their 
diligent endeavours to efFeft fo laudable a purpofe. 
What is the caufe of this phenomenon ? Of what qual- 
ity arc they deflitute which others poffefs, who, not- 
withftanding their being devoid of intrinfic worth, at- 
tain the higheft degree of profperity ? They are defli- 
tute of what the French call efprit de conduite^ of the 
art of converjlng with men : an art which the block- 
head frequently catches fooner without ftudying it, 
than the judicious, wife, or witty ; the art of render- 
ing themfelves noticed, diftinguilhed and refpefted, 
without provoking envy ; to accommodate themfelves 
to the various tempers, opinions and pafEons of men, 
without being deceitful ; to be able to fall in unaffefted- 
ly with the tone of every company, without lofing the 
originality of their charader, or demeaning themfelves 
to low flattery. The man whom nature has not gift- 
ed with this happy difpofition, muft acquire by the 
ftudy of men a certain pliancy, fociability, modera- 
tion, forbearance, felf-denial, dominion over his paf- 
lions, warchfulnefs over himfelf, and the ferenity of 
an uniformly equal temper ; and he will obtain pot 
feflion of that ufeful art which only with juftice can 
be called the Practical Philofophy of Social Life. We - 
ought however not to confound it with that noxious 
and mean fervility of a contemptible flave, who fuffers 
himfelf to be abufed by every one, gives himfelf up to 
every knave to obtain a meal, humbles himfelf before 
every powerful wretch to procure fome lucrative poft, 
is filent when he ought to fpeak his mind freely, af- 
fifts in the execution of roguery, and idolizes titled 
ftupidity. In treating on that fpirit of condud, which 
muft guide us in our converfation with men of all 
clafles, I do not however mean to write a book on the 
art of complimenting, but purpofe laying before the 
reader fome refults of the experience I have had dur- 
ing a long intercourfe with men of all ranks and fitu^ 
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prions. I do not promife to delineate a complete and 
regular fyftem of Praftical Philofophy of Social Life, 
but Ihall give only fragments and materials which will 
ferve as a bafis tor further inveftigation. It is ex- 
tremely important for various reafons, that a perfon 
wifliing to affociate with men and to live amongft 
them, Ihould ftudy the art of accommodating himfelf 
to their manners, cuftoms, tone and.difpofition ; and 
of this art I am going to fay fpmething. But what 
calling can I have to write a book on the fpirit of con* 
duft — I who in my life having fo frequently difplayed 
but very little of it ? Does it become me to prefume 
to difpenfe knowledge of men, while I myfelf having 
been fo repeatedly a viftim of fuch imprudent* indif- 
cretion as icarcely could have been excufable in a no* 
vice ? Can it 1)e expeded, that a man who lives al- 
moft entirely fecluded from human fociety, could teach 
the art of converfing with men ? Let us fee, my friends, 
what I can reply to this objeftion, 
• If through de^rH)ought experience I have been ren^ ' 
dered fenfible of my own imprudence, fo much the 
better* Who is more competent to warn againft dan^ 
gers than a man who has been involved himfelf in dif» 
Acuities ? If temper and weaknefs, (or fliould I nol 
rather call it fenfibility of a feeling heart, which is al- 
ways ready to give itfelf up to others,) if a ftrong de>- 
fire for the bleffings of love and friendfliip, for oppor- 
tunities of ferving others and of exciting fympathy, 
have frequently promoted me to ad: imprudently, and 
to difregard the voice of cool and refledling reafon } 
my errors did not proceed from fliort-pfight^dnefs, fim- 
plicity and want of knowledge of men, but from an in^ 
temal impulfe to love ahd to render myfelf beloved, 
to be a£i:ive and to do ^^w* As for the reft, there 
are perhaps but few men, who in fo fhort a period will 
be involved in fuch Angular relations and connexions 
with people of all defcriptions as I have been within 
the laft twenty years ; and fhould a man be fimilarly 
circumftaaced, and not entirely negledted by nature 
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and education, he mult indeed meet with numerous 
opportunities in. the fpace of fo many years, that will 
enable him to make obfervations and to warn againft 
thofe dangers he could not efcape himfelf. My living 
at prefent retired and fecluded from the world, is nei- 
ther owing to mifanthropy nor to a filly Angularity. 
I have very important motives for it ; but to deliver 
them here at large would be fpeaking too much of 
myfelf, efpecially as I (hall be obliged, at lead, to giye 
fome account of my own experience in this Introduc- 
tion. Therefore I beg leave to fay thus much : — ^I - 
was very young when I firft ftepped upon the theatre 
of the great world and the court. My temper was 
lively, reftlefs and eafy to be affefted, and my blood 
warm ; the feeds of many violent paffions lay conceal- 
ed within me ; I had been fomewhat fpoiled in my 
iirft education, and had too great attention j^id my 
little perfon, which induced me to demand too much 
confideration from thofe around me. Grown up in 
a country where flattery, diiHmulation and cringing 
are not much encouraged, I was indeed but little pre* 
pared for that pliancy I wanted to enfure fuccefs 
amon^ utter ftrangers and ia defpotic ftates. The in- 
ftru6hon of young minds in true policy is frequently 
very unfuccefsful, and not rarely attended with con- 
iiderable dangers ; our own experience in fad is the 
beft inftruftor. Thefe leflfons produce the mofl: falu* 
tary effed (if we pay not too dear for them) and make 
the deepeft impreffion. My livelinefs caufed me tQ 
commit many inconfiftent a^lions ; I was precipitate 
in every thing, always doing either too much or too 
little, ever being too late or too foon ; becaufe inva- 
riably, I was about to coimnit a folly, or had to re-, 
trieve one. I generally miffed my aim from omitting 
to aft upon a fimple plan. When I firft appearad at 
court, I was too carelefs, too open and unfufpicious, 
which did me a great deal of injury. I refolved, how- 
ever, to become a complete courtier; my condaft 
grew artificial, and I IqA the confidencQ of good men^ 
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I was too pliant, and this deprived me of external re* 
gard, internal dignity and felf-confiftency. Being dif- 
fatisfied with myfelf and others, I grew referved and 
Angular. This created aftonifliment ; my fociety was 
courted and my fociability revived again. I renewed 
my former connexions, difcarded my lingularities, and 
the harm which my feclufion from the world had cre- 
ated, and which had attrafted the attention of others, 
difappeared at once. At another period I laflied the 
follies of the times with fome degree of wit ; I was 
now dreaded, but not beloved ; this grieved me ; and 
being defirous to repair this lofs, I proved myfelf a 
harmlefs being, difplayed kind and benevolent fenti- 
ments, and fhewed that I was incapable of hurting and 
perfecuting others. But what was the confequence ? 
Every one of thofe I had offended by my former con- 
duft, or who imagined themfelves the objefl: of my 
farcafms, abufed me on feeing me defend myfelf only 
with blunted weapons which could do no harm. At 
other times, when my fatirical humour was encourag- 
ed by the applaufe of jovial companions, I lafhed great 
and little fools without mercy ; the wits laughed ; biJt 
thofe that were wifer fhook their heads and treated mb 
with coldnefs. Being defirous of fhowing that my 
humour was not tinftured with malice, I ceafed ridi- 
culing others, and palliated every folly. This, how- 
ever, made me appear to fome a fimpleton, while oth- 
ers fufpefted me of hypocrify. When I felefted my 
companions from among the *moft excellent and en- 
lightened men, I applied in vain for the proteftion of 
a blockhead who was at the helm of government ; 
and when I affociated with people of inferior talents, 
I was treated as belongmato the fame clafs with them. 
People deftitute of education and of low rank abufed 
me, when I treated them with more than ufual kind- 
nefs ; and of thofe of higher rank I made enemies 
when they offended my vanity. I now made the 
blockhead too fenfible of my fuperiority, and was per- 
fecuted j I was too modefl, and experienced negled j , 
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1 accomodated myfelf to all the peculiarities of my 
connexions, and fell in with the tone of thofe indiffer- 
ent focieties I frequented, and thVeby loft my pre- 
cious time, the regard of wife and good men, and par- 
ticularly felf-fatisfaftion j at other times I was too art- 
lefs, and from want of felf-confidence afted a pitiful 
part when I ought and could have (hewn myfelf to 
advantage. At one period I too rarely went abroad, 
and was fufpefted of pride or puerile fear of men ; 
at another I fliewed myfelf every where, and was ac- 
cufed of being intruding. While I was a ^Mtng man, 
I abandoned myfelf imprudently and exclufively to 
every one that called himfelf my friend and fhewed 
me affeftion, and was often dreadfully deceived and 
difappointed in my fweeteft expeftations ; afterwards 
I became the friend of every one, and ready to ferve 
any perfon who wanted my affiftance, in confequence 
no one attached himfelf to me, becaufe none of my 
connexions valued a heart accefEble to any that fought 
friendihip. When I expefted too much I was deceiv- 
ed ; and when I gave up all confidence in the faith 
and probity of men, I could enjoy no focial pleafurc 
or be interefted by any objed. The public are not ig- 
norant, that I was afitive in the affociation of the Illu- 
minati, as they were called. This union which was 
direfted by people, who, on account of their rank, 
birth, civil relations and talents, were clafled with the 
moft important men in Germany — made the know- 
ledge of the human heart a particular objeft of their 
ftudy. The perfon who managed almoft the whole 
affairs of that extenfive fociety (which was my cafe for 
a conliderable time,) had, indeed, opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with people of all ranks, of very 
different culture and difpofition, and to obferve them 
in various fituations ; however as the intercourfe with 
moft of them was carried on by way of letters only, 
my praftical experience gained in the whole but little 
by it. The treafure I gathered at thofe courts where 
I fpent a great part of my life, was by far more con- 
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fiderable. But I mud confefs, that, although I made 
many obfervations at thefe theatres of folly and deceit, 
yet I improved but little in the art of rendering 
them advantageous to myfelf, as I never could bridle 
my lively teitiper fo much as to be capable of conceal^ 
ing my blind, fide fo carefully as I ought to have done* 
And thus did the years elapfe in which I could have 
made my fortune, as it is commonly termed. Now, 
fince I have acquired a more perfedb knowledge of men, 
and my eyes have been opened by experience, which 
has rendered me more circumfpefl: and capable of op- 
erating on the human heart, it is too late to put that 
knowledge in praftice. The few advantages I could 
obtain by it for the reft of my life, are not worth the 
trouble and exertion which it would coft me ; and it 
is as little becoming a man, whofe principles have been 
fixed by age and experience, to begin at fo late a pe- 
riod to grow pliant, as it would be pardonable in 
him to turn fop. It is now indeed, too late to begin 
with the praftice of my experience ; however it is not 
yet too late to point out to young men the path they 
ought to purfue J therefore let usjfee what I can do, 
and come nearer to the point. 
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PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 

OF SOCIAL LIFE. 



CHAPTER 1. 



General Rules and Obfervathns to guide us in our Con* 
verfation with Men. 

\ 

SECTION L 

Our pretenjtons are generally the Jiandard by which, 
the world judges of our abilities and merits. A golden 
rule ! A theme fufficient for a folio volume on the 
fpirit of condud and the means of gaining pur point 
in the world ; a maxim, the truth of which is con- 
firmed by the experience of all ages* This experience 
teaches the adventurer and boafter to perfuade the 
multitude that he is a man of confequence ; to fpeak 
of his connedions with princes and minifters of ftate, 
who frequently even do not know that he exifts, ia 
terms that procure him, if not more, at leaft, many a 
mfeal and accefs to families of rank and fortune. I 
knew a man who fpoke in this manner in all compa* 
nies of his intimacy with the Emperor Jofeph IL and 
Prince Kaunitz, although I am certain that thefe great 
men fcarcely knew his name, and had heard nodiing 
of him except that he was a turbulent man and a li- 
beller. As no one inquired into the truth of his pre* 
tenfions, it enabled him to gain for a fhort time fa 
much credit with mahy people as to induce them to 
apply for his interference with the Emperor, when- 
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ever they had occafion to petition for fomething. In 
fuch cafes he ufed to write to fome great man or oth- 
er at Vienna, and boafted of the number of his noble 
friends in fuch terms as to obtain frequently a civil 
and kind anfwer, which he turned to further advan- 
tage. 

This experience emboldens many a man of a mere- 
ly fuperficial knowledge . to decide pofitively in mat- 
ters of which he, /an hour before, fcarcely knew any 
thing ; and to give his opinion in terms which deter 
fhe modeft literati from contradifting and putting 
queftions to him that would expofe his ignorance. 
This experience encourages the prefumptuous block- 
head to intrude himfelf into the higheft dignities, to 
intimidate humble merit, and to deter every one from 
attempting to reduce him to his proper ftation. 

This experience teaches the mbft ufelefs and perr 
Verted geniufes, men without any talents and real 
knowledge, boafters and adventurers, to render them- 
felves neceffary to the great. It is generally the on- 
ly means by which the learned, the mufician, and pain- 
ter acquire fame. 

Emboldened by this experience, the foreign artift 
frequently charges hundreds for a piece which a na-» 
tive would execute ten times better for half the fum. 
The works of the foreign artifts are, however, the 
rage ; he cannot fatisfy all the demands of his nume- 
rous cuftomers, and at laft, employs natives to work 
for him, and fells the produce of inland induftry af a 
high price by ftamping them with his name. 

Animated by this. experience the author contrives 
to obtain a favourable criticifm on his work, pretend- 
ing in the preface to his tirefome compofition with 
barefaced impudence, to have been preffed by con- 
jioifleurs and men of erudition, of whofe approbation 
and friendfliip he boafts, to publifh his book for the 
benefit of the W9rld. 

- This experience encourages . the titled fpendthrift 
who is oix the verge of bankruptcy, and wants to bor- 
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row money which he does not intend ever to tepay, 
to demand it in terms and in a manner which lead 
the rich ufurer to think it an honour to be cheated 
by him* 

Almoft all forts of application for proteftion or pre- 
ferment, made in that tone, meet with fuccefs, and are 
but rarely refufed ; whereas fcorn, negleQ: and difap- 
pointment generally are the reward of the humble and 
timid client. 

This experience teaches the fervant to obtain au- 
thority with his mafter; and perfons who receive 
kindnefs, to render themfelves fo important to their 
benefaftors as to lead them to think themfelves very 
fortunate for being able to krve/ucb men. In fliort, 
the maxim' that our pretenftons generally are ihejiand^ 
ard by which the world judges of our abilities and mer-' 
Us is the great panacea, the philofopher's ftone of all 
adventurers, boafters, impoftors, quacks, and fhallow- 
brained geniufes, which enables them to make their 
fortune. — I would therefore not give a pin for that 
fpecific. — ^But ftop ! Should that maxim really be of 
no i\fe at all to an honeft man ? Yes, my friends, we 
may turn it to fome advantage. It teaches us never ; 
to reveal our economical, phyfical, moral and intel- 
leftual weaknefs, unlefs we are preffed by our calling 
or the mod urgent neceffity. Although we ought oa 
no account to have recourfe to impudent lies, yet we 
mull negleft no opportunity to ihew ourfelves as mucli 
to advantage as truth and probity will permit. We 
muft, however not do this in too grofs, vifible, ftriking 
and vain a manner, left we fhould lofe thereby more 
than we can gain. We rather ought to lead others^, 
imperceptibly, to think that we poflefs more abilities 
and. merits than appear at firft fight. If we hang out 
too Ihowy a fign, we excite too much attention, and 
invite others to explore thofe defefts from which no 
fon of Eve is exempted, and thus our fame may re- 
ceive a mortal blow at once. Appear therefore with 
c 2 
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a certain modeft confdoufnefs of your innate digtntf^ 
and above all things let your countenance b^pes^ 
your internal fenfe of veracity and rectitude. Bifplay 
found reafon and knowledge whenever an opportuni- 
ty offers ; but be careful not to betray as much as 
might provoke envy, or render you fufpefted of too 
high pretenfions, nor as little as might induce others 
to overlook or to contradidt you with iinpudence* Be 
r^ferved } but take care (o avoid the appearance of fm- 
gularity, timidity and pride. 

S 11. Strive to render yourfelf perfefl: ; but avoid 
the appearance of perfeftion and infalibility. The 
world judges of you by your pretenfions ; and you 
have even to congratulate yourfelf if it imputes none 
to you which you never had ; "otherwife the leaft fault 
which you commit will induce people to exclaim: 
** Ah, it is unpardonable mfuch a man !'* and as peo- 
ple of a Weak und^rftanding generally rejoice at the 
difcovery of a defeat in a man who outmines them, 
they will cenfure you with more acrimony for a fai^ 
gle Jlip than they would another for a whole train of 
lollies jind roguery. 

§ III. Be however not too much the flave of the 
opinion which others form of you. Be felf-confift- 
ent ! What need have you to care for the cenfure of 
the world if you aQ: as you ought to do ? Your whole 
wardrobe of external virtues is not worth a pin, if you 
conc^l a weak and mean heart under that tinfel drefs^ 
and put it on only to make a fhow with it in com** 
panics. 

§ IV. Above all things take care not to lofc your 
confidence in yourfelf, your truft in Goo, in good 
men and fortune. You will be forfaken by all your 
friends as fobn as your countenance befpeaks diffatif- 
faftion and defpair. I muft however obferve, that 
the unfortunate frequently is unjuft to men, and^but 
too apt to milfinterpret every ill humour, every little 
mark of coldnefs in others, becaufe he imagines that * 
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ererv one fees that he fuffers and wifhes to avoid the 
apphcation which he might make for his afliftance* 

§ V. Put not to your own account what you owe 
to th^ merits of others. If you receive civilities oar 
are c^Aguiihed in company, becaufe you are con- 
nc&ed with fome great and refpeftable man, be not 
proud of it ; but be modeft enough to feel that, per- 
haps you would be treated differently if it were not 
for him, and ftrive to be honoured for your own fake. 
It is by for more preferable to flxine in a dark comer 
v/ith our own light than as a great moon of a foreign 
fun, or as a fatellite of a planets 

§ VI. Difclofe your forrows and difafters if you 

are unfortunate or in want, and if reafon, principles 

-and your own es^ertions are infufficient to difpel your 

cares, to no perfon, not even to the wife of your bo- 

fom, unlefs you are certain to find relief* Few only 

are able and willing to eafe our burden j the greater 

part make it only heavier ; nay, many will ihun you 

af they fee that Fortune frowns at you ; md all wUl' 

defert you if they perceive that you are entirely def- 

titute of refources, that you are deprived erf aU fup- 

port, and have not one proteftor left ! For who • has • 

the courage to t^ke fingly and firmly the part of a 

man who is deferted by all the world ? Who has the 

fpirit to fay : ** I know the man, he is my friend, and 

\irorth more than all the wretches that cenfure and aC> 

perfe him.** And if you fortunately ihould meet 

yfihh iiich a friend in time of seed, he will perhaps, 

be a fufferer himfelf an unfortunate bemg^ that is urged 

by defpair to unite his fate with yours, and whofe pro- 

te^on will do you more harm than good. 

§ VII. But fpeak alfo not too loudly of your prof- 
perity, nor difplay too much fplendour, wealth and 
genius. There are but few who will behold fuch a 
fuperiority without murmuring and envy. I would 
advife you for the fame reafon, not to be too kind to 
others ; becaufe men are generally but too prone to 
&un an over-generous^ b^Q^^^or, as we are ufed to 
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flee from a creditor whom we never can pay. Be 
therefore careful not to appear too great iii the eyes 
of your brethren; for, befides, they will demand too 
much of you, and a fingle refufal will make them for- 
get in a moment thoufandsofbenefadiona which they 
have received from you. 

^ § VIII. Difclofe never in an ungenerous manner 
the defers of your neighbour, in order to found your 
own praife at his expenfe ; nor expofe the failings of 
others to ftiine with additional luftre. 

§ IX. Be lefs eager to (hine in companies than to 
afford others an opportunity of appearing to adv;iiw 
tage, if you wifh to pleafi^ and to be applauded. But 
few people can bear to fee others difplay their fuperr- 
, ority. They will rather forgive us a;i ambiguous ao- 
,tion, nay even a crime, than a deed through which 
we eclipfe them. But when you are at fome diftance 
from them, and do not fquare their compafs of acHv-- 
ity, they will, perhaps, do you juftice. I have fre- 
quently obtained the reputation of being a witty and 
fenfible man in companies in which I had, not uttered 
a fingle reafonable fentence, and in which I had done 
nothing elfe but to liften with an exemplary patience 
to fafliionable and half learned nonfenfe, or to intro- 
duce a fubjeft of which one of the fociety was defii'- 
ous to fpeak. Many people do me the unmerited 
honour to introduce themfelves to me with the hum- 
ble affuraace, (at which I fometimes csfti not help 
fmiling,) that they come to pay me their refj!)eft as a 
celebrated author ; they fit down, begin to talk, giv- 
ing me fcarcely room to fpeak a word, though they 
came to admire me, and leave me delighted with my 
inftruftive and agreeable converfation and charmed 
with me in the higheft degree, becaufe I had under- 
ilanding enough to lijien to them. 

Have patience with all weakneffes of that kind ; 
and if, for inllance, a perfon fhould introduce a ftory 
or an agreeable anecdote which he likes to relate, let 
Ji:jim ^ot perceive in an unpleafaat manner that thQ 
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fubjeft IS tirefome to you, becaufc you have heard it 
repeated frequently, or communicated it to him your- 
felf. What can be more innocent than to promote 
effufions of that fort if we can obtain by it a good 
name, and afford pleafure to others ? 

If people have an innocent hobby-horfe, and, for 
inftance, are fond of talking of their hounds, horfes, 
paintings, &c. or are pleafed when we drink a glafs 
of wine with them, then let us indulge them in thefe 
harmlefs fancies if we can do it without inconvenience 
and deceit. I have never been able to reconcile my- 
felf to the cuftom of thofe courtiers that are ufed to 
liften to every one with an affeded attention, nay ev- 
en to interrupt us in the middle of a fentence which 
they have occafioned themfelVes. 

§ X. Prefence of mind is a rare gift of Heaven, 
and enables us to appear very much to advantage in 
Social Life. This valuable jewel can however not be 
acquired by art : yet if we are in want of it, we may 
at leaft do fomething to repair that defe£t by being 
conftantly on our guard, and taking care not to he 
too precipitate in converfation, nor to utter any thing 
that might perplex ourfelves or others. Very lively^ 
difpofitions ought to be particularly careful to obferve 
this rule. I would advife thofe that are not gifted 
with much prefence of mind, if an unexpeded quef- 
tion fliouldjbe put to them or an uncommon objeft 
or incident furprife them, to be filent for a few mo- 
ments, and to give their confideration room for pre* 
paring them for the party which they ought to take. 
As a fingle, rafh and imprudent word or a ftep taken 
in the hurry of perplexity, may be attended with fruit* 
lefs regret and dangerous confequences, a bold refo- 
lution, taken and executed on the fpot, may alfo, in 
critical moments, in which we frequently are thrown 
off our guard, be produftive of fafety, happinefs and 
confolation. 

§ XL If you wifli for temporal advantages, for fup- 
port and employment in civil life j if you defire to 
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obtain fome pofl in which you can be ufeful to your 
country you muft folicit, nay even frequently beg for 
it. Do not exped that men will aflift you of their 
Own accord if you are not abfolutely neceffary to them, 
or intereft themfelves in your behalf without being fo- 
licited, although your deeds fhould fpeak loudly for 
you, and your want of affiftance be generally known. 
Every one takes care of himfelf and his femily with- 
out troubling himfelf about the modefl: man, who is 
too timid to appeal to his talents, and may ftarve in 
^ obfcure comer notwithftanding his fuperior talents 
and merits. For this reafon many a worthy man re- 
2nains in obfcurity all his life, and has no opportunity 
to be ufeful to his fellow-citizens becaufe he can nei- 
ther beg nor cringe. 

§ XII. But let us requeft and accept of others as 
few fervices as poffible. We meet very rarely with 
people who are difinterefted enough not to demand, 
looner or later, great returns for fmall fervices ; and 
this deftroys the freedom tf converfation, deprives us 
of the liberty of action, and limits our choice. Al- 
though this fhould in ten inftances diftrefs us fcarcely 
once, yet it will be prudent to avoid that one poffible 
inftance, and rather to give as often as we can and to 
ferve every one than to accept fervices or any thing 
elfe from others. There are alfo few people that will 
ferve you with a good grace. You will ^e convinced 
of it if you will make a trial. Many of your acquaint- 
ances will affume at once a grzve and folemn air, in 
the highefl glee of good humour, if you addrefs them 
with thefe or fimilar words : " I have a great favour 
to beg of you ; I am fadly diflrelTed.'* Men are how- 
ever very ready to oflfer us fervices of which we are 
not in want, or even which they are not capable to af- 
ford us. The fpehdthrift is alvj^ys ready to ferve othj* 
ers with money, and the blockhead with advice. 

Above all things be careful not to requeft any fisi- 
▼our of a perfon if you are convinced that he cannot 
well give you a refufal, bow unwiUi)^ fbev«r he ihould 
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be to oblige you ; for inftance, when he is under ob« 
ligations to you, or depends upon you in any other 
manner. 

To receive benefadions makes us dependent on 
others, and we cannot know what the confequences 
of it may be. It reduces us frequently to the necef- 
fity either of (hewing too much indulgence to bad 
men, or renders us fufpeded of being ungrateful. 

If you wifh to render yourfelf independent on the 
afliftance of others you need but to have few wants, 
to be fober, regular and moderate in your wifhes ; if, 
on the contrary, your heart is a wreftling place of nu- 
merous wild paffions, if your mind is cbnftantly agi* 
tated cither by ambition or thirft after gain* or per- 
turbated by voluptuous defires j if you are infcded 
by the extravagance and luxury of our a^e, and wifh 
for every thing that dazzles your eyes ; if reftlefs cu- 
riofity and a turbulent fpirit impel you inceffantly to 
interfere with the concerns of others, you will always 
be in want of the affiftance of your friends and ac- 
quaintances in order to obtain the gratification of you^ 
ntimberlefs wifhes. 

§ XIII. When I recommend to my readers rather 
to oblige every one than to accept of the ajftjlance of 
others, this does not contradid the affertion that pru- 
dence requires we fhoiild not do too much for others. 
I would advife you in general to be obliging, but not 
to obtrude your fervices upon others, nor to be the 
friend and confident of ewry one. Above all things 
do not cenfure, correft, or advife others, if you have 
no urgent calling to do it. Few only will thank you 
for it, and many have already decided how to ad 
when they apply for our advice. Do not trouble your 
friends and acquaintances with trifling commifTions if 
you poffibly can avoid it ; for inflance, to buy fome- 
thing for you, to deliver a mefTage, &c. I would alfo 
recommend to you to decline every charge of that 
fort ; for the execution of fuch commiiSons is gener- 
ally attended with lofs of time, and you will rarely be 
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able to execute them tp the fatisfaftion of your friends. 
They are generally attended with lofs of time and 
money, and rarely gratefully acknowledged. Be alfo 
careful not to interfere in domeftic difputes : and 
above all things be cautious how you reconcile ene- 
mies and fettle differences, if the diffenting parties are 
not particularly dear to you, becaufe both parties ge- 
nerally Ihake hands unexpeftedly to attack the peace- 
maker jointly. Match-making leave to Heaven and 
a cei:ain clafs of old women. ' 

§ XIV. No rule is more generally ufeful, none 
ought to be obferved more facredly, and tends more 
to procure us refpedt and friends than that which 
teaches us to keep our word rigidly even in the moll 
trifling inftances, to be faithful to all our promifes, 
and never to wander from the ftrait road of truth and 
veracity. You are intitled in no inftance and by no 
motive whatever to fay the contrary of what you think, 
although it would frequently be highly wrong and 
imprudent to difclofe every thought of your heart. 
No n^ceffity, how imperious foeyer it be, can.excufe 
an untruth ; no breach of veracity has ever been comr 
mitted without having produced, fooner or later, pain- 
ful confequences ; whereas the man who is known to 
•be a flave to his word, and never to indulge himfelf 
with the commiflion of an untruth, gains confidence, 
a good name and general regard. 

§ XV. Be ftria, punftual, regular, affiduous and 
diligent in your calling. Keep your papers, keys and 
every thing in fuch an order as to be able to find ev- 
ery individual article in the dark. Beftow a ftill more 
rigid care upon the property of others which is en- 
trulted to you. Never lend books to others which 
you have borrowed. If any be lent to you, fend or 
carry them back in proper time, and do not give your 
friends or fervants the trouble to fetch them. Every 
one is glad to be connefted and to tranfaft bufinefs 
with a perfon upon whofe pundtuality in words and 
deeds wc can rely. Appear pundtually at the plac^ 
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to which you have promifed to come, though you 
fhould be the only one that is fo regular ; good and 
bad examples of thtit fort are generally imitated, and 
the irregularity of others is no excufe for ours, 

§ XVI. Intereft yourfelf for others if you wilh them 
to intereft themfelves for you. A perfon that is def- 
titute of fellow feeling, of a fenfe for friendfhip, be- 
nevolence and love, and lives merely for himfelt, will 
alfo be left to Jhift for himfelf when he wants th^ ^f- 
fiftance of others. 

§ XVII. Implicate no one in your private differen- 
ces, and demand not of thofe with whom you arc ccn- 
ne&ed to take a part in the animofuies which exili ' 
between yourfelf and others. 

A great number of fuch rules are comprehended in 
the old maxim : ** Put yourfelf in your imagination 
frequently in the place of others, and afk yourfelf — 
How fliould you be pleafed in fuch a fituation — ^if 
this were demanded of you — ^if you were treated in fuch 
a manner — ^if you were defired to take fo much pains 
—-to afford fuch an affiftance— -or to give fuch an ex* 
planation ?*' 

§ XVIII. Do not trouble yourfelf about the aSions 
of others while they have no relation to yourfelf, or 
fo much influence on moralitoJaS'w^uld render it crim- 
inal to be filent. What is it ii>JSfQ\x whether a perfon 
walks, flow or quick, fleeps little or much, is often or 
feldom at home, wears a fimpleora fumptuous drefs, 
drinks wine or beer, contrads debts or hoards up 
money, keeps a miftrefs or no ? 'RMtfads which we 
muji know we learn frequently beft of ftupid people, 
becaufe they relate them without witty exaggerations 
and additions, without paffion and artful mifreprefen- 
tation. 

§ XIX. JI&' never defert your principles while you 
are convinced that they are juft. To make exceptions 
is very dangerous and leads farther than we at firft 
intend to go, fron\ trifles to matters of importance. 
If, therefore, you haverefolved once after mature con- 
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fideration to lend out no book, to drink no more than 
z certain quantity of wine, &c. your own father even 
mud not be capable to perfuade you to decline from 
it, while the motives which determined your firfl ref*- 
olution continue to remain in force. Be firm, but 
cautious not to take a refolution until you have con* 
iidered all poffible cafes, nor to perfift obfUnately ia 
trifles. 

Above all things be always confiftent. Form a 
certain plan of life and do not fwerve from it the 
breadth of a hair, although that plan fhould be rather 
Angular. People will perhaps talk a fliort time of 
your Angularity, but finally be filent, refrain from 
diflurbing you any further and efteem you for your 
* firmnefs. We in general are always gainers by a reg- 
ular perfeverance and a wife firmnefs. . Principles re- 
femble in one point all other materials of which fome- 
thing is made ; namely, the beft proof of their goodt- 
nefs coniifts in their durability ; and, in truth, when 
we minutely inquire into the reafons from which evea 
the nobleft a&ions of fome people frequently are un- 
der rated, we find oftentimes that the public fufpe£te 
the objeQ: and tendency of thefe actions, becaufe they 
do not feem to accord with the fyftem of the man that 
performs them, becaufe they are inconfiflent with bis 
ufual mode of proceeding. 

§ XX. Above all things ftrive to have always a 
good confcience. Avoid moft ftudioufly to give your 
heart the leaft occafion to reproach you on account 
of the objeQ: of your aOions and of the means which 
you employ to attain it, Purfue never crooked ways 
and you may firmly rely upon good confequences, the 
affiftance of God and of good men in time of need. 
Although you fhould be thwarted for fome time by 
misfortune, yet the blifsfiil confcioufnefs of the good- 
nefs ofyour heart and of the reftitude of your defigns 
will afford you uncommon ftrength and comfort; 
your forrowfu^ counteoance will mtereft tfaofe with 
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whom you converfe much more than the grimaces 
of the fmiling and grinmng villain who feems to be 
happy. 

§ XXI. Be confijlent in your condud^ whatever the 
part be which you have undertaken to a&. Be not 
warm, civil and obliging, pleaiknt and entertaining 
to-day, and cool, rude, dry and mute as a ftatue to- 
morrow ! It is difficult and difagreeable to converfe 
with people of fuch a fickle difpofition. When they 
are in good humour or no other perfon is with them 
who is of a higher rank, jocofer or a better flatterer 
than we are, they will receive us with marks of the 
moil cordial and intimate friendfhip. We are charm- 
ed with their condud, rely upon their kindnefs, and 
go a few days after to pay another viiit to that agree* 
able man who was fo extremely glad to fee us, and 
invited us fo kindly to come very often to his-houfe* 
But how different is our reception ! We are received 
with a chilling coldnefs and grave looks ; our hoft 
leaves us in a comer, to amufe ourfdyes as well aa 
we can, and replies only in monofyllables to our quef« 
tions, becaufe he is juft furrounded with venal para^ 
iites who can flatter his paffions better than we. I ad- 
vife you to drop by degrees all connexions with fuch 
people, and if afterwards they fliould be a£tuated by 
a tranfient whim to feek your company again, to re^ 
ceive them in return with ferious dignity, and to fteal 
imperceptibly out of their fociety. 

§ XXII. Make fome diftindion in your external 
condufl: towards thofc with whom you converfe, and 
in the marks of attention Which you fhow them. Do 
not ihake hands with every one^ nor prefs all your ac- 
quaintances without difcrimination to your heart : for 
what will be left for the friend of your bofom or thofe 
whom you prefer, and who can rely upon your markr 
of friendfhip and eftee'm ? who can fet any value upon 
them if you difpenfe them fo lavifhly ? 

§ XXni. There are two principal motives that 
ought to prevent us from being too communicative y 
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firft, the fear of betraying our weaknefs and being 
abufed ; and then the confideration that if we have 
ufed people once to be informed of all our concerns, 
they will at laft expeft td be made acquainted with 
every trifling ftep which we take, to know all our af- 
fairs and to be confulted on all occafions.. On the 
other hand, we muft alfo avoid being too referved and 
clofe : becaiife this might lead others to fufpeft fome- 
thing important or even dangerous to be at the bot- 
tom of all our tranfaftions, which would involve us in 
many difagreeable fituations and render us objefts of 
fufpicion, particularly in foreign countries, on travels 
and many other occafions. Too much referve can 
alfo hurt us very much in Social Life in general, and 
injure us even in the converfation with worthy friends. 

§ XXIV. Attempt never to render a perfon ridic- 
ulous in company how many defects foever he may 
have. If he be ftupid, you will reap little honour 
from direfting the fhafts of your wit at him j fhould' 
he however j^^en to be lefs ftupid than you think, 
you may become the butt of his ridicule ; if he be no- 
ble minded and gifted with a feeling heart you will 
hurt him ; and fhould he be malicious and revenge- 
ful he will, perhaps, refent it fooner or later. And if 
the public have but the leaft confideration for our 
opinion of others, we can eafily injure a good man in 
civil life by ridiculing him in company, or deprefs a 
weak perlbn fo much as to extlnguifh every fpark of 
ambition, and todeftroy every budding talent in his 
foul, when we expofe him to fcorn and difgracc by 
unveiling his defefts. 

§ XXV. Terrify and teaze no perfon, not even 
your moft intimate friends, by falfe reports, vexatious 
jokes, nor by uny thing that could reduce them to a 
momentary diftrefs or uneafinefs. There are fo many 
really unpleafant, anxious and diftreffing moments in 
this world, that it is our fraternal duty to remove ev- 
ery thing that could add even as little as the weight 
of a grain of the balance to the load of real and im- 
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aginary evils. It is equally wrong and imprudent to 
give a friend out of merriment a momentary pleafure 
i:hat foon pafles away, by fiftitious joyful intelligence. 
There are real afts of cruelty which do not feafon^ 
but embitter the joys of Social Converfation.' Pru- 
dence alfo advifes you not to excite curiofity nor to 
torment people by unfinifhed fentences, but rather to 
be filent if you are not inclined to fpeak out. There 
are people who are ufed to give their friends fuch myf- 
terious hints, as for inftance : '' I have heard very un- 
pleaXant things of you, but am not at liberty to com- 
municate to you what I have been told/* Such hints 
are of no ufe and create uneafinefs. 

We muft in general perplex people as little as pof- 
fible, and when fome perfon is going to commit an 
imprudent aftion ; for inftance, to fpeak ill of a book 
whofe author is prefent, or to be put to the blufh ia 
any other manner, rather fpare him that perplexity 
and endeavour to repair his blunder as well as we can ; 
and if any perfon through inattention fliould break or 
drop fomething, or commit any other 4P^g miftake, 
good breeding requires we fhould take no notice of it, 
at leaft not look at him with marks of diflatisfaftion 
or aftonifhment, which would only increafe his dif- 
trefs. 

§ XXVI. Above all things let us never forget that 
people want to be amufed and entertained ; that evei^ 
the moft inftruftive converfation at laft becomes irk- 
fome to many if it be not feafoned by occafiohal fallies 
of wit and good humour ; further, that nothing in 
the world appears to the generality wittier, wifer and 
more pleafant than what is faid to their praife and 
flatters their vanity; but that it alfo is beneath the 
dignity of a rational man to aft the mean part of a 
jefter, and unworthy of an Honeft man to flatter mean- 
ly. There is a certain medium which I wifli to re- 
commend to you. Every man has at leaft one good 
quality which we may praife without degrading our- 
felves ; and an encomium of that\fort uttered by a 
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man of underftatiding and judgment may become ail 
impulfe to ftrive at greater perfeftion. This hint will 
be fufEcient for thofe that are inclined to imderftand 
me. 

Difplay as much as you can an unruffied and ferene 
countenance. Nothing is more charming and anjia- 
ble than a certain jovial and cheerful difpofition which 
emanates from the fource of a guiltlefs heart that is 
not agitated by the tempefts of warring and violent 
pafBons. A perfon that conftantly hunts after witti^ 
cifms and Ihows that he h^LsJiudied to amufe the com- 
pany, will pleafe only for a Ihort time and intereft but 
a few J his Society will not be courted by thofe whofe 
hearts pant after better converfation, and whofe minds 
wifli for Socratic entertainment. 

A perfon who fets up for a dealer in witticifms and 
jokes not only exhaufts himfelf foon and grows flat, 
but alfo experiences frequently the misfortune to of- 
fend his companions, if he be m a particular humour 
to open th^eafures of his jocofe trifles. Every meal 
to which hlQkivited, every civility that is ihewn him^ 
feems to be attended with the onerous condition to 
deferve that honour by a difplay of his jokes j and if 
ever he attempt to raife his tone to a higher ftrain and 
to introduce a ferious fubjeft, he is laughed at before 
he has finifhed his fentence. True humour and gen- 
uine wit cannot be forced nor produced by art and 
mental toils } but they are felt like the prefence of a 
celeftial being, creating pleafure, congenial warmth 
and fecret awe. When you wifli to difplay your wit ' 
you ought always to confider firft in what company 
you are. A difcourfe which is very entertaining to 
people of a certain education, may appear very tedious 
and improper to others, and a humorous exprefflon 
which is received well in a fociety compofed of gen- 
tlemen may be very unfeafonable in a circle of ladies. 

§ XXVII. Quit the fociety of no perfon without 
having told him fomething obliging or infl:ruflive, in 
a manner which does not oflend hi$ modefl:y nor has 
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the appearance of being ftudied, that fee may have no 
reafon to thmk the hour loft which he has fpent ia 
your company, and be ienfible that you intereft your- 
felf for him, that you are fincerely concerned for his 
happinefs, and do not lavifh your civilities indifcnou* 
nately upon every one that happens to come in your 
way. But do not mifunderftand me ! I wifli if poffi- 
ble.to banifh all idle talk from converfation, and to 
prevail upon my readers to be careful never to utter 
any thing that lieither is ufeful nor imparts real plea« 
fare to him who muft liften to you, and interefts nei- 
ther his head nor his heart. I do therefore not re- 
commend to you the cuftom of thofe that difttefs all 
their acquaintances without intermiffion by empty com- 
pliments, flatteries and encomiums which admit of no 
reafon^ble reply. As for the reft, I do not think it 
improper to intermix our difcourfe foinetimes with a 
well meant expreffion of civility, or a merited and 
modeft encomium that may ferve as an inci tement to 
the further purfuit of virtue. The fuMflfebnt exam- 
ple will more clearly elucidate my rea^Rnciples with 
regard to this point : I once fat at the table of a friend 
between a beautiful, young and fenfible lady, and a 
little deformed and ugly old maid. I committed thfi 
rudenefs to converfe during dinner only with the for- 
mer, and to negledi the latter entirely. When the 
defert was ferved up the rudenefs of my conduft fud* 
denly ftruck me, and I now repaired the fault which 
i had committed, by a grofs offence againft fincerit^ 
and veracity. Turning myfelf towards my neglefted 
neighbour, I mentioned an incident which had hap- 
pened about twenty years fince, and when flie told me 
(he did not recoUeO: it I had the meannefs to reply : 
" It Is no wonder, for then you muft have been a 
child.** The little deformed being was highly pleafed 
at my thinking her fo young, and that fingle word 
gained me her good opinion. She ought however to 
have defpifed me for that flattery. How eafy would 
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it have been for me to introduce a fubjeft that could 
have interefted her without nourifliing her filly, infat* 
uation ! and this would have been my duty ; inftead 
of which I negle£led her entirely all the time while we 
were at dinner. That miferable flattery was undoubt-* 
edly a very unmanly and difhonourable expedient to 
make amend^for my ungentlemanlike negled. 

We may however fometimes give great oflfence to 
fome people thpugh we imagined what we faid was 
very obliging. There are, for inftance, perfons who 
would take it very ill were we to affure them that they 
appear to be very good natured, and others are offend- 
ed if they are told that they have a very healthy look. 
^ § XX VIIL If you are defirous to gain lafting re- 
fpe£t ; if you wifh to offend no one j to tire no perfon 
by your converfation ; I advife you not to feafon your 
difcourfe conftantly with afperfions, ridicule and back- 
biting, nor to ufe yourfelf to the contemptible cuftom 
of jeering. This may pleafe now and then particular- 
ly in the ^Bk of a certain clafs of people ; but a 
man that c^mantly lalmurs to amufe the company at 
the expenfe of other people, or of truth, will certainly 
be fhunned and defpifed at laft, and he d'eferves it ; 
for a man of feeling and underftanding will bear with 
the failings of others, as he muft be fenfible how 
much mifchief fometimes a fmgle ridicule may pro- 
duce though no harm be meant. He alfo cannot but 
wilh for more fubftantial and. ufeful converfation and 
loathe gibing nonfenfe. Yet we ufe ourfelves but too 
eafily to that miferable cuftom in what they call the 
faihionable circles. I do however not mean to con* 
demn ^7/ ridicule in general and at all times, nor to 
deny that many follies and abfurdities can be counter- 
a£ted beft in lefs familiar circles by the laches of fine, 
not too "plain nor too perfonal, ridicule. Neither do 
I defire you to applaud every thing you fee and hear, 
nor to excufe all faults ; I rather muft confefs, that I 
always fufped people that affedt to cover all defeft^ 
of others with the cloak of charity. They aire gener- 
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ally hypocrites who wifh to bribe others by the hon- 
ourable terms in which they Jpeak of them, to forget 
the injuries which they commit againft thofe very per* 
fons t or they intend to prevail on us by fuch a con- 
dnGt, to ht equally indulgent to their own failings and 
defefts. 

§ XXIX. Avoid as much as poffible to relate an- 
ecdotes^ particularly fuch as place others in an unfa« 
vourable light, efpecially if they be founded merely 
on hearfay. They are frfequently idle inventions, or 
have paflfed already through fo many hands as to be 
greatly exaggerated or mutilated, and thus eflfentially 
altered. We can oftentimes ferioufly injure iimocent 
and deferving people by the relation of fuch anecdotes^ 
and more frequently involve ourfelves in great diffi- 
culties, 

§ XXX. Be careful not to carry ftories from one 
houfe to another, nor to relate familiar table talks, 
family difcourfes and obfervations which you have 
made on the dpmeftic concerns andilfiTe of people 
with whom you frequently converfe. Although you 
fhould not be a malicious tale*bearer, yet fuch an offi- 
cious garrulity would create miflrufl and might occa- 
fion a great deal of ahimofity and difhannony. 

§ XXXI. Be cautious how you cenfure and contra- 
dia others. There are few things in the world that 
have not at leafl: two different fides. Prejudices over- 
darken frequently the judgment even of a wife man, 
and it is difficult to form always a jufl idea of the fit- 
nation of others. Be alfo particularly careful not to 
judge raflily of the adions of judicious men, unlefs 
your modefty tell you that you are wifer than thofe 
whom you cenfure. This internal fenfe of our own 
fuperiority is however always very fufpicious. A 
wife man generally is more lively than another, has 
to combat more violent paffions, cares little for the 
opinion of the multitude, is lefs anxious than others 
to juflify the purity of his motives. As for the reft^ 
D 2 
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you will do v(eM always fo alk before you pronounce 
judgment upon others : " What good does that man 
do r Is he ufeful to his brethren ? And if he be, you 
ought to forget the little paflionate failings which he 
has, and which are hurtful to no one but himfelf, or 
at mofl caufe only a trifling and tranfient harm. 

Above all things do not prefume to weigh fcrupu- 
.• louily the motives by which others are aftuated to do 
• good. Such an account would perhaps frequently 
render your own dced^, even thofe that afford you the 
greatcfl fatisfiiftion, very diminutive. The influence 
which an adion has upon the happinefs of the world, 
ought always to be the ftandard by which we eftimate 
its mgrits or demerits. 

§ XXXII. T^e heed not to tire the patience of 
your hearers by tedious and prolix difcourfes. A 
certain laconifm,-^if it do not degenerate into an af- 
feded mode of fpeaking only in fentences and apho- 
rifms, or of weighing fcrupuloufly every word — ^ cer- 
tain laconifoifJIi e. the gift of faying 'much in few 
words, and of keeping the attention alive by the omit 
fion of miimportant details, and at other times the 
fkill of rendering a trifling circumftance int^refling by 
relating it in a lively manner—- fs the real art of fo- 
cial eloquence. I fhall however fpeak of it more at 
large in another place, and now only advife you not 
to talk too much in general. Be pariimonious in 
difpenfing your words and knowledge left your ftore 
ihould be exhaufted too foon, and you relate what 
you neither ought nor intended to difclofe, which on- 
ly will ferve to render your difcourfe tedious and dtf- 
agreeablc. Let others alfo fpeak and contribute their 
fliare towards the general converfation. There are 
people who without perceiving it, monopolize every 
where the converfation, and were they in a company 
of more than fifty people would neverthelefs foon find 
means to be the only fpeakers in the room. Difagree- 
able as this muft be to every company it is equally un-^ 
pleafant and deftroys no lefs the gtee of Social Con- 
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Terfation, when on the other hand we fee people of a 
, different difpofition (landing mute and liftening as if 
they were fpies, catching every improper and imprudent 
word that'efcapes in the unfufpicious heat of converfa* 
tion, as it fliQuld appear for fome finifter aixd ma- 
licious purpofe. 

§ XXXEfL There are people in Social life who 
are 2dways ready.to receive but never will give ; whd 
defire to be amufed, inftrufited, ferved and applauded^ 
paid and nurfed as it were by the reft of the Public^ 
without giving any thing in return j who complain of 
being tired to death by the dulnefs of their compan«» 
ions, but do not confider that others have juft reafon 
to retort the fame complaint agaihft themfelves ; who 
will fit quietly upon their chair, lifteding with plea** 
fure to the fallies and exhilarating difcourfes of others, 
without taking the trouble to contribute any thing to 
the amuferaent.of the company. This is however a$ 
unjuft as it is tirefome. There are alfo many who 
conftantly are fpeaking only of their own perlbn, o£ 
their domeftic concerns, their relations, deeds and o& 
ficial occupations; who turn every fubje^ that is 
brought upon the carpet into that channel, and tak^ 
, every fimile, every idea which they ft art from thefe 
^things. ' Avoid as much as pofTible to difplay in mix* 
cd companies the fhape, and to fpeak in the tone which 
you have received by your fpecial education, your 
profeflion and ftation in Ufe« Do not fpeak of fub'^ 
jefts that can be interefting,to no one but yourfel£# 
Make no allufion to anecdotes which are unknown to 
the company in which you are, nor to paiTages from 
books which they probably never have read. Con* 
verfe not in a foreign language if you have reafon to 
believe that not aH thofe who are prefent imderftand 
it. Learn to accommodate yourfelf to the tone of the 
Society in which you are. Nothing can be more ab« 
furd than if, for inftance, the phyfician entertain a 
^roup of young ladies with a defcription of his coU 
kdion of anatomical preparatious ; if the divine la a 
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circle of men of the world enter into a prolix difcuf- 
fion of fome cafuiftical point in theology, and the old 
and infirm literati entertain a young coquette with an 
enumeration of his corns and fores. 

We happen however frequently to come into com- 
panies where it is extremely difficult to introduce an 
interefting fubjefl:. If a fenfible man. be furrounded 
by people that have no tafte for difcourfes of a better 
fort and relifh only idle and trifling talk, it is no fault 
of his if he be not underftood, and he may confole 
himfelf with the confcioufhefs of having fpoken of 
matters that ought to intereft. 

§ XXXIV. Speak therefore not too much of your* 
felf \irhen you are not in a circle of intimate friends 
that interefl themfelves warmly in all your concerns ; 
and even then you will do well to avoid all egotifm. 
Take care not to fpeak too much of yourfelf if your 
friends out of civility fhould turn the converfation up-^ 
on your perfon, your publications and fimilar fubjefts. 
Modefly is one of the moil amiable qualities, and 
pleafes the more, the more rarely it is to be met with in 
our times. Be therefore alfo not too eager to read you^ 
literary compofitions to people without being afked to 
recite them, to difplay your talents and to relate your 
meritorious aOions, nor to give others an opportunity 
to requeft it of you. I would alfo advife you not ta 
dijtrefs others by your converfation, /. e. not to difplay 
fuch a fuperiority as to render your companions mute,^ 
or to place them in a dif^dvantageous light. 

§ XXXV. Do not contradifl: yourfelf in converfa- 
tion by fupporting fome principle or other which you 
have combated on a former occafion. VP'e may change 
our opinions, but prudence requires we fhouid not 
judge decifively in company, until we have weighed 
all the arguments for and againfl the point in quef* 
tion. w \ 

§ XXXVI. Take care not to expofe yourfelf on 
every occafion from want of memory or attention to 
yourfelf, bf caufc you are in love with your own wit^ 
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by relating the fame ftories, anecdotes, fimiHes, &c. 
on every occafion. It is in general, but particularly 
in Social Converfation, highly important that we fliould 
fharpen our memory, and for that reafon not ufe our- 
fdves too much to write down every thing wewifli to 
recoUeft/ 

§ XXXVII. Do not feafon your difcourfes with du- 
plffcities, nor with allufions to objefts that either cre- 
ate averfion or make chaftity bliifti : nor applaud thofe 
that do- it. No fenfible man can relifti fuch difcourf. 
es. Deny no where your fenfe of Ihame and chaftity 
and your averfion from obfcenity, though the compa- 
ny fliould confift only of men. 

5 XXX Vlli. Intermix not your difcourfes with flat 
conarhon place expreflions. Avoid, for inftance, the 
hacknied aflertion * that health is an invaluable trea- 
sure ;* * that Awaiting is a cold amufement ;* * that ev- 
ery one is hi^ neareft neighbour ;* * that all is well 
that ends well \* * that a burnt child fears the fire ;^ 
or * that time paffes fwiftly away,* which m pajfant is 
not true ; for as time is computed after a fixed iland- 
ard it cannot pafs quicker than it muft do ; and a 
perfon to whom one year appears to have paffed more 
rapidly than another, muft have flept more than ufual 
or not have been in his fenfes \ fuch fentences are tird- 
fomeand frequently nonfenfical and void of truth. 

There are fome mechanical people one half of whofe 
difcourfes are compofed of certain expreflions which 
they utter without thinking. They find you for in- 
ftance dangeroufly ill in your bed and * rejoice to fee 
you well.* If you fliew them your pidure, * that it 
is indeed an excellent likenefs but painted much too 
old.* They will fay of all children * that they are 
very big for their age, and very like their father or 
mother,* &c. 

§ XXXIX. Do not teaze thofe with whom you 
ijonverfe with ufelefs queftions. There are people who 
being ufed to fhape all their difcourfes in the form of 
queftion and anfwer, aiTail us with fuch a number of 
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intenrogltives as to render It impoffible for us to con- 
verfewith them after our own manner 

§ XL. Learn to brook contradidion. Be not 
childiihly fond of your own opinions. Do not grow 
pafEonate and rude in difputing, not even when your 
ierious arguments are oppofed by ridicule and jeering. 
You have loft half, however good your Caufe may be, 
if you lofe your equanimity ; at leaft you will not- be 
able to convince your opponent. 

§ XLL Talk not of your domeftic concerns, nor 
of vexatious fubjefts in the playhoufe, in concerts and 
other places of amufement. We refort to thefe pla- 
ces to divert and to reft ourfelves, to forget the cares 
and troubl^of life and to unbend our mind, it is 
therefore -highly improper to obtrude our diurnal yoke 
again upon our fhoulders. 

§ XLII. I think you will agree with mc thai no 
honeft and fenfible man will feoff at elTential dodirines 
of religion, though he fliould be fo unfortunate as to 
queftion their truth j but I muft obferve that it would 
be equally improper to ridicule in company religious 
,rites, ceremonies that are held by many to be materi- 
al parts of religion, or human inftitutions which ibme 
fefts eftcem as articles of faith. You ought to refpefl: 
what is facred to others, and to fuffer your brethren 
to enjoy the fame liberty which you claim for yourfelf. 
Do not forget that what we call mental illumination 
may be darknefs to others. Spare prejudices that af- 
ford peace to your weaker brethren. Rob no one 
without giving him fomething better for what you take 
from him. Recoiled always that ridicule never can 
convince others ; that our reafon which in this fublu-* 
nary world labours under many impediments can ea-» 
fily err in fuch important matters ; that it is difficult 
to overturn a defeftive fyftem, which however is the 
bafis of a good moral edifice, without pulling down 
at the fame time the whole fabric ; and finally, that 
fuch' fubjefts are unfit for being difcuffed at all in mix* 
«d compaiues. I think however that in our age we 
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avoid but too ftudioully and anxioufly all opportuni- 
ties of fpeaking of religon. Some people are aihamed 
to evince a warm regard for divine worlhip from fear 
of being taxed with want of mental light, and others 
afie£): to be animated with religious fentiments, and 
are anxious to avoid fpeaking againfl ianaticifm in or- 
der to ingratiate themfelves with the devotees. The 
former is the moft contemptible fort of cowardice, and 
the latter mean hypocrify : either arc equally unbe- 
coming an honeft man. 

§ XLIIL Whenever you fpeak of bodily, mental, 
moral qr other defeds, or relate anecdotes that place 
certain principles in a ridiculous light, or refleft fome 
blame upon certain ranks in life j then be cautious to 
afcertain firll that no one is prefent who could be of- 
fended by it, or take that cenfure or ridicule as a re- 
fied:ion upon himfelf, or his relations and friends. 

Ridicule the perfon, fhape and features of no one j 
for it i$ not in the power of any mortal to alter them. 
Nothing is more diftreffing, grievous and revolting 
to a mail who unfortunat^y.has a fmgular counte- 
nance or figure than to perceive that it is an objefi: of 
Jridicule or furprife. People that are acquainted with 
the world and have lived amongft men of all forms 
and ihapes ought certainly, not to be in want of being 
told of it J but, alas ! we find even amongft people of 
the firft quality particularly amongft the female part, 
perfons who have fo little command over themfelves 
or fuch indifferent notions of decorum and equity, as 
not to be able to conceal the impreffion which an un- . 
common fight ^f that fort produces upon them. This 
is however a mark of great weaknefs ; and befides if 
we confider how relative our notions of beauty and 
deformity are, how precarious our phyfiognomical 
knowledge is, and how often a beautiful, noble, warm 
and generous heart, and a great, well informed and 
"philofophical mind, is the inhabitant of an apparently 
ugly form ; we may juftly conclude how little we are 
intitled to draw injurious inferences from the external 
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appearance of a man, and that it is always extremely 
wrong to betray the impreffion which fuch a fight pro- 
duces upon us through laughter, or in any other man- 
ner. There are alfo other objefts befides a fingular 
ihape that frequently flrike us ; as for inftance, ridic- 
ulous, fantaftical and abfurd miens, manners, diftor- 
tions of the body, an imprudent and improper con- 
dud, a fingular and grotefque drefs, &c. &c. Good 
breeding requires alfo of us not to exprefs our afton- 
ifhraent at thefe fmgularides by farcaftic fmiles or figns 
to thofe that are prefent, and thus to increafe the con- 
fufion of the poor man that is guilty of them, 

§ XLIV, If you wifli to fpeak to your friend in 
company of a perfon that is prefent, (though whifper- 
ing is in general highly improper,) take at leaft the 
precaution not to look or to point at the man of whom 
you are going to fpeak : and if you are to liften to a 
difcourfe concerning yourfelf which is carried on at 
fome diftance from you, prudence requires you fhould 
not turn your looks that way ; for this will put the 
fpeakers upon their guard, and we hear befides with 
the ears only and not with the eyes. 

§ XLV. Be careful not to remind people with 
whom you converfe of difagreeable matters without 
having a neceffity to do it. Many pcrfons are actua- 
ted by an imprudent concern, to inquire after the ftate 
of our economical and other difagreeable circumftan- 
ces, although they can be of no fervice to us, and 
thus force us conftantly to ruminate in focieties where 
we expefted to be exhilarated upon matters which we 
are anxious to forget. Such a conduft is extremely 
improper, imprudent and cruel, if we be not certain 
that difcourfes of that fort rather will eafe and com- 
fort the perfon to whom we addrefs them than increafe 
his fufFerings and forrows. 

Refrain alfo from prejudicing people againft any 
thing which they have once in their poffeffion and are 
yiot at liberty to give up again, and do not render your 
connexions diffatisfied with their fituationby difagree- 
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able reprefentations of its difadvandiges. There are, 
alas ! but too many preachers of truth of that clafs 
who make it their bufmefs to reafon the mod happy 
and innocent prejudices away, and thus rob their 
brethren frequently of the only comfort which they 
have. This is indeed highly unbecoming a man who. 
poflefTes a feeling mind, and befides can do no good, 
but gather be produdive of the molt lamentable con- 
fequenccs. 

§ XL VI. When a perfon tells difagreeable things 
to -another or puts him to the blufli, do not take a 
ihare in it nor feera to approve of it by applauding 
fmiles, but rather pretend not to hear it. The no- 
blenefs of fuch a conduft is felt and frequently grate* 
fully rewarded. 

§ XLVII. I fhall treat of the cuftom of fpeaking in 
paradoxes, of the fpirit of contrafting and difputing, 
and of quoting the opinion of others, in a fucceeding 
chapter, to which I refer my readers. . 

S XLVIIL Secrecy is one of the cardinal virtues 

in human life, but,, alas ! more rarely to be met with 

every day. Men are in our times fo uncommonly 

fraudulent in their promifes, nay even in the moft fol- 

emn affurances and oaths, as to betray without hefita- 

tion fecrets that have been intruded to them under 

the feal of the moft inviolable fecrecy. People of 

anotlier clafs who are Icfs void of confcientioufnefs 

but extremely heedlefs, cannot bridle their loquacity 

on any account. They forget that they have beeu de- 

fired to be filent, and reveal out of an unpardonable 

imprudence the moft important fecrets of their friends 

in public places ; or fuppofmg every one whom they 

happen to meet to be a faithful friend, communicate 

what they ought not to regard as their property to 

people that are as thoughtlefs as themfelves. Perfons 

of this defcription are equally heedlefs with regard to 

their own fecrets, plans and concerns, and thus de- 

ftroy frequently their temporal happinefs and ruin their 

beft defigns. 



It 18 obvious how much injury in general muft arife 
from fuch an imprudent difclofure of our own fecrets 
and thofe of others. But there are alfo many other 
things which properly are no fecrets, of which reafbn 
however teaches us that it would be better to'^conceal 
than to divulge them, becaufe the communication of 
them can be ufeful and inftruflive to no one, and be- 
come hurtful to fome perfon or other. I recommend 
therefore a prudent refervednefs, which however muft 
not degenerate into a ridiculons myfterioufnefs. I 
muft obferve on this occafion that people in general 
are more referved in defpotic ftates that in countries 
which enjoy more liberty. In the former fear and 
miftruft tie the tongue, and in the latter every one 
follows the impulfe of hisi heart to communicate his 
ideas without reftraint* 

If we cannot avoid intrufting feveral people at on6 
time with the fame fecret, it will be prudent we ihould 
enjoin the ftrifteft fecrecy to every one of them, to 
hid each of them to think' that he is the fole poflef- 
^^Y and will be alone accountable for the keeping of 
it. 

Many people are in the habit of not explaining 
themfelves diftinftly and give no abfolute promife when 
reqmefted by us to preferve a fecret which we are go- 
ing to difclofe to them. Good nature prevents us 
frequently in fuch a cafe to truft to their difcretion. 
Such an ambiguous conduft is however unbecoming 
a real gentleman ; an honeft man declares his inten^ 
tion withgut referve, and liftens not to a difclofure of 
that nature until he has informed us how far he can 
engage himfelf to keep the fecret which we are goiing 
to communicate to him. 

§ XLIX. What the French call confenanceyhsitmo- 
ny and confiftency in our external conduct, equanim- 
ity, abftinence from all violence, from all paffionate" 
heat and precipitation ought to be a particular objeffc 
of the ftudy of people of a violent temper. 
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The art of expreffiiig ourfelves concifely, clearly and 
with energy, without circumlocution and with warmth, 
and of accommodating ourfelves to the capacities of 
thofe with whom we converfe fo as not to tire them ; 
the gift of relating well and with humour, without 
laughing at our own fallies, of reprefenting our obje£t 
drily or in a fmiHng jfhape, in a ferious or a comical 
garment and in its natural colours, is a great talent 
which can be acquired only by ftudy and clofe appli«» 
cation. If we aim at fome perfedion in this great art 
we muft ftudy our perfon, have a proper command 
aver our countenance, guard againft all unnatural dif^ 
tortions of the face, and if we know that certain get 
lures give our form a difagreeable appearance, endeav** 
our to avoid them as much as poilible. Our port 
and geftures muft be noble. It is therefore highly im- 
proper to put our head, arms, and all other Hmbs in 
motion like people of the loweft clafs, when wcfpeak 
of unimportant and unaflFcfting fubjeds. When we 
converfe with others we ought to look them mildly 
and modeftly in the face, and to avoid carefully to 
play with the buttons of our coat or any thing elfe# 
In fliort, every thing that befpeaks a polite cduodou 
and attention to ourfelves is required if qvft converfa- 
tion be to pleafe, and it is highly important we Ihould 
not indulge ourfelves in thefe apparently trifling mat- 
ter») and obferve every rule of the ftrideft decorum^ 
even in the circle of our family, in order to render 
thofe things natural and habitual to us which we fo 
frequently negleft, and which appear to us to be an 
onerous reftraint if we accuftom ourfelves to difregard 
them. It would lead me too far beyond the limits of 
this work were I to enlarge more minutely here on 
this point ; I fliall therefore only remark in general 
that it is highly improper to interrupt others when they 
Ve fpeaking ; that civility requires we ihould take the 
plate which our neighbour offers to us at table, though 
we ihould not incline to eat any of the viands that are 
upon ity and to give it farther ia order to fave him 
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the trouble to hold it lohgel* in his hands on our ac- 
count J to turn our back as little as poffible to other 
people ; to be careful to commit no miftakes in names 
and titles ; when we are walking with people who are 
punftilious, to let him that is fuperior to us always go 
on the right fide, or in the middle if there be three to- 
gether ; to open the window a little or at leaft to make 
a movemeitt as if we were going to do fo, when fome 
perfon paffes our houfe and falutes us \ that we ought 
to obferve the fame rule when we are in a coach ; that 
we ftiould not flare impudently at thofe with whom 
we converfe, but look open and free in their face, have 
a proper command over our voice, not halloo, and 
yet fpeak diftinftly, preferve a certain dignity in our 
gait, and not take the lead of the converfation in all 
companies ; that when we are walking with a lady 
we muft offer her our left arm if Ihe do not walk con- 
veniently on the right fide; that on fteep flairs we 
mufl let the ladies go before us in defcending, but in 
afcending walk before them ; that when people do riot 
comprehend us and we forefee that a more minute ex- 
planation jj^ould be of no ufe^ or when the fubjeSE is 
of fo "little importance as not to deferve a great expen- 
diture of words we ought to give up our point ; that 
people of rank if they be biaffed by prejudices will be 
offended if one who is inferior to them mention their 
name along with his own, as for inflance, " We have 
won yeflerday at play :'* for they require to be treat- 
ed as if they alone were worth mentioning ; that it is 
improper in company to whifper in the ear of our 
neighbour, to lean our head upon our hands at table, 
or to make antick faces "; that it is a breach of good 
breeding to fpoil an innocent joke in company, for in- 
flance, when a perfon exhibits tricks with cards and 
we know the manner of proceeding, to expofe him ; 
that it is improper to return a toothpick to the perfon 
•who obliged us with it after having ufed it ; that we 
ought not to call people ten times back to inform them 
of numerous trifles which we forgot to mention when 
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they parted with us at the door or in the ftreet ; that 
it is a very unbecoming cuftom to have always fome- 
thing between our fingers or in our mouth with which 
we amufe ourfelves while we are in converfation with 
others; that we firft ought to beg leave when we 
want to read a letter or to do any thing elfe of that 
nature in the prefence of others ; that when we pafs 
fome perfon to whom we owe refpeQ:, propriety re- 
quires we fhould pull off our hat on the fide which is 
oppofite to that where he walks, left we fhould touch 
him with it or prevent his feeing our face ; that it is 
a breach of decorum to fit in an awkward pofture at 
table, to make ridiculous faces, or to fuffer a lady or 
a perfon who is our fuperior to affift others with vi- 
ands from a difh that ftands before us, &c. People 
of a certain rank and fuch as have not had a very 
common education know thefe trifling rules from their 
infancy ; I muft however obferve that a negleft of 
them is not looked upon as indiflferent by many, and 
frequently can hurt us materially in the opinion of 
thofe on whom our fortune depends. 

§ L. There are fome more focial impronrieties and 
incongruities which we muft avoid and which will ap- 
pear to us in their proper light if we confider what 
the confequence would be, if every individual oi the 
company in which we are were to take the fame lib- 
erty ; for inftanc^, to fleep during fermon ; to talk in 
a concert ; to whifper into the ear of a friend behind 
the back of another, or to make figns to the former 
which the latter could apply to himfelf ; to talk pri- 
vately in company with a friend ; to expofe ourfelves 
if we dance or play an inftrument indifferently, and 
thus to excite the merriment of the company or to 
m^ke them yawn ; when people want to make room 
for us, to run ten times in all dire£tions againft them 
as Yorick did to the Marchionefs of S*** at Milan ; 
to play at cards although we know the game but in^ 
differently, and thus to tire the patience of thofe that 
play, agamft us, or to make our partners lofe their 
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money by our want of fkill ; to hum the tunc which 
we are dancing ; to ftand in the playhoufe, and thud 
to prevent thofe that fit behind us from feeing ; to 
come later into company, to leave it fooner, or to ftay 
longer than the reft. Avoid all fuch improprieties ! 
Look not into the papers of others, nor ftay alone in 
an apartment where money, notes or writings are on 
the table. If two perfons who walk before you con* 
verfe foftly and cautioufly with each other, you ought 
to make fome noife to prevent all fufpicion of being 
inclined to overhear them, and to fpare them a difa« 
grepable perplexity. Trifling as fuch marks of dif- 
cretion may appear to fome of my readers, yet they 
tend to render converfation pleafant and eafy, and 
therefore ought to be attended to. 

§ LI. We are frequently tired and vexed at the te- 
dioufhefs and prolixity of thofe with whom we hap*» 
pen to converfe. Reafon, prudence and charity re* 
quire we fhould exert all our patience on fuch occa- 
fions if we cannot avoid them, and not to betray our 
difpleafuce by rudenefs and an infulting condud. The 
more inan^ fuch a difcourfe, and the more talkative 
the perfon is who delivers it, the more are we at lib*» 
erty to reflefl: upon other fubjefts. But fuppofe this 
fliould not be, we ought at leaft to recoiled how many 
hours we dream away ufetefsly . We owe befides fome 
facrifice to the focieties which we frequent, and ftiould 
confider jthat we alfo frequently tire others by our dif» 
courfes, however high our opinion may be of the im- 
portance of our deliveries. 

§ LII. Some pebple poffefs an innate facility of con- 
verfmg with men, and a natural gift to form many 
new connedions with the greatcft eafe, and to obtain 
the good opinion of others in a fhort time ; whereas 
others labour under a certain habitual timidity and 
bafhfulnefs, of which they cannot diveft themfelves al- 
though they fee daily new faces. This timidity is un- 
doubtedly but too often the confequence of an erro- 
neous and defective education, and fometimes arifes 
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alfo from a fecret vanity which renders them fearful 
not to appear to advantage. This fearfulnefs in the 
company of ftrangers feems to be conftitutional with 
many people, and all their ftruggles to Ihake it oflf are 
fruitlefs. A certain reigning Prince who is one of 
the mod deferving and fenfible men whom I know, 
and who alfo has not the leaft reafon to be bafhful on 
account of his peribn, nor to fear his producing un- 
favourable impreflions, has aifured me, that although 
he was lifed from his infancy to fee every day new 
faces and large companies, yet he could never uep in- 
to his anti-chamber where his courtiers were affembled 
without being entirely blinded as it were for fome mo- 
ments. Yet that timidity leaves that amiable Prince 
as foon as he has colleded himfelf a little, when he 
converfes freely and kindly with every one, and ftarts 
better fubjeds than his brethren in general are apt to 
introduce on fuch occafions, when the weather, their 
dogs, horfes and fimilar unimportant objeds common- 
ly are the fole theme of their difcourfes. 

A certain eafe in converfation and the gift to appear 
to advantage on the firft interview, as well as to enter 
without reftraint into converfation with ftrangers, and 
to diftinguifh at firft fight whom we have before us 
and what fubjeO: we ought to introduce, are therefore 
qualities which we cannot improve and cultivate too 
diligently. It is however to be wiflied that this might 
never degenerate into that fort of impudence and im- 
portunity vrhich is fo peculiar to adventurers, who 
fometimes contrive to learn in lefs than an hour's time 
the lives of a whole company, and are always ready 
to relate their own adventures ; who do not blufh to 
lolicit without hefitation the friendfhip and the kind 
offices of every new acquaintance, or to offer their fer- 
vices and proteftion to people whom they fee for the 
firft time. The principal point in converfation is to 
be able to fall eafily in with the tone which is new to 
us, and difplay and advance Jlothing in the circles to 
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which we are introduced that is neither valued nor 
underftood there. 

§ LIII. It is therefore alfo neceffary you fliould not 
take too great pretenfions with you into all circles to 
which you are admitted. Prudence requires you 
fhould not expeft to be looked upon as the chief per- 
fon in all companies, to fhine and to be diftinguifhed, 
nor prefume to delire that all eyes (hould be direfted 
exclufively at you, and all ears liften only to your con- 
verfation. If you difregard this advice you may be 
certain that you will imagine yourfelf to be lieglefted 
in all companies, ad a pitiful part, become trouble- 
fome to yourfelf and others, flee the fociety of men 
land be fhunned by them in return, I know many 
people of this defcription who, whenever they are to 
appear in an advantageous light, muft be the centre 
around which the whole company moves ; and there 
are alfo a great number who in Social Life can bear 
the fociety of no one that could be compared with 
them. They are excellent, noble, great, ufeful, be- 
neficent and witty, when they are the only perfons in 
company to whom we direft our difcourfe, requefts, 
expedations and hopes ; but little, mean, revengeful 
and weak as fodn as they are to range themfelves in 
rank and file, and deftroy every edifice the building 
of which has not been fuperintended by themfelves, 
nay even their own- ftrudlure if another perfon have 
added a fmall ornament to it. This is an unhappy 
and unfociable difpofition. If you wifli to live happy 
yourfelf and to render others fo, I would advife you 
in general to expeft and to demand in this fublunary 
world as little as poflible. 

§ LIV. Thus much on external decorum and gooft 
manners ! I now fhall add only a few words more* on 
drefs. Let your drefs be neither above nor beneath 
your fituation ; not above nor beneath your fortune j 
not fantaftical nor too gay, nor oftentatioufly fumptu- 
ous, fplendid and extravagant, but clean, decent and 
tafteful J and if you muji live fumptuoufly let your 
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cxpenfes be tributary to folidity and elegance. Dif. 
tinguifh yourfelf neither by an old fafliioned drefs nor 
by imitating every modifli foppery. Beftow a more 
than common attention to your attire when you muft 
mix with the higher claffes. We are diftreffed in com- 
pany if we are co'nfcious of appearing in an improper 
attire. 

Never wear borrowed garments j for this has the 
moft noxious influence upon the charader in more 
than one refped. 

§ L V. If you aflc * whether it be better to go often 
or feldom in company/ I muft refer you to your own 
individual fituation. 'the circumftances, wants, and 
many other trifling confiderations of different perfons 
may render either one or the other more advifable and 
eligible ; J muft however make the general remark, 
that we ought never to intrude upon people nor to 
vifit them too often ; and as we cannot always pleafe 
every one, that it is better our friends and acquaint- 
ances ftiould ?Sk us, ' why we fee them fo rarely ?' 
than complain of our coming too often and intruding 
ourfelves every where. We have a certain internal 
fenfe (if infatuation and prefumption do not blind us) 
•which tells us whether our vifit be agreeable or not, 
and whether we may ftay longer or ought to take our 
leave ? The manner in which we are treated by the 
children and domeftics is frequently a pretty unequiv- 
ocal indication of the difpofition of their parents and 
mafters towards us. 

As for the reft, I advife you to form as kvr familiar 
connexions as poflible ; to feled only a fmall circle 
of friends^ and to be extremely careful how you ex- 
tend it. Men are but too apt to ab#; or to flight us 
if we become perfedly familiar with them: If we wifh 
to live comfortably, we muft in general remain 7?rj«- 
gers to others in fome degree ; for then tljey will fpare 
and refpeft us, and court our fociety. On this ac- 
count it is highly eligible to live in great cities where 
£ 2 
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we every day can fee other people. This is extreme* 
ly pleafing to a man that is not timid amongft Jiran^ 
gers ; for then we hear frequently what we perhaps 
fhould not have learnt if we had been known to the 
company. No perfon watches us and we can make 
many ufeful obfervations. 

§ LVL As for the reft, I advife you alfo for your 
own fake and that of others never to believe any foci- 
ety to be fo entirely indifferent, or the difcourfe of any 
perfon fo totally inane, as to render it impoffible for 
you to learn at leaft fomething from it, or to derive 
from it matter for refleflion. 

Do not defire to meet in all companies with erudi- 
tion and fine culture } but prefer, encourage and pro- 
mote found natural underftanding and plain fenfe ; 
afford thofe that are gifted with it opportunities to dif- 
play and to exert it, and mix with people of all ranks, 
and you will acquire by degrees the tone and difpo- 
lition of mind which time and circumftances will de- 
mand. 

§ LVII. But with whom are we to converfe mod 
frequently ? The folution of this query naturally muft 
be modified by the particular fituation of every indi- 
vidual. If we can choofe, (which en pajfant is oftener 
the cafe than we think,) it will always be advifable to 
feleQ: thofe for our companions that are wifer than 
ourfelves, people of whom we can learn fomething 
ufeful, who do not flatter and are fuperior to us. We 
prefe/ however but too frequently to affemble around 
us a circle of inferior geniufes, who whirl around us 
ii) obfequious gyration as often as our fuperior mind 
is pleafed to brandifh its magical wand j the confe- 
quence of whicSis that we always remain a» we were, 
and never improve in wifdom and virtue. There are 
indeed fituations in Social Life in which it is ufeful 
and inftrudive to mix with people of all capacities, 
nay, where it is our duty to converfe not only with 
perfons of whom we can learn fomething, but alfo 
with fuch as can derive inftrudion from us^ and have 
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no right to demand it ; but this condefcenfion ought 
never to be carried fo far as to endanger the account 
which we muft give one time of the ufe of our life 
and of our duty to ftrive at greater perfcflion. 

§ LVIIL The tone that prevails in companies is 
frequently uncommonly iingular and unaccountable. 
Prejudice, vanity, cuftom, authority, the defire of im- 
itating others, and Heaven knows what more, fre- 
quently render that tone fo peculiar, that fbmetimes 
people who live in the fame place, meet and converfe 
with each other year after year, and talk of fubje^ in 
fuch a manner as renders their converfation highly 
tirefome and tedious to the whole company and to ev- 
ery individual member of it. They believe however 
neverthelefs to be obliged to fubmit to the inconve- 
nience (rf continuing that fort of life without interrup- 
tion. Can it be maintained with the lead colour of 
truth that mofl fafhionable circles aflford only to a An- 
gle member real pleafure ? How often do we find 
fcarcely ten perfons amongft fifty that take up the 
cards who play from inclination ? It is therefore high- 
ly ridiculous it free and independent people who hve 
in fmali towns, or even in villages and could enjoy life 
in a rational manner, unihackled by the onerous fet- 
ters of faihion, bend their necks under that painful 
and cumberfome yoke in order to imitate the fafliion- 
able follies of the capital. If we have fome influence 
over our neighbours and fellow-citizens, it is our du- 
ty to contribute as much as lies in our power to ren- 
der that tone more rational. But if this fhould not 
be the cafe and we happen to drop fingly into fuch a 
circle, it will be prudent in us not || increafe by an 
awkward, fuUen or morofe conduft, the uneafinefs of 
the landlord and his guefts, but rather to (hew our- 
felves as mailers of the art of talking much without 
faying any thing, and to claim at leafl the merit to 
fill up a .vacancy which otherwife would have been 
occupied by flander. 
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In populous and large cities we are leaft obferved 
and can live according to our inclination ; for there 
we are under lefs reftraint, lefs watched and controll- 
ed ; our domeftic concerns are lefs expofed to obfer- 
vation and cenfure ; we may walk about unobferyed, 
peaceably and undifturbed, tranfafl: our bufimefs and 
choofe a mode of life as we think it moft convenient. 
But in fmall towns we are doomed to keep a ftrift ac-' 
count with a number of frequently tirefome acquaint- 
ances, coufins, &c. of the vifits we are expefted to 
pay and to receive, which generally begin at an early 
hour in the afternoon and laft till ten or eleven o'clock 
at night, during which time the news from the capi- 
tal, politics and fimilar edifying fubjefts are common- 
ly the fole topics of converfation. This is undoubt- 
edly highly painful to a man of fenfe ; yet, there are 
means of refining by degrees the tone of converfation 
in fuch places, or of prevailing upon the weak Public 
after we have been fcandalized a few months, to fuf-- 
fer us to live in our own manner, if we are honeft,. 
humane, obliging and fociable. In villages and at our 
country feats we may undoubtedly live moft comfort- 
able ; and a perfon that is defirous to make a good 
ufe of his time and to contribute to the happinefs of 
* others, finds there numerous opportunities to be a ben- 
efador of the moft ufeful but too much negledted 
clafe : focial pleafures are however more difficult to 
be procured in the country than in cities and towns. 
In thofe moments our heart is moft in want of the fo- 
ciety of fome dear friend, the faithful partner in our 
joys and forrows being perhaps many miles diftant 
from us, unlefs me be rich enough to coUeft a whole 
army of friends around us ; but this is alfo attended 
with many inconveniences, and very rich people feel 
befides this want but rarely. If you wifh to live hap- 
py in the country, you muft therefore learn the great 
art to relijfh and to difcover the good qualities of thofe 
that happen to be about you, not to grow tired of 
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fimple pleafures, to hufband them well, and to give 
them a pleafing variety; 

Our converfetion in the country is very apt to grow 
tirefome and infipid, becaufe our wives, children and 
domeftic friends are conftantly about us. This may 
be remedied by a ftore of good books which afford 
new matter for converfation, by an interefting corref- 
pondence with abfent friends that are dear to us, and 
by a wife management of our time. No pleafure is 
fweeter in the country than that 'of meeting our little 
fecial circle in the evening of a well fpent day, after 
we have performed fome ufeful bufinefs, either to take 
a walk, or to unbend our mind by cheerful converfa- 
tion and innocent fports : but nothing is more dread- 
ful than t9 fee people in fmall towns or in the coun- 
try, who muft meet every day, conftantly quarrel with 
each other, although they are not rich enough to b^ 
entirely independent. They render their exiftence 
miferable in the laft degree. It is therefore highly im- 
portant for people that reficje in fmall towns or in the 
country, to be indulgent,, obliging, pliant, circumfped 
and prudent in their conduft, arid to obferve a kind 
of coquetry in converfation, in order to prevent mif- 
underftanding, difguft and averfion. But we have al- 
fo no where more reafon to be cautious with regard 
to our difcourfes and adlions than in fmall towns, and 
fuch places where a narrow minded tone prevails, be- 
eaufe thofe that live there have little amufement, and 
frequently know of no other diverfion than to repeat 
the ftory of every goflip and to meddle with the af- 
fairs of their neighbours and acquaintances. 

§ UX. In foreign countries we cannot be too cir- 
^umfpeft in converfation from various confiderations. 
It is always very neceffary not to flight certain rela- 
tions, whether we travel for the fake of inftruftion, or 
ki political or economical concerns, or only to amufe 
ourfelves. If we travel to gather inftruftion, we ought 
above all things to confider in what country we are, 
and whether we may fpeak of and inquire after every 
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thing without expofing ourfelves to danger or vesda- 
tion. There are but too many ftates where the gov- 
ernment feverely puniflies thofe that bring certain 
works of darknefs to light. In fuch countries circum- 
fpeSion is highly neccffary as well in our converfa- 
tions and inquiries as in the choice of thofe with whom 
we form connexions. On this occafion I muft ob- 
ferve, that very few travellers have a right to trouble 
thfeir head about the internal conftitution of foreign 
countries ; yet curiofity and a certain impulfe of rdfl- 
lefs adivity unites in our age large numbers, to col- 
led): in foreign hotels, inns and clubs dubious anecdotes 
for the compofition of fome indigefted work, while 
they would have found at home fufficient to do and 
to learn, if they really had the welfare of mankind as 
much at heart as they pretend. It is obvious that this 
precaution is doubly neceffary when we have fonie- 
thing to alk or to tranfadt for our own benefit in a 
foreign place. As in fuch a cafe many eyes are di* 
refted at us, we muft avoid all connexion with peo- 
pie who being diflatisfied with the exifting government 
are eager to throw themfelves into the way of foreign^ 
ers, becaufe they have injured their charader by their 
imprudent condudt, and thus deprived themfelves of 
the means of obtaining civil advantages, which they 
however feem to fcorn as the fox did the grapes. 
They feek to raife themfelves a little in the opinion of 
their fellow-citizens by intruding themfelves upon for- 
eigners, attending them every where on their walks, 
and thus leading others to fuppofe that they have con* 
neftions abroad. A foreigner who intends to flop 
only a few days at a place may without danger rove 
about at pleafure with thefe generally garrulous Cicer* 
onies^ who commonly are provided with a large ftore 
of jocular and fcandalous tales and anecdotes ; no * 
man of fenfe will blame him for it. But a perfon that 
means to ftay fome time at a place and wifhes to be 
introduced to politer circles, or has to tranfad: bufi- 
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nefs of confequence, will do well to confult the opinioa 
of the public in the choice of his connefikions, 

Almoft every town contains a party of fuch mal- 
contents who are diffatisfied either ymh government 
or with the majority of their fellow-citizens. Do not 
aflbciate with fuch people, nor choofe your connec- 
tions from among them. They either imagme they 
do not receive that attention to which they prefume 
to be entitled, or are of a turbulent, calumniating, 
malevolent, artful, immoral and arrogant difpofition. 
As they are Ihunned by their fellow-citizens for one 
or the other of thefe reafons, they eftablifh among 
themfelves an affociation which they endeavour to 
ftrengthen, by alluring people of underftanding and 
probity by flattery and other defpicable means. Avoid 
as much as poffible all intercourfe with fuch people, 
and every thing in general that breathes party fpirit, 
if you wifli to Uve comfortably. 

§ LX. Epiftolary correfpondence is a converfation 
carried on by letters j almoft all the rules which we 
have given for focial converfation may therefore be 
applied to our literary intercourfe with others. Do 
therefore not extend your correfpondence too much ; 
for this anfwers no reafonable purpofe, and is not on* 
ly expenfive, but alfo will take away much of your 
time. Be as cautious in the choice of thofe with whom 
you cultivate z, familiar correfpondence as you ought 
to be in the feleftion of your daily companions. Take 
a firm refolution never to write a letter that contains 
not fomething that can be ufeful, or afford real plea- 
fure to the perfon to whom it is direded. Circum- 
fpeftion is ftill more neceffary in writing than in fpeak- 
ing. It is alfo highly important we fhould take pro- 
per care of the letters which we receive. It will fcarcc- 
ly be believed how much vexation, animofity and dif- 
cord can arife from the negleQ: of this rule of pru- 
dence. A fingle irrevocable word written in a letter, 
a fmgle flip of paper left carelefsly upon the table or 
dropped by accident has frequently utterly ruined the 
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peace of many perfons, and deftroyed'the happinefs 
of whole families. We can therefore not be too cir- 
cumfpe£t with regard to our letters and to writing in 
general. I repeat it, a heedlefs word which we tttter 
is generally foon forgotten, but one that is written can 
produce the greateft mifchief even after the lapfe of 
many years. 

Letters whofe fpeedy and careful delivery is of fome 
importance to you ought always to be fent by the reg- 
ular poft, and never to be tranfmitted from motives 
of economy by travellers or enclofed to others, for we 
can rarely rely upon the punftuality of people in gen- 
eral. 

Nevier read your letters if poffible in the prefence 
of others but always when you are by yourfelf ; for 
the contrary is a breach of civility, and alfo may lead 
you to betray their contents by your change of coion- 
tenance. 

There are people particularly among the ladies, who 
trouble their friends and acquaintances that live with 
them in the fame place on every trifling occafion with 
notes and penny poft letters, a cuftom which is ex- 
tremely improper as it encroaches upon the time of 
many perfons who know how to employ it to a better 
purpofe, and are not at leifure to read and to anfwer 
every ufelefs fcrawl which is fent to them by. idle 
people. 

§ LXI. Believe always that moft people are not half 
fo good as their friends reprefent them, nor half fo 
bad as they are painted by their enemies, and you may 
be certain that you will derive many important bene- 
fits from it. 

Judge not of men by their words but by their deeds, 
and choofe for your obfervations thofe moments in 
which they do not fufpedt to be obferved by you. Di- 
redt your attention to their lefs important proceedings^ 
but not to aftions of great moment which generally 
are performed with more precaution and circumfpec- 
tion. Obferve the humour which a healthy man dit 
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plays when he awakes from fleep, and the difpofition 
which he fhews in the prior part of the day when body 
and foul appear in their morning drefs. Endeavour 
to learn what fort of viands and beverage he likes beft : 
whether he prefers very fubftantial and fimple food 
or high feafoned and compound difhes ; obferve his 
gait and port, whether he loves to walk by himfelf or 
prefers to lean upon the arm of another ; whether 
he walks in a ftrat line or croffes the way of his com- 
panion, runs againft others and treads upon their feet ; 
whether he diflikes walking by himfelf and always 
muft have a perfon to attend him ; whether he ufes 
to confult his friends and acquaintances upon every 
trifle, and regulates his conduft after that of his neigh- 
bours and connexions ; whether he immediately picks 
up what he has dropt, or leaves it upon the ground 
and takes it up only when it is moft convenient to, 
him ; whether he is ufed to interrupt the difcourfe of 
others, and monopolizes as it were the converfation j 
whether he is fond of bdng myfterious, and accuftom- 
ed to call people afide to whifper trifling matters in 
their ear ; whether he is eager to decide in every mat- 
ter that is brought upon the carpet, &c. The hand 
writing of people correfponds alfo frequently with their 
charader. All children whofe education I have fu- 
perintended have learnt to fliape their letters after the 
form of mi>e, but as foon as their difpofition began to 
unfold itfetf every one added gradually fome features 
of his own. At the firil view their hand writing 
feemed to be alike ; but upon more minute examina- 
tion, I could difcover lazinefs in the manner of one, 
and in that of others narrownefs of foul, inconfiften- 
cy, thoughtlefl&iefs, firmnefs, perverfenefs, regularity, 
or any other peculiarity, Collefl: all thefe obfenra- 
tions carefully ; but be not fo unjuft as to judge of the 
whole charafter by a few of thefe and fimilar traits. 
Be not too partial to people that are more civil to you 
than others. 
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Beware to rely firmly upon the love arid friendfliip 
of others, before you have proofs of their afFeftion 
that have coll them {ome facrifice. Moft people that 
feem to be cordially devoted to us, (brink back as foon 
as occafion demands they fhould fupprefs their favour- 
ite inclination on our account. This is the real (land- 
ard by which we can judge how we ought to value 
the attachment of others. It is no merit to do every 
thing in our power to oblige and to pleafe a friend 
while we can do it conveniently ; the real and only 
teft of y our fincere concern for his happinefs, confifts 
in our readinefs to purchafe his comfort even at the 
expence of our favourite propenfities. 

§ LXIL All thefe general and the fubfequent fpe- 
cial rules as well as many more which I muft leave to 
the judgment of my readers, left I fhould tranfgrcfs 
the limits of this work, tend to render converfation 
eafy and pleafant and to fweeten Social Life. But 
there may be fome who perhaps have particular rea- 
fons to difregard one or the other of thefe rules, and 
in that cafe I think it but juft to leave every one at 
liberty to promote his individual happinefs in his own 
way. I fhall obtrude my fpecifics upon no one. 
Thofe that wifh neither for the favour of the great nor 
for general applaufe nor fame, that on account of their 
political or economical fituation or from other reafons 
have no occafion to extend the circle of their* ac- 
quaintances, and people who are compelled by old 
age or infirmity to fhun focial converfation, are not in 
want of thefe rules. We ought therefore to be juft 
enough to demand of no one that he fhould accom- 
modate himfelf to our cuftoms, but let him fteer his 
own courfe \ for as the happinefs of every individual 
depends upon the notions which he entertains of it, it 
would be cruel to attempt to compel any one to be 
happy contrary to his inclination. It is highly enter- 
taining to obferve how bufy fome empty headed ge- 
niufes fometimes are to decry a worthy man, who has 
no inclination to accommodate himfelf to the filly tone 
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that prevails in their circles, and being perfeAly fatis« 
fied with his fecluded exiftence refufes to facrifice his 
precious time to the puerile whims of every fool. 
When we refufe to h^Jlavcs to fociety we offend very 
often thofe bufy idlers who know of no other occupa- 
tion than to go from their beds to the looking-glafs, 
thence to dinner, from dinner to the card table, and 
then to bed again. But this is extremely unjuft, and 
we ought to blame no one fdr refufing to facrifice his 
duty to fociability. To ftay at home and to do what 
we ought to do and for which we are accountable, does 
indeed not deferve to be called a ridiculous iingu« 
larity. 

§ LXIII. Before I point out the particular rules 
which we mufl obferve in the qonverfation with men, 
I beg leave to make one more obfervation.— -Did I 
write only or principally for ladies^ I fhould have omit- 
ted or at leaft modified many of the rules which I 
have laid down and intend giving in the fubfequent 
pages, or fubllituted others in their room which would 
be lefs ufeful to men. This however is not the fcope 
of my book. Experienced and wife ladies alone can 
give to their fex the beft rules for regulating their con- 
du£t properly in Social Life ; this is a tafk in which a 
man would not fucceed. If however the fair fex 
fliould ifind in this work foine ufeful hints which they 
can apply to themfelves it would be no fmall fatisiac- 
tion to me. I only beg leave to obferve here, that la- 
dies are reftrained by many confiderations which do 
not concern our fex. They depend more than men 
upon the opinion of the \«forld, and mufl be more cau- 
tious and referved in their condud. On one hand 
they are indulged with more inadvertencies than our 
fex, and on the other with more whims : their con- 
dud begins fooner to influence their character, while 
boys and youths may be more heedlefs without injur- 
ing themfelves in a material degree ; their exiftence is 
(or at leaft ought to be) confined chiefly to their do- 
meftic circle, whereas the man is tied more firmly to 
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the ftate by his (ituation. From this reafon many vir* 
tues and vices, a&ions and omiflions, produce entire- 
ly different confequences if they be copimitted by one 
fex than if chargeable upon the other. 



CHAPTER IL 

On the Converfation with Ourfehes. 



SECTION I. 



The duties which we have to obferve towards our* 
felves are of the laft importance, to converfe with our 
own perfon can therefore neither be ufelefs nor unin« 
terefting. It is inexcufable in any man to live con* 
ftantly abroad and to negleft his own fociety in order 
to converfe with others, to flee as it were from him* 
felf, not to cultivate his own Self^ and neverthelefs to 
meddle uninterruptedly with the concerns of others. 
A man who makes it his daily occupation to live 
abroad becomes a ftranger in his own houfe^j' a per-^ 
fon that lives in a conftant round of diverfions be- 
comes a ftranger to his own heart,' is compelled to 
ftrive to kill his internal wearinefs in the croud of idle 
people, Ibfes all confidence in himfelf and is in the 
greateft diftrefs if ever he find himfelf vis-a-vis with 
himfelf. The man that frequents only thofe circles 
in which he is flattered, grows fo averfe from the 
voice of truth that at laft he fhuts his ears againft it if 
it fpeak in his heart. If his confcience neverthelefs 
continue to reproach him, he plunges into the buftle 
of fociety where that L^neficial monitor is filenced. 
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§ IL Take therefore care not to negled your fin- 
cereft friend, your own felf, fo as to make him turn 
his back on you when you are mod in want of him : 
alas ! there will be moments in which you dare not 
forfake yourfelf, though all the world fliould relin- 
quifli you, moments in which the converfation with 
your own felf will be your only comfort. But what 
will become of you in fuch moments if you be at war 
with your own heart, if this laft and only friend too 
deny you all kind of confolation and affiftance ? 

§ III. But if you wifh to find comfort, happinefs 
and peace in converfing with your own felf, you muft 
difplay towards your own perfon as much prudence, 
honefty, propriety and juftice as you ought to fhow 
in the fociety of others, and neither exafperate nor 
deprefs yourfelf by negleQ:, nor corrupt your heart by 
flattery. 

§ IV. Take care of the health of your foul as well 
as of that of your body ; but fpoil neither the one nor 
the other by too much tendemefs. The man that en- 
dangers his conftitution by too much labour or ex- 
cefs, fquanders away a treafure which frequently is 
alone fufficient to raife him above men and fete, and 
without which the wealth of all the world is not worth 
a pin. But he that dreads every breeze of air and is 
fearful to exert and to exercife his limbs, lives a nerve- 
lefs life of conftant anxiety, and attempts in . vain to 
put the rufty fprings in motion when he has occafion 
to exert his natural powers. A man that conftantly 
expofes his mind to the tem^efts of paffion, or inceff- 
antly crowds the fails of hisfpirit, either runs aground 
or muft return with his leaky veffel into port, when 
the beft feafon for making new difcoveries fets in. 
But he that fufFers the faculties of his underftanding 
and memory conftantly to fleep, or fliudders at every 
little ftruggle or at any fort of painful exertic>n, en- 
joys not only very little of the fweets of life, but is al- 
fo totally loft as foon as energy, courage and refolu- 
tioQ is required* 
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Take therefore care not to torment yourfelf by im* 
aginary fufferings of the body or the foul ; do not 
give way to every adverfe incident or corporeal afflic* 
tion ! Take courage and be refolute ! All the ftorms 
of adverfity are tranfient ; all diiEculties can be over- 
come by firmnefs of mind, and the remembrance of 
every lofs can be exploded from the memory if we 
bend our attention upon fome other objeft. 

§ V. Have a proper regard for yourfelf if you wifli 
to be efteemed by others. Do nothing fecretly of 
which you would be afhamed if a ftranger were to fee 
it. A&, well and properly, rather to preferve your 
regard for yourfelf than to pleafe others. Do not in- 
dulge yourfelf with regard to your drefs and appear- 
ance when you are alone. Do not walk about in a 
dirty, ragged and improper attire, nor floverily and 
negligently when you are not obferved. Preferve a 
proper fenfe of your internal dignity. Never lofe 
your reliance upon yourfelf, and upon the confciouf- 
nefs of your value in the eyes of your Creator ; and 
although you are fenfible not to be as wife and ca- 
pable as others, yet do not defpair to come up with 
them ; let not your zeal flacken, nor be wanting in 
probity of heart ! 

§ VI. Do not defpair nor grow fiiint-hearted if you 
cannot attain that degree of moral or intelleftual great- 
nefs at which an other has arrived, and be not fo un- 
juft as to overlook thofe advantages which you perhaps 
have before him. But fuppofe this fhould not be 
the cafe, is it poffible wfe all could be equally great ? 
Refift the defire to rule or to a£J: a^ confpicuous part. 
Alas ! you do not know how dearly we often muft 
pay for it. I am very fenfible that it is extremely 
difficult to conquer the defire to become a great man ; 
if we be firmly perfuaded we are gifted with great 
abilities and poffefs internal merit, particularly if we 
live amongft a herd of nervelefs beings who are def- 
titute of mental and bodily energy, and fee how little 
they value our worth, how little influence we have upon 
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them, how little they are fenfible of our fupenority, and 
how arrogantly the moft pitiful and dulleftgeniafes,who 
attain the objeft of their prefumptuous wiflies without 
any exertion of their own,look down upon us. It is tru- 
ly hard ! You try all ways and means to obtain the re- 
ward due to your merits and to render yourfelf ufeful ; 
but all your attempts are fruitlefs, and the ftate remains 
blind to your worth. You attempt todiftinguifli yourfelf 
by the fiiperior excellence of your domeftic eftablifli- 
ment ; but your income is too fmall, and your wife 
does not fupport you properly ; your fpirit is depreff- 
ed by domeftic cares, and thus you are compelled to 
keep in the common road ; you perceive with pain 
that your abilities are doomed to lie dormant, and 
that the fprings of your foul grow rufty from inaftivi- 
ty ; but you cannot refolve to have recourfe to the 
ufual artifices to render yourfelf important, and to ex* 
-cite the attention of your cotemporaries by a pompous 
fliew of your capacities ; nor can you reconcile your- 
felf to a life of obfcuritv and idlenefs. I confefs your 
fituation is truly painful and unfortunate: Yet- do 
not defpsdr ; have confidence in yourfelf and truft to 
Providence ! There exifts a greatnefs which is inde- 
pendent on men, fate and the applaufe of the world ; 
It confifts in the internal confcioufnefs of our merit 
and redtitude j and our fenfe of it grows ftronger the 
lefs it is taken notice of. 

§ VII. Be an agreeable companion to yourfelf: 
that is, never be entirely unoccupted, nor have too oft- 
en recourfe to the ftore of knowledge which you have 
treafured up in your foul j, but colleft new ideas from 
books and men. It is aftonilhing how tirefome we 
grow to ourfelves and others if we ruminate conftant- 
ly only upon our favourite ideas, and how foon we 
tnen accuftom ourfelves to rejefl: all other notions that 
differ from thofe upon wlxich we are ufed to feed day 
after day. 

F ^ 
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Our own fociety does however never grow mofir 
tedious and diftrefling to ourfelves than when we have 
painful accounts to fettle with our heart and confcience* 
If you wilh to convince yourfelf of the truth of this 
affertion you need but to obferve the difference of your 
difpofition. How much diffatisfied with ourfelves^ 
how abfent and how burthenfome to ourfelves are we 
^er a traia of hours which we have trifled away or 
fpent in doing wrong, and how ferene, how happy to 
refle£k upon our conduct, and to give audience to our 
ideas at the clofe of a well-fpent day ! 

§ Vin. You muft however not be fatisfied with be- 
ing merely an agreeable and entertaining companion 
to yourfelf, but alfo avoid all fort of felf-flatteiy and 
fhow yourfelf your own bcft and fmcereft friend. If 
you defire to be as kind and obliging to your own 
perfon as you are to your acquaintances you muft al- 
fo be as fevere and juft to yourfelf as you are to oth- 
ers. We are but too apt to be indulgent to ourfelves 
while we cenfure the condu£l of others with the great- 
eft rigour, and to impute our deviations from the 
right path, though we acknowledge them as fails to 
fate or to irrefiftible impulfions, while we treat our er- 
ring brethren with intolerance. This is however ex- 
tremely wrong and unjuft. 

§ IX. Let not the confcioufnefs of your bemg bet- 
ter and wifer than others that are of your age and in 
a fituation fimilar to yours, be the ftandard by which 
you eftimate your merits } but judge of the real value 
of your deferts by your capacities, your education and 
the opportunities which you have had to grow wifer 
and better than many others. Give frequently an im- 
partial account to yourfelf on this point in the hours 
of folitude, and alk yourfelf as an unprejudiced judge, 
how you have improved all opportunities to attain a 
higher degree of perfection ? 
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CHAPTER m. 



On the Converfatim with People of different Tempers 
and Difpqfitwns^ 



SECTION 1 

We allow generally that there are four differeftt 
jginds of temper, and maintain that a man is either of 
a choleric, a phlegmatic, a fanguine, or a melancholy 
difpofitioni Although neither of thefe tempers ever 
prevail fo exclufively in our conftitution as not to be 
modified in a fmaller or greater degree by foqjie allay 
of another, which infinite mixture produces the mofl: 
^admirable variety ; yet one of thefe four cardinal winds 
generally exercifes a peculiar power over the veffel of 
levery fon of Eve, to direfl: its courfe on the ocean of 
life. People who are entirely of a choleric temper arc 
,extremely dangerous to the peace and tranquility of 
-thofe that muft live in their fociety* If your happi- 
ciiefs be dear to you, you will do well to (hun them as 
. much as poffible ; for their fire burns inceffantly, lights 
and confumes without warqjing. People who arc en- 
tirely of 2i fanguine teniper are weak and inconfiftent, 
deftitute of energy and firmnefs* Perfons df an en»* 
. tirely melancholy, temper are always phlegmatic and a 
. burden to themfelves and others* • 
. People of a cholericofanguine temper in general arc 
ihofe that diftinguifli themfelves moft in the world, 
.iare more feared than others, and are more inclined to 
rule, to build and to deftroy ; the cholerico^fanguine 
temper conllitutcs therefore the chatafter which is the 
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attribute of the ruler and the defpot ; if it be allaye J 
with a certain degree of a melancholy difpofition it 
produces a complete tyrant. 

People of a Janguineo-phlegmatic temper enjoy un- 
doubtedly the happieft difpofition* Their life is gen- 
erally the moft tranquil and undifturbed ; they have 
a true reKfh of the pleafures which the world affords, 
do not often abufe their abilities, hurt no one ; but at 
the fame time perform no eminent deeds ; yet if this 
charader attain the higheft degree of which it is capa- 
ble, it generally renders thofe that poffefs it voluptua- 
ries of the coareft and moft ftupid elafs. 

Cholerico^melancholy people caufe a great deal of mif- 
chief 5 thirft of blood, revenge, devaftation, perfeca- 
tion of innocence and fuicide are frequently the con- 
fequences of this difpofition. 

People of a melaneholy-fanguine temper generally 
light the torch of their life on bc^h ends at once, and 
ruin their body and foul* 

Cbolerko^hlegmatic temper* arc rarely to be mee 
with : this compofition feems to imply a contradi^on j 
and yet there are people in whofe Gharafter thefe twa 
extremes conftantly fucceed each other like ebb and 
flood, and thefe difpofitions are entirely unfit for oc- 
cupations that require cool reafoning and equanimity* 
They can be put in adion only with the greateft dif- 
ficulty, and when they are roufed at laft from their in- 
a&ivity, rage and foam like wiFd beafts and fpoil eve- 
ry thing by their furious impetuofity. 

Melancholy-phlegmatic difpofitions arc more intoler- 
able than any of the preceding defcription, and to live 
with them is for every rational man hell upon earth,. 
I repeat it once more, the mixture of tempers is infi- 
nitely variegated j but where one of thefe difpofitions? 
decidedly prevails we behold always certain virtues or 
vices in its train which are peculiar to it. Thus fan- 
guine people for inftance are generally vain, but be- 
nevolent, fympathetic and take to every thing that 
interefts them with vivacity and pafiion \ choleric tern- 
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pers are commonly ambitious ; melanchoty difpoiltTons 
incline to miftruft and avarice, and people of a phleg- 
matic temper perfift obftinately in their prejudices to 
fave themfelves the trouble of refleding. We muft 
ftudy the temper of men if we wifh to operate upon 
them in converfation, I can give only a few hints 
with regard to this point if I am to keep within the 
limits of this work. 

§ n. People of an imperious difpofition are extreme- 
ly difficult to be treated properly, and entirely unfit 
for amicable and focial converfation. They are de- 
termined to afl: every where the principal part suid 
want to be humoureid on every occaficm. They not 
only defpife what has not been erefted nor is direded 
by themfelves, but alfo deftroy it if they can : but 
whenever they have the lead, or at lead arc perfuaded 
they have it, they work with indefatigable zeal and 
overcome all difficulties that are thrown in their way. 
Two people of an imperious temper if united to attain 
jointly the fame objefl: never will produce any good) 
but be impelled by their private paffion to deftroy ev* 
ery thing diat comes in their way. Thence we may 
eafily conclude how we muft ad if we be obliged to 
live in the fociety of fuch people. 

§ III. Ambitious people muft be treated \Rdth the 
fame prudence and caution as thofe of an imperious 
temper. The imperious poffefs always a large (hare 
of ambition, but not all people of an ambitious difpo- 
fidon are alfo of an imperious temper. They will fre- 
quently be fatisfied with a&ing a fubaltem part pro-* 
vided they may hope to be able to appear to advan* 
tage ; nay there are inftances in which they fometimes 
Will feek honour in humiliation, they refent however 
nothing with moi^ impiacability than an attack of this 
weak fide of thdra. 

§ IV. Vain people want to be flattered ; praife af- 
fords them the greateft pleafure, and they will be fat- 
isfied if we take much notice of them, difplay attach- 
ment to them and admire them, although we fliould 
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not honour them much. As every man has more or 
lefs defire to pleafe and to produce advantageous im«^ 
preiHonSy we may fometimes indulge a good man that 
is infe&ed with this weaknefs in this point without 
doing wrong, now and then drop a word that pleafes 
him, let him enjoy the praife which he receives and 
even fuffer him to applaud himfelf a little occafional- 
ly. It is however extremely degrading for any man 
to aft the mean part of a low flatterer, who by cring- 
ing adulation infatuates vain people in fuch a degree 
as to render them averfe to hear any thing but praife^ 
and make them fhut their ears entirely againft the fa- 
cred voice of truth, and fhun and depreciate every 
good and candid man that cannot refolve to demeatt 
himfelf, or thinks it improper and rude to extol them 
in their prefence. The learned and ladies are partic- 
ularly apt to be fpoiled by that fort of adulation, and 
I knew fome whofe company on that account was in- 
fupportable to every plain dealing man. At every 
word which you are going to utter they expeft eager-* 
ly to hear fomething flattering and obliging, and can** 
not conceal their vexation and ill humour' as foon a& 
.they find themfelves difappointed. The lafl: degree of 
this vanity leads to a kind of egotifm which renders 
' us incapable for all focial and amicable connexions, 
. and grows as burdenfome to the perfon infefted with 
; it as it is difgufting to thofe that mufl live with him.* 
. Although it would be wrong in us to flatter fuch 
. vain people, yet not all pf rfons have a right to attempt 
their reformation, particularly if they be not at alJ 
connefted with them, to lefture them in a rude man- 
ner, to humble them, or to fliow them lefs civility and 
kindnefs than they would fhow to any other perfon ; 
and thofe that confl:antly muft live with them would 
aft very wrong were they to require this of us, and to 
defire us to aflifl them in reforming their fpoiled 
friends. 

Vain people are very apt to flatter others, becaufe. 
they expeft to be repaid in their own coin* 
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§ V. Arrogance differs fromimperioufnefs, ambi- 
tion and vanity as well as from pride. I wifli pride 
were regarded as a laudable equality of mind, as a 
confcioufnefs of internal fuperiority and dignity, as a 
fenfe of our inability to commit a mean adion. This 
pride produces grdit and noble deeds ; it is the laft 
fupport of perfecuted innocence, raifes us above fatq 
.and bad men, and compels even the powerful villain 
to admire involuntarily' the wife and goodman whom 
he oppreffes. Arrogance on the contrary aftuates U8 
to boaft of merits which we do not poflefs, and to be 
proud of fomething that has no intrinfic value. It is 
arrogance that renders a blockhead proud of his titled 
and anceftry ! It is arrogance that renders the wealthy 
citizen fo fti£F, rude and unfociable \ It is arrogance 
that infatuates the artifl with fo much confidence in 
his fuppofed merits and talents, which although ac- 
knowledged as fuch by no perfon, raife him m . hi^ 
ideas far above all other mortals. If no perfon admire 
him, he rather will accufe the whole world of want of 
tafte than form the natural thought that his abilities 
and fkill cannot be fb great as he fuppofes*. 

If this arrogance be the inhabitant of a poor and 
difregarded fubjefk, it becomes an objed of pity and 
rarely does much harm. It is generally attended by 
ftupidity or ignorance, and o^ courfe incorrigible by 
found reafoning, and does not deferve to be treated 
with modefty and indulgence. You cannot check ar- 
rogance better than by repaying perfons who are in- 
flated with it in their own way, by appearing not to 
be leniible of their arrogance, or taking no notice of 
them, and looking upon them as you would look at 
an empty fpot even when you want their afliilance j 
for I know from my own experience the more you 
humour them the more infolence you will experience. 
But if you pay them in their own coin their flupidi- 
ty will perplex; them, and they will lower their high 
ftrainx 
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§ VI. It is very unpleafant to converfe with irrita« 
ble people who areeafy to be offended. This irrita* 
bility may however originate from different fources. 
If therefore we find that the man with whom we mufl 
live and who is apt to be irritated by the leafl un- 
guarded word, or a fufpicious look, or by want of at- 
tention, if you find that fuch a man be very prone to 
take offence becaufe he is inflated with vanity and 
ambition, which is mofl frequently the cafe, or becaufe 
he has been vexed and deceived in many inftances by 
bad people, or becaufe his heart feels too tenderly, or 
he expefls to receive from others as much as he gives, 
you muft regulate your conduft accordingly, and avoid 
every thing that can give offence, which however is 
extremely difficult. If fuch a man be honefl and rea- 
fonable notwithflanding his weaknefs he will foon be 
reconciled again to you, and eafily pacified by an ami- 
cable and cool explanation ; he will gradually be led 
to truft his befl friends, and perhaps even fhake off hi& 
weaknefs at lafl if you perfifl in treating him with can* 
dour and liberality. None amongft all thofe that ar^ 
of that difpofition are more difficult to be fatisfied and 
more burthenfome to fociety, than people who every 
moment think they are neglefted or not honoured 
enough. Take care therefore not to abandon your- 
felf to that weaknefs left you not only torment your* 
felf, but aUb diflurb the peace and tranquility of thofe 
that are dear to your heart. 

§ VII. Obflinate people are by far more tedioua 
and troublefome companions than thofe of an irafcible 
temper. Yet they are neverthelefs not quite intradla- 
ble if they be reafonable ; for then they generally fooxji 
give way to the voice of Reafon, become fenfible of 
their mifconduft and our generofity, and grow more 
pliable at leafl for a fhort time, if we refrain from con- 
tradiding and oppofing them in the firft heat of their 
paffion ; but it is truly diftreffing to be obliged to live 
and to tranfafl: bufinefs with people whofe obflinacy 
is attended^with flupidity and ignorance. We attempt 
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in vain to meet them with gentlenefs and arguments. 
. It is therefore advifable in moft cafes to fuffer fuch 
(| ftiflf-necked fools to profecute their own way bfindly, 
and to entangle them fo much in their own ideas, 
plans and undertakmgs as to compel them to apply 
for our affiftance when they are involved in difficulties 
by their heedlefs and imprudent proceedings. If in 
that cafe we let them ftruggle for fome time with the ! 
confequences of their heedlefs obftinacy they will fre- 
quently grow humble and dudile, and become fenfi- \ 
ble that they want an intelligent guide. But if a weak / 
and obftinate man unfortunately happen but once to ' 
find out that we were wrong in oppofing him, or fur* / 
prife us in the commiffion of a trifling fault, we mull ; 
give up all hopes of ever leading him again. He then 
will always prefume to be wifer than we are and i\jS^ 
"peGt our judgment and candour. 

It is ufelefs to reafon with people of ather defcrip- 
tion in the firfl moments of their heat, for this only 
renders them more obftinate. If we depend upon 
them and receive orders from them which we know 
will be difapproyed by themfelves afterwards, we can 
do no better than to promife to execute them without 
contradiaion : but either to procraftinate their execu- 
tion till they have had time to confidei^ themr more 
maturely, or to z6t fecretly according to our better 
judgment, which they generally will approve in cool- 
er moments if we do but lead them to think that we 
imagined to comply with their diredions in a£dng as 
we did, and refrain from* boafting of the fuperiority 
and greater coolnefs of our own judgment. 

It can be ufeful and neceffary only in very few and 
very prcffing inftances to oppofe obftinacy to obftina- 
cy, and to refufe abfolutely to give up our opinion, or 
to aO: contrary to our better judgment. But this line 
of cdnduQ: ceafes to produce falutarv effeSs if we ob- 
ferve it on trifling occafions or too orten, or even when 
we are in the wrong, A perfon who conftantly con- 
tradicls is generally fufpefted to be always in the wrong. 
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§ Vni. Petulance is a difpofition which moftly arif- 
es from obftmacy, but fometimes alfo originates mere- 
ly from Angularity or an unfociable humour. There 
are people who pretend to know every thing better 
than others, contradifl: every one, frequently againft 
their own convidion, merely for the fake of difputing. 
There are others who are fond of fpeaking in para^ 
doxes^ and accuftomed to maintain affertions which no 
fenfible man can take ferioufly in the fenfe in which 
they utter them, from no other motive than to pro- 
voke contradifton ; there are finally others whom the 
French call quereUeurs (wranglers,) that ftudioufly feek 
opportunities to engage in perfonal difputes, in order 
to obtain a kind of triumph over timid people, who 
at lead are of a more fearful difpofition than them^ 
felves. 

If jou mujl converfe with people of thefe defcrip* 
tions, you will do well to preferve the moft unfhaken 
firmnefs and not to fuffer yourfelf to be provoked. I 
advife you never to difpute at all with thofe of the firft 
clafs, and to break off the difcourfe as foon as they 
ij contradia out^f^etdance. This is the only means 
. \ ""ST^riSiihglheir difputative fpirit, and faves a great 
many ufelefs words. Thofe of the fecond defcription 
you may fometimes indulge with the pleafure to de- 
tend their paradoxes agaiijfl: you ; but thofe of the laft 
clafs muft be treated more feverely. If you cannot 
avoid their fociety, and attempt in vain to keep them 
at a proper diftance by coolnefs and referve, and to 
ward off their rudenefs, I would advife you to meet 
them in fo fenfible a manner as will be fufficient to 
deter them from troubling you any further. Inform 
them without either hefitation or circumlocution, of 
your opinion, and do not fuffer yourfelf to be perplex- 
ed by their gafconading. My readers will do me the 
juftice to believe that I think of duelling as every rea- 
fonable man ought to do, namely, that it is an im- 
moral and irrational praftice ; fhould however a per- 
fon be compelled by hi$ ftation in life to conform to the- 
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prejudice of returning injury for injury, and td revenge 
it by perfonal refentuient, this can never be the cafe 
when he is malicioufly attacked without having given 
any provocation, and it is extremely wrong t<\ufe j; 
agginft a wr^gler an y other weapon than contein pt, ! . 
or at moil a cane, if he carry his impudence too hr ; ! 
and it is the very height of folly to give him afterwards 
a chance to take away our life. 

Many people are aftuated by a Angular fpirit of con- 
tradi£tion. They are always eager to obtain what they 
never can poflefs, are never fatisfied with the adions 
of others, and difpleafed with every 4:hing that is not 
exaSly as they defire it to be, although it may be ev- 
er fo excellent. It is pretty generally known that peo» 
pie of this defcription frequently can be led to aft ac- 
cording to our wilhes if we propofe the contrary of 
what we want to accbmplilh, or can contrive to make 
them realize our own ideas in oppofition to ourfelves. 
§ IX. Irafcible people rarely offend purpofely. 
They have however no controul over the impetuofity 
of their temper, and thus frequently forget themfelves 
in the height of their paffion fo much as to oflFend 
even their deareft friends, but repent afterwards of their 
heedleffnefs when it is too late. I need not to provQ 
ttizt iftEefe people d eferve being h umoured in fome de- | , 
gree on account of other good qualities, wSe compliance I ; 
and gentle treatment are the only means by which the ]i 
irafcible man can bereftored to the proper ufe of his rea- -J 
fon. I muft however obferve that by oppofing a phlegm 
matte coldnefs to his rage you will provoke him more 
than by the moft violent contradiftion ; for he then . 
will think himfelf defpifed and grow more furious. 

§ X. While people of an irafcible temper offend 
only out of heedleffnefs, and are as ready to repent 
and to forgive as they are apt to be irritated by the 
leaft appearance of an injury, thofe of a revengeful dif. 
pofition conceal their refentment in their heart till 
they find an opportunity of giving vent to their ven- 
geance. They neither forget nor forgive an offence^ 
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even not .when you offer to be reconciled to them, 
and ufe every means except cringing fubmiffion to re- 
gain their favour. A man of a revengeful temper re- 
turns every injury which he really hzs or only imag- 
ines to have received, not in proportion to its great- 
nefs or importance but thoufand-fold ; perfecution for 
trifling offences, vengeance for inconfiderate expref- 
fions, public chaftifement for private reproaches, and 
hefitates not to deftroy our happinefs if we offend his 
ambition. His refentment is not confined to the per- 
fon of the offender, but extends itfelf even to his family, 
his civil exiftence and friends. It it is truly extreme- 
ly diftrefling to live with fuch a man, and the only 
advice I can give you, is to avoid as much as poffible 
to offend him, and to endeavour to infpire him with 
a kind of refpeftful awe, which in general is the only 
ciEcacious means to curb people of a bad temper. 

§ XI. Lazy and phlegmatic people muft be fpurred 
inceffantly, and as almofl every perfon has at leail one 
predominant pafGon, we find fometimes an opportu- 
nity to put fuch drowfy people in motion by excit* 
ing it. 

There are fome among this clafs of people who are 
prompted merely by irrefolution to poftpone bufinefs 
that is attended with the fmalleft trouble. To anfwer 
a letter, to write a receipt, to pay a bill, &c. is re- 
garded by them as a labour which requires the moft 
tedious prepartion. People of this defcription muft 
fometimes aftually be compelled by force to take the 
moft prefGng bufinefs in hand ; yet when they have 
finilhed their laborious tafk they are generally obliged 
to us for our importunity, although they were not 
pleafed with it at firft. 

§ XII. The company of mijirujifulj fufpicious^ mo* 
rofe and clofe people tends more than any thing to im- 
bitter the joys of Social Life to a noble minded and 
plain dealing man. It requires in truth a very high 
degree of unfhaken probity, if a man (hall be able to 
avoid growing bad and milknthropic himfelf, when he 
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fees that they are alarmed at every unguarded ftep 
which he takes, and give room to ungenerous fufpi- 
cion on every trifling occafion, that their bofom is in- 
acceflible to every fparkpf exhilarating joy that exr 
pands his heart ; that they are determined to fhare no 
pleafmg enjoyment with him j that they not only ren- 
der the rapture of thofe few ferene moments which 
("ate difpenfes to us taflelefs to him, but alfo difturb 
him unfeelingly in his happieft and brighteft humours^ 
roufe him cruelly from his fweeteft dreams and never 
return his franknefs, but always are upon their guard 
and imagine to behold an impoilor in their moft faith* 
ful fervant, and a treacherous enemy in their fincereft 
friend« 

This mental difeafe degenerates frequently into mif- 
anthropy, a charadker which the amiable author of 
The Stranger has painted in the mofl natural and aa- 
imated colours. 

People of fuch an unhappy temper are fincerely to 
be pitied ; for they live only to torment themfelves and 
others, and their lamentable difpofition arifes not al« 
ways from a depraved heart. A corrupted and thick 
blood is frequently the primary caufe of fuch a tem- 
per, and a long train of undeferved misfortunes con* 
tributes very much to increafe this mental difeafe* 
It originates alfo but too often from the deceitful and 
ungenerous conduft of thofe with whom fuch people 
are connefted. There are, alas ! but too many cruel 
and artful wretches that avail themfelves of the weak- 
nefs of good natvired people to gain their confidence 
by cunning flattery, and when they have infnared their 
heart by the femblance of difmtereftedlove and have 
no further occafion to diflemble, pull off the mafk of 
friendftiip and appear in their natural diabolical form* 
It would therefore be ungenerous to hate and to dif* 
trefs people who by external caufes have been reduc- 
ed to fuch a lamentable flate of mind } and equity re- 
quires we fhduld excufe their weaknefs and treat them 
with forbearance and pity. 
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If your fituation fhould render it impoffible for yoti 
to break off all connexion with perfons of fuch an un- 
happy difpofition, prudence requires you Ihould not 
mind their whims and humour, but treat them with 
candour and opennefs on all occafions ; let them fee" 
as much as poffible the origin, motives, courfe and ob- 
Jefl: of your aftions ; conceal nothing from them that 
is connefted with their intereft or paffions 5 confult 
them in every thing that concerns them, and aft joint- 
ly with them in all matters relating to them. Thus 
you will gain their confidence, or at lead gradually 
remove every fufpicion which they entertain againft 
your fincerity* I alfo would advife you not to let 
them fee that you know them to be of a fufpicious 
temper ; for the fufpicious is like a drunken perfon 
who will not believe that he is intoxicated, and is ot 
iended if you tell him that he has drunk too much. 

Watch all inftances in which your fufpicious friend 
'is deceived by his fufpicion ; in which he was miftak- 
cn in doubting your fincerity or that of others, or in«- 
jured himfelf by giving way to groundlefs fufpicion* 
Avail yourfelf of the firfl: cool and ferene moment in 
which he is pleafed with you to remind him mildly 
.of his error. But be careful not to let a fingle in- 
ftance oC that kind efcape without improving it. Tell 
him whenever you have an opportunity to convince 
him that he wronged you (not that he is fufpicious, 
but only) that you are glad that the purity of your 
heart is cleared from all fufpicion. He will deny hav* 
ing fufpefted you. Do not contradiO: him, but be 
fatisfied to tell him that you rejoice at his being con«» 
vinced of your innocence. If you repeat this fre* 
quently you will at lafl; fucceed in making him knCu 
ble of his weaknefs and afhamed of his improper and 
unjuft conduft. In endeavouring to obviate the ef- 
fefts of fufpicion and to correft it, you muft prevent 
all occafions on which it is moft commonly excited ) 
,for no perfon of a fufpicious temper gives way to his 
weaknefs on all occafions, but every one that is fub- 
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jeft to It abandons himfelf to it only on particular op- 
portunities. If for inftance your friend be near you 
muft never interfere in his money concerns though he 
fliould defire it ; if he be myfterious and referred you 
xnuft never confent to be intrufted with his fecrets j if 
he be jealous you muft avoid all opportunities to be 
in private with the objed of his jealoufy, &c. 

On obferving thefe rules of prudence you will be 
convinced that in mod inftances it is our fault if we 
cannot live happy among men, A perfon who unites 
prudence of conduft with a benevolent heart, and 
ftudies men, knows their weakneffes and avoids pro- 
voking theu* faults, will be able to live happy even 
with the moft ill tempered people- And believe me 
fuch a wife and benevolent condud will in a fhort time 
grow eafy and natural to you, though it fliould be at-^ 
tended in the beginning with a great deal of trouble 
and felf-denial : for you need but to converfe thus fof 
ibme time with a fufpicious perfon and you will curd 
him entirely, or at lead: caufe his weaknefs to break \ 
put lefs frequently and obviate many dilagreeable and 
vexatious quarrels. 

S XIII. One fliould tWnk that envy and jealoufy 
could be the inheritance only of malicious and low 
minded people ; and yet we find but too often an al- 
lay of thefe bad qualities in the hearts of feveral per- 
fons \;trho, in other refpefts, poflefs many good difpo- 
iitions. But, alas ! how frail is human nature ! am* 
bition and vahity can eafily tempt us to envy others a 
happinefs which is the explufive objefl: of our wiflies, 
and as foon as thia fenfation has produced in our heart 
a kind of averfion from the perfon who remains in the 
poffeffion of that envied good, in fpite of our envy and 
jealoufy, we cannot avoid to rejoice fecretly if he have 
to ftruggle with fome misfortunes ; and Providence 
appears to us. to juftify by thefe calamities our inimical 
fentiments, particularly if we have been weak enough 
to betray them to others. I fliall fpeak more at large 
in fome other place pf the cpnc^u^ which we muft 
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adopt, if we be connefted with people of a jealous difc 
pofition, and here give only fome general rules, the 
obfervation of which may prevent us in many inftan* 
ces from provoking envy to diredl its poifonous (hafts 
at us. If you wifh to avoid exciting the envy of oth- 
ers you will do well to enjoy whatever you poffefs 
without oflentation, and to make as little (hew of youf 
profperity, merits and talents as poflible. Boaft not 
of your wealth in every company, enjoy the pleafures 
of life with as much moderation and as little noife as 
poflible; let your drefs rather befpeak tafte than a 
propenfity for oftentatious fplendour ; and if you be 
^ fo fortunate as to be intimately connected and to cor» 
refpbnd widi certain great ana wealthy people, avoid 
to commit the weaknefs of proclaiming it to all the 
world, or to .read with a childiih vanity their letters to 
all your friends. Take notice of the good qualities 
and merits which you difcover in thofe that envy you* 
Let them fee that you are not blind to their brighter 
parts } fpeak of them, commend them, and, thus con* 
vince them that they alfo poflefs defirable qualities. 
This will tend to reconcile them, at leaft in fome de- 
gree, to your (iiperiority, foothe their vexation and 
counteradt their mental difeafe. 

§ XIV. Envy frequently produces the dreadful vice 
of calumny^ from the attacks of which even the beft 
and worthieft characters are not fecure. The beft 
means which you can apply to guard off its baneful 
efFefts is the prefervation of your innocence. Do not 
flatter yourfelf to remain unhurt from its venomous 
blafts, if your confcience accufe you of fecret anions 
which you would be afliamed to confefs to the world, 
but have committed with fo much prudence and art 
as to keep them entirely from the knowledge of your 
friends and connexions. The confqioufnefs of having^ 
afted wrong will deprive you of the courage and firm- 
nefs which you muft have, if you fliall be able to de- 
feat the malicious inventions of thofe who want to ru- 
in your charader. But let us even fuppofe you fluould 
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be able to meet the calumniator vrith firmne&, not- 
withftandipg the fecret accufations of your heart, and 
to prove his aflertions to be nothing elfe but malicious 
inventions, will your defence avail you any thing if 
one of thofe private aftions with which your confcience 
reproaches you unfortunately (hould tranfpire, and 
render your exculpation fufpicious \ And is it in the 
power of any mortal to dired the courfe of incidents 
h as to prevent it taking a turn which would expofis 
him in his natural (hape ? If therefore you wifh to 
evac}e the dire effefts of calumny you cannot be too 
careful to referve your innocence of heart: But as 
calumny generally founds her fufpicions and afper- 
fions rather on appearances than on fads, you ought 
at the fame time to be extremely cautious not to com- 
mit any aftion that has twtiiiht femblqnce of gM\\u In 
vain will you appeal to the purity of your heart and 
the innocence of your adioils if appearances be againft 
you ; for, alas ! the majority are but too prone to be 
guided in their opinion by the latter, and few only 
will take the trouble to examine impartially whether 
they are founded on fads or not. Endeavour there- 
fore, as much as pofTible, to preferVe the purity of your 
heart, and to avoid all unfavourable appearances, if 
you wifli to avert the poifonous fliafts which calumny 
direds at your charaden ' ^' 

To have difplayed a warm and adive zeal for the 
welfare of your fellow-creatures will alfo ferve to arm 
you powerfully againft the attacks of malicious calum- 
niators. If you be an ufelefs being and have done lit* 
tie or no good, if you have aflforded advice, confola- 
tion and affiftance to no one calumny, will find iteafy 
to wound your honour ; for you have done no good 
adions which a5uld fpeak in your defence, and there 
is no perfon who could fay any thing laudable of you : 
but if you have been adive and indefatigabie in doing 
as much good as was in your power, thofe to whom 
you have been kind will intereft themfelves for you' 
G 
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when you are llandered, and ftrive to refcue your cha- 
rader from the venomous tooth of calumny. 

I mufl: further obferve, that if the good a6lion$ which 
you perform be to ferve you as a protefting Ihield 
againft the (hafts of calumny, they muft flow from a 
iincere regard for your duty as a member of human 
fodety ; for it is not fufBcient that we have done much 
good, if we wifli to filence the voice of calumny by 
our aftions ; they muft originate from a pure fource 
and be done with a laudable intention. Ahhough 
you Ibould perform the brighteft deeds, yet they will 
not be fufficient to defend you againft flander and def- , 
amation, if pride, ambition, felf-intereft,.weaknefs, or 
thirft after fenfual pleafure guide your fteps : calumny 
will find it an eafy matter in that cafe to depreciate 
them, and to deprive you of the applaufe which you 
cxpeft to earn. Let therefore all your fteps be guid- 
ed by the voice of your duty ; let the good which you 
do be graced by modefty and an unaifuming condud^ 
and you will blunt the arrows of calumny, and finaU 
ly triumph over the malicious aggreffors of your hon- 
oun 

§ XV. People that, without paying any regard to 
age, fex or merit, confider every perfon yvhom they 
meet as a fit obiea: for difplaying the powers of their 
wit, and jndifcnminately tum.the words, the drefs and 
the aftions of the knave as well as of the honeft man 
into ridicule, to excite the merriment of the company 
in which they are, are a n^oft intolerable fort of beings, 
and frequently embitter the hours of Social happinefs 
to feeling minds* If you be confcibus of not poffleff- 
ing a fumcient fhare of coolnefs and moderation to 
defeat the purpofc of thefe difturbers of innocent joy, 
you can do no better than to fhun their company as 
much as poflible. * Yet as you have it not always in 
your power to avoid the company of thefe peace dif- 
turljing wits entirely, or to break off all the connex- 
ion which you already may have formed with people 
of that clafs, you will expeft me to gpint out to you 
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fuch a line of condu£k as may enable you to render 
their fociety lefs diftreffing to you. 

The principal rule which I would advife you care* 
fully to obferve, is, to give no opportunity to fcoffert 
to make you the butt of their ridicule \ for they can* 
not direft the batteries of their wanton wit againft you 
if you do not encourage them either by your difcourf* 
cs or adions to attack you. Take care therefore not 
to offend them, nor to expofe your weak fide in their 
prefence. As foon as you provoke people of that de- 
fcription, hurt them in the flighteft degree, or in any 
manner give occafion for ridicule by your anions or 
words, and betray your weaknefs, they will take it as 
a fignal to difcharge the artillery of their felfe wit 
againft you. You muft therefore take a firm refolu- 
tibn to treat them with the greateft precaution, not to 
render yourfelf odious to them by a too vifible cool- 
nefe or incivility, by difobliging them or fpeaking ill 
of them in their abfence, or offending their pride, and 
not to irritate them in thofe parts where they are apt 
to take fire. Be alfo always upon your guard not to 
fpeak nor to do any thing that could expofe you to 
ridicule. Be particularly careful not to diftinguilh 
yourfelf from your cotempotaries by a Angular drefs 
or awkward manners j and accommodate yourfelf as 
far as is confiftent with propriety, and the i-egard which 
you owe to yourfelf, to the innocent cuftoms of your 
age. /Avail yourfelf of every opportunity to mix with 
polite fociety, to fhake off that awkward balhfulnefs 
and perplexity which but too often overfliadows the 
luftre of the brighteft jewel, and frequently excites the 
laughter of ridicule againft thofe who, by their intrin- 
fie worth, are intitled to claim the regard and the ap- 
plaufe of ever^ man of fenfe and feeling. ) 

It is hov/ever not fufHcient only to avoid^n oppor- 
tunity to the fcoffer to ridicule you ; if you be defir- 
ous to fhield yourfelf againft the wanton Tallies of his 
mercilefs wit you muft alfo deprive him of all courage 

G % 
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to attack you. To eStOt this, I would advife you to 
difplay a certain dignity of condu£l on your firft tneet« 
ing with people who are apt to ridicule others ; to 
fliew them by your looks, by the tone of your voice 
and your whole deportment what they have to exped 
from you. Let your countenance always befpeak your 
confcioufneTs of innate dignity while you are in their 
fociety ; refrain from jefting and being familiar with 
them, and msdntain your ferioufnefs with an unfhaken 
equanimity. Should the fcoffer, notwithftanding this 
mode of condudt, which in general intimidates thofe 
fliallow-brained wits, make an attempt to diftrefs you 
by his ridicule, you will undoubtedly deprive him of 
the courage to make a fecond trial if you tell him 
plainly, with a certain dignity of mien and accent, that 
you are determined not to fuffer yourfelf to be abufed 
by him. But as fome of my readers may think it ra- 
ther difficult to regulate their condud at all times ac- 
cording to thefe rules, and to apply them properly, I 
Ihall add one more which every intelligent being is 
capable of obferving, and which is by far more impor- 
tant and decifive than thofe which I have pointed out 
already. 

live as an hone/i man and a ufeful member' of hu« 
man fociety ; be a tender father to your children, an 
affedionate hufband, a loyal fubjeft of your King, dil- 
igent and careful in the performance or the duties of 
your calling, juft to every one, benevolent and chari- 
table, modeft, obliging, peaceable, polite and liberal 
in Social Life, and no fcoffer will dare to attack you : 
and if, neverthelefs, he ihould makti an attempt to di- 
red the fhaf^s of his wit at you he will never be capa- 
ble of wounding your honour, nor of hurting you ma- 
terially ; but his ridicule will excite th^ndignation of 
all thofe that know and refpe£k your virtue. 

§ XVL Avarice is one of the meaneft and moft dif- 
graceful paffioiis. No meannefs can be imagined which 
a^ mifer is not capable of committing if his thirft for 
riches be excited j and all nobler fenfations, friend- 
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ihip> pity and benevolence are ihut out of his heart if 
they be not produdive of gain : nay, he denies him- 
felf even the mod innocent pleafurcs if he cannot have 
them for nothing* He confiders every ftranger as a 
chief, and himfelf as a parafite who lives at the ex- 
pence of his better felf, of his Mammon. However 
in our times, when luxury is carried to a higher de- 
gree every day, when the wants of even the mod fo- 
ber man, who mud live in the world and maintain a 
£tmily, are fo great ; when the price of provifions rif- 
es day after day, and fo much depends upon the influ* 
ence of money, and the rich has a decided fuperiority 
over the poor ; and finally, when impofition and falfe- 
hood on one fide, and miftruft and want of fellow-feel- 
ing on^the other increafe vifibly in all ranks, and there- 
fore reliance upon the aiEftance of our fellow-citizens 
becomes an unfafe capital ; in thefe times it would be 
wrong in us to call every faving and prudent man a 
xnifer, without having inquired firft into his fituation^ 
and the motives which excited his anions. 

Amongft the real mifers there are alfo fome whb^ 
befides the tlurft after money, are ruled by another 
co-prevailing paffion. Thefe people accumulate, fave, 
cheat others, and deny themfelves every thing that 
does not tend to fatisfy that paffion, whether it be luft, 
gluttony, ambition, curiofity, gambling, or any other 
objed. I have known people who would have be- 
trayed for the fake of a guinea a friend, and even a 
brother or a fifter, and expofed themfelves to public 
infamy ; whereas they thought their money well ap- 
plied in purchafing a fingle moment of fenfual grati- 
fication at the price of a hundred and more guineas. 

There are others who fo ill calculate as to fave pence 
and to throw away guineas. They love money, but 
do not know how to hulband it. In order to recov- 
er the fums of which they have been cheated by rogues, 
fwindlers, adventurers and flatterers they ftint their fer- 
vants, buy the worft fort of provifions if they can favc 
fomething by it, haggle with the induftrious traded 
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man and (hepkeeper about a few pence in a moft de> 
grading manner, and inquire eagerly after thofe places 
where the articles which they want can be had at the 
cfieapefl: rate, though perhaps not always of the befl 
quality. 

Finally, there are others who are Hberai on every 
occafion and in general are not afraid to fpend mon« 
ey ; but hi one fmgle point, on which they put a pe^ 
culiar value, ridiculoufly ftingy. My friends have 
frequently cenfured me for being over parfimonioui 
with regard to writing materials, and I cannot deny 
being fubjed to that weaknefs^ Although I am not 
rich yet I part lefs reludantly with a (hilling thah with 
a flieet of the befl writing paper* 

If you wifli to preferve the favour of avaricious peo- 
ple you will do well never to alk any thing of them ^ 
yet as this cannot always be avoided, prudence re^ 
quiresL you (hould leam to which of the above defcrib- 
ed clafTes of avaricious people the man belongs with 
whom you have to deal, that you may be able to reg^ 
ulate your condud accordingly. 

With regard to the converfation with fpendthrifts I 
have only to obferve, that a rational man ought not 
to fuffer himfelf to be mifled by their example to in« 
cur foolifh expenfes, and that it is beneath the dignity 
of an honeft man to take advantage of their thought^* 
lefs liberality either for his own benefit or that of his 
friends. 

§ XVII. We muft not expeft that even our nobleft 
and wifeft a6Hons will always be attended with gratis 
tude and fuccefs. This principle I think we ought to 
have always before our eyes if we iwifli not to grow 
averfe from ferving others, or become inimical to our 
fellow-creatures and di0atisfied with God arid- our fate^, 
-We fliould however be deftitute of every human feel- 
ing if it did not vex us to fee ourfelves flighted by 
people whom wc have ferved faithfully, (incerely and 
without felf-intereft— to whom we have devoted our^ 
felyes entirely and perhaps even lacrificed our owa 
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* advantage, as foon as they have no farther occafion 
for our afliftance ; or betrayed, <ibufed and perfecut. 
ed virhen they can obtain by their ingratitude tempo- 
ral advantages, or gain the favour of our powerful en- 
emies. This will however not deter a man who knows 
the human heart and is a warm friend of virtue from 
being generous. As I ihall have an opportunity of 
recurring again to this fubjed in two fucceeding chap- 
ters, I fhall only obferve at prefent, that every good 
a^on rewards itfelf ; yea, that a man of a humane 
and liberal difpo(ition,af he know beforehand that he 
muft not look for gratitude amongft men derives a 
new fburce of internal fatisfadion from that very in- 
gratitude, namely, the pleafure of being confcious of 
having done good merely from a love of his duty. 
He laments the corruption of thofe that are capable 
of forgetting their benefador, and continues to be 
ready and ftudious to ferve thofe that are fo much the 
more in want of his affiftance, the weaker they arc 
and the lef& internal bappinefs they have in thetr heart. 
Do not therefore eomptaia of the ingratitude which 
you experience, nor reproach the ungrateful fpr it, 
but continue to be generous to him I Receive him 
again when he returns to you, he may grow fenfible 
at laft of the excellency smd noblenefs of your condud, 
and repair the injury of which he is guilty — ^if not, I 
advife you to refled that ev«j vice pumfhes itfelf, and 
that the heart of the ungrateful wretch, and the una- 
vddable confequences of his meannefs, will avenge 
yott upon lumr-^^AIas t what a long chapter on the in- 
gratitude of men could I write I How many inftances 
of it have I experienced on the thorny path of the ma- 
zy labyrinths of tife I But I will be filent and drive to 
forget the degeneracy (^ my brethren. 

f XVIIL Many people find it abfolutely impoffiblc 

' to purfue any objed of their wifhes on a itrait path ; 
artifice J cunning and infidi^ne/s guide them in all their 
undertakings, although their heart be not wturely bad. 
A certain unfortunate difpofidon of mind, timidity 
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cdrreding them, fliould they continue to impofe upon 
you, you can take no better meafure than puniflune 
them by contempt, and letting them fee you (hall fui- 
ped all their profeffions and adions until they be en-^ 
tirely correfted, I muft however obferve, that a per- 
fon who is once accuftomed to artifice and crooked 
dealings very feldom returns to the path of truth and 
candour. 

The above rules are alfo applicable in the treatment 
of liars. 

§ XIX. Thofe that commonly are called hoajiers^ 
bra^gen and pteffers are of a different fpecies. They 
have no intention to deceive adually, but invent fto* 
ries or exaggerate real fads for no other purpofe than 
to ihow themfelves more to advantage and attrad the 
notice of others ; to induce others to form a high 
opinion of their talents and merits ; to excite afton* 
ifliment by the relation of wonderful incidents, or to 
be regarded as agreeable and chearful companions ; 
and if once they have acquired a habit of adorning 
and exaggerating an incident, a fimile or a fentence at 
the expence of truth, they fometimes believe their own 
bragging and puffing and view all objeds through^ a 
microfcope. 

The relations and defcriptions of fuch puffing boaft- 
ers are fometimes entertaining enough ; and ir we be 
once acquainted with their emblematical language we 
know how much we have to believe. 

Yet if they fhould carry t|ieir exaggerationis too far^ 
I would advife you dther 'to entangle them in their 
own net by a number of queftions about the minuteft 
circumftances, fo as to. render them unable to advance 
or to retreat smd thus put them to the blufh, or to re- 
turn them for every gafconade another ftill more com- 
ical and exaggerated, and thus convince them that you 
are not fo filly as to believe them ; or to furl the fails, 
of converfation fuddenly as foon as they begin to puflFy 
which if repeated frequently generally will make thenn 
more cautious. 
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" % XX. Impudent, idle and intriguing people, para^ 
Jiies zaA. flatterers ought to be kept at a proper diftance. 
You will do well not to be too familiar with them, 
and to let them know by a civil but cool and ferioua 
treatment that their fociety and familiarity is not 
agreeable to You.^ Parafites who feek our company 
on account or our table, will not trouble us for any 
length of time with their intruiion if we never aik them 
to eat or to drink with us } but againft flatterers par« 
ticularly thofe of a finer clafs, we ought to be more 
on our guard for the fake of our own moral charac- 
ter. They fpoil our heart entirely if we accuftom our 
ear to liften to their poifonous difcourfes : we then 
want conftantly to be tickled, are difgufted with the 
voice of truth, and negled and flight our moft iaith« 
inl and beft friends, who are deiirous to make us fen* 
iible of our defefts and errors^ flf you wifh not to 
£all thus deeply, arm yourfelf with indifference againft 
the baneful allurements of flattery. Shun the flatter^ 
er as you would flee from a venomous ferpent. This 
is however not fo eafy to be done as you perhaps may 
think. Some people have a manner of faying flatte- 
ries which appear to be jufl their reverfe. The artful 
flatterer that has explored your blind fide will not ap« 
plaud always, if he know that you have too much 
fenfe not to fee the danger that lurks beneath the 
coarfer fhares of flattery, but will fometimes rather 
cenfure you. He will for inftance, tell you " that he 
cannot comprehend how a noble minded and wife 
man like you, could forget himfelf fo much for a mo- 
ment; he had thought that this could happen only to 
ordinary people like himfelf/ V If you be an author 
he will cenfure defefts in your writings, which at firft 
fight muft appear trifling to you, and only ferve him 
to applaud thofe paflages of which he knows you to 
be proud with fo much the more impudence. He 
will difcover weakneffes, and cenfure you with a pre- 
tended zeal for defeds that flatter your vanity. He 
will for inftance call you a mifantbrope if you wifh to 
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be famous for ydur folitary manner of life, and charge 
you with being intriguing if you be defirous to appeal* 
as a confummate courtier. In this manner he will 
lead you imperceptibly to think that he is an impar- 
tial lover of truth ; you will greedily fwallow his 
fweet poifon, and in your infatuation open your heart 
and purfe to the artful deceiver. 

§ XXL I ihall now fpeak of the condud which we 
ought to obferve with regard to Villains : that is, peo- 
ple whofe heart has bebn depraved fo much by a neg- 
leded education, bad company or other caufes, as to 
exhibit no veftige of its former good difpofition. 

It is obvious that we muft avoid if poffible all con- 
nexions with people of this defcription, if we really 
are anxious to preferve our peace of mind and have 
our moral improvement at heart. Although a maa 
of firm principles will not eafily be fpoiled in their 
company, yet he may accuftom himfelf gradually to 
the fight bf villanies, and thus lofe that averfion from 
every thing that rs mean, which frequently is alone 
fufficient to preferve us from falling in moments of 
temptation. We are however but too often neceffita* 
ted by our fituation in life to live in the tnidft of vil- 
lains, and to tranfaft bufinefs jointly with them, and 
in that cafe it will be neceffary not to lofe fight of cer- 
tain rule§ of prudence. 

If you diftinguifh yonrfelf by fuperior talents and a 
confpicuous excellence of heart, you have juft reafon 
to apprehend that people of bad principles and morals 
will attempt to difturb yoUr peace of mind and to vex 
yon. There exifts an eternal league between villains 
and blockheads againft all good and fenfible people, 
fuch an intimate connexion as enables them to knbw 
each other among the refl: of mankind, a kind of fra- 
ternity which renders them willing to go hand in hand, 
although they fliould be ever fo much fcparate4 by. 
other circumftances, as foon as an opportunity ofiers 
to perfecute and to trample upon real merit. ,No 
kind of precaution and referve can avail any thing 
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againft that confederatfon ; you will rely in vain upon 
your opennefs and innocence, in vain proceed with 
moderation and lenity, conceal your merits and attempt 
to fcreen yourfelf by the appearance of mediocrity, if 
you really be a man of fenfe and a votary of virtue. 
No one difcovers the excellencies which you poffefs 
eafier than thofe that are totally deftituteof thefe good 
qualities ; no one does fecretly more juftice to merit 
than a villain ; but he trembles at it like fatan at the 
gofpel, and leaves no ftone unturned to oppofe it» 
That numerous confederation of villains and block- 
heads will teaze you inceffantly, attack your honour, 
now fpeak ambiguoufly of you, and now with undif* 
guifed malignity, and malicioufly mifreprefent your 
moft* innocent words and aSions. 

But be not frightened at it although you fhould be 
aftually diftreffed for fome time by knaves and viU 
lains, yet the probity and the confequences of your 
aftions will finally Conquer, and your enemies be en- 
trapt in their own Ihares. Befides rogues and villains 
are unanimous only while no manly firmnefs and ret 
olution is required, and while they can fight in the 
dark, but dMperfe as Toon as they are expofed to the 
light. Purfue therefore firmly the ftrait path which 
your duty points out to you. Never indulge yourfelf 
with the application of crooked means, never employ 
artifice to defeat roguery, never have recourfe to in- 
trigues to counteraft cabals, and liever aflbciate with 
villains againft villains. AQt generoufly !^11 treatment 
and fufpicion if carried too far can make a complete 
villain of a perfon who is only half a rogue /j whereas 
generofity may fometimes correft a hardesllcd knave 
and render him attentive to the voice of his confcience. 
You will however do well to make him fenfible that 
' your condufl before him is not regulated by fear, but 
iblely by voluntary generofity. Let him feel that 
when matters are carried too far, and the indignation 
of a refolute and honeft man breaks loofe, the wife 
and courageous votary of virtue in the duft is more to 
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be dreaded thsui a rogue bedecked with putple i that 
a noble mind, that virtue, prudence and fpirit render 
a man more powerful than a knave is at the head o^ 
an army of vile hirelings. What has a man to fear 
who has left nothing elfe at ftake than what no mor^ 
tal can wreft from him ? and how little can a coward- 
ly fultan, an unjuft defpot, who conflantly carries aa 
enemy with him in his bofom that goads him incef* 
fantly ! how little, I fay, can fuch a contemptible be- 
ing prevail in the moment of extreme and defpairing 
neceflity againft the meaneft of his fubjefts, who is 
fupported in the conflid: by the firmed allies, an un^ 
polluted heart, a found underftanding, an undaunted 
fpirit and a pair of finewy arms ? 

It is impoflible to render ourfelves beloved by fome 
people, and in that cafe it will be at lead fome advan-> 
tage to be dreaded by them. 

There are others that will avail themfelves of every 
opportunity to betray us into a certain confidence and 
familiarity in order to obtain arms againft us, with 
which they threaten to afiaii us when we refufe ta 
obey their imperious didates. Prudence requires we 
fliould guard againft fuch dangerous perfons as much 
as poilible. 

Make prefents to the perfon whom you have reafon 
to fufpeft of being inclined to rob you, if you think 
generofity can make any impreffion upon his heart* 

Encourage and honour people that difplay an a£Hve 
propenfity to do good* Dp not ruin their credit if 
you poffibly can avoid it. There are people who /peak 
extremely well but are knaves in their adlions, highly 
inconfequent, thoughtlefs and paffionate. Do not un- 
mafk them if the confequences of their difpofition do 
not render it abfolutely neceffary. They do at leaft 
fome good by their difcourfes, which will remain un- 
done if you render them fufpefted of duplicity. They 
ought to be fent from place to place to promote good 
purpofes, but never to ftay long in one place left they 
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fttould expofe themfelves, and by their eicample de« 
ftroy the good effeds of their dodrioes. 

§ XXII. People that are too mode^ and timid ought 
to be encouraged and infpired with confidence in them- 
felves. Too much timidity is as unmanly^ as impu» 
dence and arrogance are defpicable. A man of a no- 
ble difpofition ought to be fenfible of his worth, and 
as juft to bimfelf as he is to others. Yet a modeft 
man is offended by too much praife, and too vifible 
marks of diftindion : difplayy therefore, the regard 
which you have for him lefs by words than by adions, 
which are the beft proofs of real affe£Uon« 

§ XXIII. Imprudent and talkative people oeght^ 
)^turally, not to be traded with fecrets. It would in- 
deed be much better if there exifted no fiscrets at all, 
if we could always zGt openly and frankly, and let ev- 
ery one fee the moft fecret thoughts of our heart ; it 
would be much better if men thought and uttered 
nothing but what every one might know : yet as this 
is not always poifible, particularly with people who 
are in public offices and entrafted with the fecrets of 
others, we mufl: therefore be cautious to whom we 
communicate our fecrets. 

There are people who are utterly incapable of keep- 
kig a fecret. Their running anxioufly from place to 
place, like a hen that is going to lay an egg, is a cer- 
tain indication that they have fome fecret to dif« 
dofe, and fuffer much uneafinefs till they have com- 
municated it to another goffip. Others are indeed not 
difinclined to keep the fecrets which have been intrud- 
ed to them, but wanting prudence betray them invol- 
untarily bv their looks, hints and figns ; or from want 
of firmnefs are incapable to reiid importunate inquir- 
ers, or to have too good an opinion of the difcretion. 
and probity of others, which frequently makes them 
commit a breach of fecrefy. To people of this clafs 
you cannot be too referved. 

Curious people, who make it their buiinefs to ex<* 
plore the private concerns of others may be treated in, 
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tt diSer^t manner, as circumftances require. If you 
wifh to check their prying curiofity at once, and to de- 
ter them from making any further attempts to meddle 
with your private concerns, to a£k the part of eaves- 
droppers, to watch your ileps and to pry into your 
pl^ns and tranfadions, you can take no furer ftep than 
to declare to them with energy and fpirit, that you 
are determined to refift their impertinent intrufion, and 
to refent the ieaft attempt of theirs to meddle with 
your affairs. Should you, however, wMi to divert 
yourfelf at the expence of their prying difpofition, you 
may amufe their curiofity by direfting it to fuch a 
number of trifles as will keep them conftantly employ- 
ed, and leave them no time to trouble themfelves 
about matters which you are defirous of concealing 
from them. 

Heedlefs tnd forgetful people are unfit for any bufi- 
nefs that requires punftuality. Young perfons may 
fometimes be weaned from this defe£t, and trained to 
keep their thoughts together. Many that are forget- 
ful and heedlefs from a lively temper, will (hake off 

^that weaknefs when they grow older and morefedate. 

{ Others affeft to be thoughtlefs, becaufe thiey imagine 
that it gives them an appearance of learning. Fools 
of that fort deferve to be pitied ; and I would advife 
you to take no notice of their ftudied diftradion. 
They ought to be treated like thofe that.oretend be- 
ing nervous or fickly to create intereft. JBut if you 
be connected with people who really have a fliort me- 
mory, you will do well to advife them, to write down 
whatever they wifh to retain, and to perufe thefe me- 
morandums frequently ; for nothing is more difagree- 
able than to be connefted with people who promife to 
execute bufinefs of importance for us, to rely upon 
their word, and to find afterwards that they do not re- 
coiled a fyllable of it. 

I muft obferve on this occafion, that it is wrong to. 
be provoked or vexed if people who are naturally in- 
dlined to be heedlefs and diflra£ied, fometimes negled 
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ta fliew us the civility and attention which we have a 
ri^ht to expe£t, as this is done unintentionally, and 
without any view to offend us. 

§ XXIV. There is a defcription of people who are. 
commonly called whitnficalj (difficult.) They are not 
always of a vicious temper, nor at all times morofc 
and quarrelfome, yet generally hard to be pleafed. 
They have accuftomed themfelves, for inftance, to a, 
pedantic regularity, the rules of which are not fo fa- 
miliar to their friends and connexions as to themfelves ; 
we may therefore eafily happen to oflFend them, by 
putting, for example,* a chair in their apartments in a 
wrong place ; or they are addided to certain oddities, 
and for inftance, drefs, fpeak, or write in a peculiar 
manner — (ingularities to which we muft accommo- 
date ourfelves if we wifli to'preferve their good opin^ 
ion. One would think that people of fenfe ought to 
be above fuch trifles ; yet we frequently meet with 
men who in other refpeds betray no fmall degree of 
found judgment and equity, but in thefe or fimilar 
points are uncommonly difficult. If the good opin- 
ion of people of that defcription be of any confequence 
to you, I advife von to accommodate yourfelf to their 
Angularities as far as is confident with honour and 
probity, and to pleafe them in matters of fuch a tri* 
fling nature. But even if you fhould not be conneft-- 
ed with them, nor care for their favour, you ought 
neverthelefs not to ridicule nor diflrefs them on ac- 
count of their peculiarities, if they be refpeftable cha- 
rafters ; for every one of us has his failings, which 
we muft tolerate reciprocally with fraternal indul** 
gence. 

People who think it an honour to difUnguifh them- 
felves from others by the peculiarity of their condud 
in unimportant matters,— not becaufe they are coii* 
vinced of a£ling with more propriety than the refl, 
but chiefly becaufe they are determined to diflfer from 
thdr cotemporaries in their befaavigiur^-prare called^n^ 
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gular. They are pleafed to fee that their fingularlty 
is tal^en notice of; and a fenfible man that is conned- 
ed with fuch people ought carefully to examine wheth- 
er their fmgularities are of an mnocent nature, and 
whether they deferve to be fpared for other confid- ' 
erations, that he may be able to regulate his condud 
towards them according to reafon and the precepts 
of tolerance. 

As for people who are ruled by humours, and to- 
day will receive you with the greateft kindnefs and 
good nature, and to-morrow perhaps treat you with 
^.a chilling coldnefs, I advife you to take no notice of 
the continual ebb and tide of their fancies, but always 
treat them in the fame cautious manner ; ftiould how- 
ever their humorous conduft proceed from fecret fuf- 
ferings they are intitled to your compaflion. 

§ XXV. Stupid people who are fenfible of their 
weaknefs, fuffer themfelves. to be guided by men of 
fenfe and judgment, and by a naturally good, benev- 
olent and gentle difpofition are eafily prompted to do 
good ; but when with difficulty perfuaded to turn bad^ • 
cmght not to be defpifed. All men cannot poffefs an*. 
elevated mind, and the world would be badly off if 
all were alike. There muft be a greater number of 
fttbaltem geniufes than of high-fpirited people in this 
world, unlefs all are to live in a continual warfare. 
It cannot indeed be denied that a certain fuperior de- 
gree of virtue which requires mental ftrength, energy, 
firmnefs and a clear judgment, is inconfiftent with 
weaknefs of underftanding ; but this^ is not abfolutely 
neceflary. If the happinefs of mankind be but pro- 
moted, and the weaker clafs fuffer themfelves to be 
made inflrumental to it, then are they more ufeful 
members of fociety than all eccentric geniufes with 
their indefatigable and vn\A activity. 
. It is however extremely difagreeable and infuppor- 
table to be connefted with a blockhead that imagines 
himfelf a demi-god, with a vain, obflinate and fufpi- 
cious fool, a fpoiled and proud dunce that thinks him- 
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felf capable to nild cbilntries arid nations "when ha 
cannot govern himlelf. As I fliall have frequent op- 
portunities in the courfe of this work to point out ^hd 
particular rules which we muft obferve fhould we be 
connefted with fuch conceited fools, I fhall refraiii 
mentioning them here to avoid ufelefs repetition* 

I muft obferve on this occafion, that we frequently 
commit the greateft injuftice by beftowing the epithets 
of weak, ftupid, infenfible and ignorant, upon people 
who in faQ: are quite the reverie. Every one poffef- 
es not the gift of difplaying his ideas and fentiments 
to advantage. We ought therefore to judge of peo- 
ple chiefly by their aftions ; but in doing this we muft 
never omit to refledt upon their fituation, and the op- 
portunities which they had or had not to diftinguifh 
themfelves. We very feldom confider that a man has 
already great merit if he do no wrong, and that th§ 
fum of negative good frequently contributes more to 
general happinefs than the long life of an a£live man, 
whofe violent pafSohs are continually at war with his 
great and noble views. Learning, mental agcom- 
plifliments and plain fenfe are befides very different 
things. People of a certain education and politure 
are generally guided by a certain tone that prevails in 
the fociety which they frequent, and we are but too 
apt to confound principles which reft upon that tone 
with the invariable diftates of pure wifdom. We are 
ufed to ftiape our ideas after that arbitrary ftandard, 
or rather to repeat words whofe ambiguous fenfe we 
fcarcely (hould be. capable of explaining to a raw child 
of nature, and thus are led to miftake for a blockhead 
every one that is not initiated into the nonfenfical myf- 
teries of our circle, r,nd bluntly fpeaks as he thinks. 
A man may poffefs a large (hare of plain fenfe and a 
high degree of erudition, and yet afl: a very forry part 
in one of our elegant and fafhionable circles, biecaufe 
he is unacquainted with the fubjefts that are the com- 
mon topicks of converfation in thefe a&mblies, which 
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are but too often beneath the notice of a man who 1$ 
fenfible of his intrinlic dignity, and afhamed to fpeak 
fionfenfe; or he has too much confcientioufnefs and 
veneration for candour, truth and virtue to be capa- 
ble of uttering unmeaning flatteries in order to difplay 
his wit at the expence of decency. You would there- 
fore wrong him very much were you to fet him down 
for a ilupid blockhead on account of his filence, or 
the timidity and awkwardnefs which he difplays when 
he cannot avoid joining in a converfation for which he 
has no relift. Do not therefore defpife people of this 
caft, nor diftrefs them by ridicule ; for they are de- 
ferving of your regard j confider that you would be 
as awkwardly fituated in a circle of people of their 
manner of thinking as they are in your company, and 
appear equally ilupid and ignorant to them as they ap- 
|)^ar to you ! 

If we be conne^ed with good nafured hut weak peo- 
ple, it will be prudent in us to endeavour to colled a 
0xch of virtuous friends around them, who will not 
abufe their weaknefs and prompt them to deeds which 
are unworthy a benevolent heart. 

. There are people who can refufe nothing, at leaft 
iiot orally ; and thence it happens they promife more 
than they can perform, give more, and take more 
trouble upon themfelves for others than in juftice they 
ought to dO) merely becaufe they are afraid to give 
pain to any one, or to appear difinclined to ferve oth- 
ers. Others are fo credulous as to .truft every one, 
facrifice themfelves for every one, and miftake every 
perfon for a fincere friend that has the appearance of 
an honeft and a benevolent man. Others are not ca- 
pable of alking any thing for jhemfelves, although 
they (hould thus be debarred fropi the attainment of 
advantages to which they have the jufteft claims. It 
would be needlefs to exhibit how much all thefe weak 
people are abufed, how. much the good nature and 
obliging difpofition of the former is intruded upon, 
and how often impudence wrefts every advantage from 
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tfie latter, becaufe they have not coimtge to defend 
the juftnefs of their claims. Do not abuie the weak- 
nefs of any perfon, nor attempt to obtain furreptitiouf-^. 
ly advantages, prefents or affiftance which yoacannot 
demand from people of thcxabove clals witn the ftridi 
eft juftice and without diftrefSng them* Endeavour 
alfo to prevent others from dbufrng them in a fimilar 
manner. Encourage the timid ; interfere in his be^ 
half; fpeak for him when his weaknefe prevoits him 
fpeaking for himfelf, and ailifi him whenever be want& 
your affiftance. 

Some people are fo weak as to abandon themfelves 
entirely to a certain favourite prapenfitj. People o£ 
this clafs fpeak of nothing with i<^ much pkafure a& 
of their favourite objeft j all tfteir ideas revolve con- 
ftantly round that point, and they mtfs no opportune 
ty to introduce it on every occafion ; their hobby horfe 
may be a noUe paifion or not, may confift in a pre«r 
diledion for hunting, horfes and hounds, or for danc^ 
ing and mufic, painting, prints or any other particu^ 
kr. They forget in that cafe that the peribn to whom 
they are fpeaking perhaps knows nothing at all of their 
favourite objeS, nor do they wifli he (hould have much 
knowledge of it, if he but patiently liften to theni, or 
admire their darline and feem to be delighted with it* 
Who could be fo cruel as not to indulge an honeft 
and fenfible man in fo trifling a pieafure ? I advife you 
particularly to nc^ce the innocent hobby horfes of tjie 
Great with whom you wifh to ingratiate yourfelf ; for 
a lafli given to this fevourite f is more painfully felt,^ 
as Triftram Shandy obferves> * than a blow which thd 
rider receives.* 

§ XXVI. It is cafy and pleafant to converfe witb 
cheerful and lively people who are animated with real 
good humour ; I fay they muft be animated with recA 
good humour ; their cheerfulnefs muft flow from th^ 
heart, muft not confift in idle jefting, nor in hunting 
after witticifms. A man who can laugh from the bot- 
tom of his heart and abandon himfelf to the ebolHtiotis 
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of jocundity, cannot be thoroughly bad. Malice and 
cunning render us ferious, penfive and clofe ; but a 
man who can laugh heartily is not dangerous. From 
this however we muft not infer that every perfon who 
is not of a cheerful temper is bent on mifchief. 

The difpofition of our mind depends upon our tem- 
per as well as on our health, and on internal and ex- 
ternal relations. Genuine cheerfulnefs ufually is catch- 
ing, and this epidemy of hilarity as I may call it is fo 
highly beneficent, we feel fo unfpeakably happy in 
laughing away all the troubles of this world, that I 
cannot exhort yoii too prefSngly to cheer up your 
mind, and to devote at leaft a few hours every week 
to innocent hilarity. 

It is however difficult not to fell into a fatirical tone 
when we are in a jovial difpofition and give the reins 
to our wit. What can afford us more matter - for 
laughing than the numerous follies of men ? And when 
we laugh at thefe follies it is almoft unavoidable not 
to laugh at the fools who commit them, in which cafe 
our merriment may produce very difagreeable and 
dangerous confequences. . 

When our ridiculing jokes meet with applaufe we 
are commonly tempted to give our wit a keener edge ; 
while others perhaps deprived of fuch opportunity 
would be in want of matter for a lively converfation, 
are mifled by our example to explore with additional 
affiduity the dcfefts of their neighbours, thexonfeqiien- 
ces of which are partly known but too well, and part- 
ly have been touched upon in the preceding chapter. 
1 would therefore advife you to be upon your guard 
in converfing with fatirical people. I do not howev- 
er mean to infer that yoii ought to be afraid of their 
cutting tongue, for this would afford them juft ground 
for fuipefting you to be pufiUanimous in the higheft 
degree ; but wifli only to exhort you not to fuffer 
yourfelf to be feduced to join in their fatirical abufe, 
thereby to hurt yourfelf and others and to depart from 
^he fpirit of toleration. Do not therefore applaud too 
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much fatirical people, nor encourage their propeilfity 
to difplay their wit at the expence of others, and do 
not laugh when they lampoon and r/rf/Vo/f their neigh- 
bours ! 

§ XXVIL Drunkards, Voluptuaries and all votaries 
of vice in general you ought to fhun, and if poffible to 
avoid their Society ; yet if you fhould not always be 
able to do it, you cannot be too careful to' watch over 
your innocence left it fhould be infefted by their ex- 
ample. This however is not fufficient ; it is alfo your 
duty not to indulge them in their exceffes, how pkaf- 
ing foev6r the fhape may be in which they appear, 
but to fhew as far as prudence permits that you have 
an unconquerable averfion againft them, and to be 
particularly careful never to join in fmutty difcoikrfes* 

We fee frequently that elegant rakes are uncom- 
monly well received in the fafliionable circles as they 
are called ; and but too often experience in many fo- 
cieties, particularly in fuch as confift entirely of male^, 
that the coriverfation turns upon obfcene ambiguities, 
which inflame the imagination of young people and 
fpread farther the corruption of morals. An honefl 
•man ought not to contribute the leaft thing in the 
world to this general corruption of morals 5 he rather 
is bound to difplay his averfion from it in the ftrong- 
eft manner, without fhewing any refpeft of perfons ; 
and if he cannot correfl: people who walk on the path 
of vice by amicable admonitions, and by direding 
their adivity to nobler objeds, at leaft to convince 
them that he values decency and virtue, and that in- 
nocence muft be refpefted in his prefence. 

§ XXVIII. Enthufiaftical, romantic and eccentrical 
people live and move in a world of fancies, and are 
fworn enemies to cool refleftion. Fafhionable read- 
ings, novels, plays, fecret focieties*, want of real and 
fcientific knowledge and idlenefs infed a great ^num- 
ber of our modern youth with this difeafe ; we how- 
ever alfo frequently meet with i&^^^ry enthufiafts. They 
are cdnftautly bent upon the uimatural and fuperiiat- 
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Ural ; defpife the good that is within their reach to 
|)urfue diftant phantafms ; negled v^hat is ufefiil and 
oeceiTary to form plans for the attainment of what is 
not needful ; abandon themfelves to idlenefs when it 
is thdr duty to exert themfelves, in order to interfere 
in matters that do not concern them ; want to reform 
the world and negle£l their own domeftic affairs; 
deem important fubje&s trifling and are enraptured 
wth abfurdities; do not comprehend what is plain 
and preach up incomprehenfible dodrlnes. You will 
in vain attempt to convert them by arguments of found 
Teafon ; for they will defpife you as one of the com- 
tnon herd, tax you with want of feeling and indiffer- 
ence to great and noble objeds, pity you for your wif- 
dom^ and rather conned diemfelves with fool^of their 
own way of thinking than aflbciate with you. If 
therefore you are really defirous to convmce fuch an 
enthuiiafl of fome truth or to gain credit with him, 
your difcourfes muA be warm and animated, and you 
muft fpedc in behalf of found reafon with as much 
fervour as he difplays in defending his folUes, 

It is however very difficult to reform fuch people, 
and it will frequently be beft to leave it to time to cure 
them of their foUy. Yet enthufiafm is frequently 
•catching. If therefore you have a lively imagination, 
and are not quite certain 6f being able to keep it un- 
der the controul of your underftailding, I advife you 
to be upon your guard in converfing with enthufiafts 
of any kind. In our century, in which the rage for 
fecret aflbciations has acquired an almoft general af- 
cendancy over mankind, means have even been found 
to bring all forts of religious, theofophic, chemical and 
political enthufiafm into regular fyftems. I forbear 
to decide which of thefe forts of enthufiafm is the .moft 
pernicious ; yet I think that which prefumes to reform 
the world is pregnant with inconceivable mifchief j I 
have fo much the more reafon to believe it firmly, as 
this fort of fyfl;ematic enthufiafm can produce the 
greateft confufion in the State, and generally has tte 
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moil impofing appearance ; l^hereas the reft foon be- 
come tirefome and arc capable of charming only per- 
verted and inferior geniufles for a length of time. I 
would therefore advife you to regard in your conver- 
fation with the apoftles of fuch fyftems, the words— 
bappinefs of the werldr^b€rty^'^quality''-^right5 rfmen 
—cultivation — general mental illumination— reform-^ 
fpirit of cofmopoktifmr-^zndi the like, merely as allure- 
ments, or at moft as well meant empty words with 
which thefe people amufe themfelves Uke fchool boys 
with the oratorical figures and tropes which they muft 
apply in their meagre exercifes. 

I advife you in general to let eccentrical people pur- 
fue their courfe at pleafure, while they are not yet 
pcrfedUy qualified for the mad-houfe ; for the world 
is large enough to contain a great number of fools. 

S XXIX. I now beg leave to fay a few words con- 
cerning devotees^ puritans and hypocrites. 

People whofe fentiments correfpond with their ex- 
ternal 2eal for religion, whofe warmth for piety and 
divine worfhip, and whofe attachment to the rites of 
that church whofe tenets they profefs, flow from the 
heart, have the ftrongeft claim to our regard. Al- 
though their conduct ihould be guided rather by pi- 
ous Sentiments than by the light of reafon ) although, 
their religious feelings fhould proceed from a heated 
imagination, and their attachment to certain ceremo- 
nies, rites and fyftems be carried to a higher pitch 
than is conliftent with found reafon, yet they deferve 
toleration, forbearance and fraternal love, provided 
they be honeft men and pradical chriftians. \But an 
hypocritical villain that wears the mafk of fandity, 
m^knefs and religion, and is a voluptuous feducer of 
innocence, a malicious calumniator, or a fanatical per- 
fecutor, deferves to be branded with ignonuny. |t is 
however not difficult to diftinguifh thefe two forts of 
people. A man who is really pious is open, candid, 
peaceable and cheerful, not over civil nor too humble, 
but boievolent, fimple and eafy in converfation \ he 
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k indulgent, gentle, meek and jufi: to every one ; talks 
not much ojf religious fubjeds, except in the circle of 
his intimate friends ; the hypocrite, on the contrary) 
is accuftomed to wheedle, to fheak and to flatter, is 
always upon his guard, a flave of the great and weal* 
thy, an adherer of the prevailing party, a friend of the 
happy, but never a difmterefled defender of the de- 
ferted. He talks conftantly of honefty and religion, 
gives generally large alms, and performs the duties of 
chriftian charity in an oitentatious manner ; excufes 
the faults of others in fuch a manner as makes them 
appear to be ten times, more glaring than they really 
are. Be careful to form no connexion whatever with 
people of this defcription ! Shun them as much as 
pofHble ! Do not offend nor hurt them if your peace 
and happinefs be dear to you ! 
• People who believe without any fufEcient ground 
in certain dodrines and obligations^ or in fupematural 
catifes, agencies and apparitions^ who for inftance be- 
lieve that God is an irafcibie and revengeful Being, 
that thofe who are heretics in their opinion oughi to 
be deprived of all civil privileges, that the fign of the 
crofs has a peculiar and fupernatural effed:, that ghofts 
and fuperiour beings can appear to men, &c* and 
who regard thcfe objefts of their faith as highly facred 
and inviolable are cMed /uperfiitious. It is a .certain 
criterion of fuperftition to believe too mucbj i. e. more 
than found reafon warrants. People who are given 
to fuperftition do not therefore liflen to the voice of 
reafon, but are deaf to fober arguments and believe 
the moft contradiSory tenets. They never give up 
an opinion which they have once adopted, how abfurd 
and incomprehenfible foever it may be, and the lirm- 
nefs of their faith is founded merely on habit. They 
have heard for inflance a certain tenet afTerted in their 
youth, it was recommended to them as a religious 
truth, and they have believed in it for many, years j 
or fomething was inculcated into their mind as jm in- 
variable duty and obligation ^ or they were taught to 
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believe that certain invifible powers produce certain 
effects : and now they continue to adhere to that opin* 
ion, becaufe they have accuftomed therafelves fo much 
to believe it that the contrary of it appears to them a 
daring violation of truth, which they are bound to ab- 
hor or to hate : and as reafdn oppofes to their belief 
incontrovertible doubts, their cbmmodioufnefs leads 
them to think that the voice of reafon ought not to 
be liftened to in matters of faith. 
. Superjlition undoubtedly is a fource of numerous 
evils and produftive of great mifery ; and it is ex- 
tremely painful and diftrefling for every individual to 
be connefted with its votaries : for the fuperftitious 
abhors every one that is of a different opinion. He 
applies to thofe that differ from him in their belief 
certain names which increafe this averfion, becaufe he 
conneQs with them the idea of people that are hate- 
ful to the Godhead. He therefore repofes no confi- 
dence in them, and cannot perfuade himfelf to love 
them. He thinks it frequently a fin to have any con- 
nexion with them, and if he had it in his power he is 
alfo but too often .inclined to perfecute them. He is 
averfe from every thing tending to difturb his faith. 
He regards every periTon who oppofes his notions by ar- 
guments of found reafon as his enemy. He is there- 
fore air enemy to all mental illumination though he 
deny to hate it j and oppofes all perfons and means 
that promote it. He is for this reafon very feldom a 
firm friend, a good citizen and fubjeft. We muft at 
leaft conftantly apprehend that he will fpare neither 
his fovereign nor his father, nor his' fellow-citizen, if 
any of his tenets (hould excite him to perfecute a per- 
fon %ho differs from him in faith. 
. My readers will eafily comprehend that it is diffi- 
cult to converfe with fuch people, and ftill more dif- 
ficult to preferve our peace and happinefs in their fo- 
ciety^ without violating the love which we owe to all 
men, how corrupt and erring foever they be. If you 
wifh to be capable of exercifing the duties of this gen- 
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cral love to the fuperftitious, you need but to comprci 
hend that his errors deferve rather to awaken your 
pity than fenfations of hatred and averfion, on account 
of their origin : for if you carefully inquire how they 
crept into his foul, you will find that generally it is 
no Biult of his to be infeded with them. Infantine 
and juvenile inftrudipn, the example of parents, the 
zeal of teachers and governors, habit, want of a fuffi- 
cient knowledge of the means of mental illumination, 
&c. are frequently the fole and inevitable caufes of 
fuperftition. Refleft only upon your own experience 
and you will be fenfible of the truth of this affertion. 
Do you not find that children are very willing to be- 
lieve whatever their parents or inftruftors tell them 
of fubjefts of which they can have no fenfible percep- 
tion ? If they for inftance tell them from their infantine 
years, that all the objeds which they fee as well as 
themfelves were created by a good God ; that he is 
omniprefent, preferves, bleffes and loves all animated 
beings, though he cannot be feen, &c. if all thofe that 
are about them fay and believe the fame and repeat it 
frequently with ferious looks, and if they at the fame 
time tell them with marks of horror, that there are 
• people who do not believe in a Supreme Being ; do 
you think that it will htpoffible thefe children ihould 
not believe firmly in the exiftence of God? and ab^ 
hor all thofe as wicked people or fools who are of a 
contrary opinion ? If errors be inculcated into their 
duftile mind in the fame manner they will imprefs 
themfelves as deeply upon their foul as truth, and 
gradually become the moft invincible prejudice.-* 
What merit is it therefore in an adult perfon to have 
a firm convidion of truth ? and how can it be in^ut« 
ed to another as a iault, with the leafi: colour of juf- 
tice, if he be prejudiced for errors which have been 
inftilled into his mind in his youth by thofe that had 
the dlredion of his education ? You will perhaps ob- 
jeO: that fuch a perfon ought to examine his errone- 
ous notions when he has attained to years of difcre* 
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don« But how can a perfon do this vrithput being 
a£tuated by fome motive or other ? And what motive 
can a perfon have to fufped the truth of a dodrine 
of which he is as firmly convinced as he is of the re- 
ality of his exigence ? Is it not natural that a perfon 
who is to examine a dodrine which he believes, fliould 
firft think it poffible that it may be erroneous ? But if 
he think it impoflible he cannot be reafonably exped- 
cd to examine it. From this it appears that the fu- 
perdition of many people is very excufable, and that 
thofe who are infeded with it have a juft claim to our 
forbearance. It would therefore be as unjuft and in* 
humane to hate a man fbr his fuperfUtion as it would 
be to hate another becaufe he is infeded with fome 
conftitutional difeafe. The fuperftitious is therefore 
juilly intitled to compaffion, and we ought to tolerate 
him with fraternal love. 

It is your duty to Jpare his weak fide, and to avoid 
as much as poflible mtroducing dilcourfes which may 
give him pain. If you be defu-bus to cofred the er- 
rors of one of your fuperfl;itious brethren you ought 
to do it with modefiy. If you wilh to fucceed, you 
mud not declare diredly his opinion to be erroneous* 
The fureft way of convincing him will be to ftart 
amicable objedions to his ideas, and to lead him to 
think that you wiih to be better informed by him. 
Requeft him to refute your doubts, and he will af- 
ford you a natural opportunity to point out^the weak- 
nefs of his arguments ; but fiiould he neverthelefs re- 
main ftubbom and perhaps grow infolent, your own fenfe 
of equity will tell^ou that it is not becoming a wife man 
to abufe a perfon, becaufe he is incapable to compre- 
heiyl truth. Endeavour to gain his confidence by dow 
ing jufl:ice to the zeal with which he defends his opin- 
ion, and by convincing him that you do not differ 
from him with regard to the effential points of reli- 
gion, and that tbofe tenets in which you do not agree 
with.him are not materially conneded with virtue and 
piety. When you have gained his confidence you 
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muft not attack his fuperftition direftly but indireft- 
ly J for if you tell him plainly that the tenets for v^hich 
he entertains the higheft regard be falfe, he will be 
terrified and abhor you as a dangerous man. All re- 
ligious fuperftition is founded in part on the idea, that 
the tenets which its votaries have adopted are indif- 
penfably neceffary for obtaining the favour of the Su- 
preme Being and eternal happinefs, and partly on con- 
tempt of reafon. Endeavour therefore to convince 
the fuperftitious that Reafon is the principal gift of 
God, and that we muft account to the Supreme Be- 
ing for our neglefting the ufe of it ; that without the 
afuftance of its light we fliould be incapable of under- 
ftanding even revelation, and that mankind owes to 
its heavienly influence the greateft bleflings. You 
then may proceed farther, and prove to him that his 
tenets are not indifpenfably neceffary for obtaining the 
fevour of God and eten^al happinefs ; that God will 
neither reward nor punifli men for their faith, but on- 
ly for their works, &c. This will mitigate the anx- 
ious obftinacy with which he defends his fuperftitious 
opinions; and when he begins to comprehend that 
people who differ from him in faith may alfo be good 
men, and to value reafon properly, you may fafely 
venture to communicate your arguments modeftly to 
him. But I muft caution you to do it always when 
he is cool and wh^n you are without witneffes, and 
you will certainly ht capable of removing his errors, 
or at leaft render them lefs burdenfome and diftreffmg 
to yourfelt 

§ XXX. Deifts, Freethinkers and Scoffers of reli- 
gion of the common clafs are generally not more tol- 
erant than their antipodes, the devotees. A man who 
is fo tmfortunate as not to be capable of convincing 
himfelf of the truth, the fanftity and neceffity of the 
Chriftian Religion deferves pity, becaufe he is deftitute 
of a very effential happinefs, and of a powerful com- 
fort in life and death. He deferves more than pity ; 
he has a juft claim to our regard and love if he per- 
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form as well as he can his duties as a man and a citi- 
zen, and difturb no one in his belief; but if a perfon 
be ayZr^r of religion rather from depravity of heart 
than from perverfenefs of underftanding, or only pre- 
tends to hold religion in contempt, hunts after profe- 
lytes, and attacks publicly with hacknied witticifms 
that dodrine upon which millions found their only 
hope, their temporal and eternal happinefs ; if he per- 
fecute, defpife, cenfure and brand with the name of 
a hypocrite every one ^hat differs from him in opin- 
ion, fuch a depraved fool deferves to be treated with 
contempt/ ^ ' 

§ XXXL Of the manner in which melancholy peo- 
ple, lunatics aiid madmen fhould be treated I can fay 
but very httle, as I do not poflfefs fufficient medical 
knowledge to be able to point out the beft method. 
This fubjed properly belongs to the department of 
the philofophical phyficiaii, and befides would take 
up too much room in this little work. I Ihall there- 
fore give only a few hints concerning this point. 

It appears to me to be a matter of the laft impor- 
tance with regard to people that are afilifted with 
mentai diftempers, to find out the primary fource of 
their difeafe, and to afcertain whether it has been occa- 
fibned. by a diforder in particular organs of the body, 
or by a peculiar difpofition of the mind, violent pat 
fions or misfortunes. For that purpofe you.muft ob- 
ferve what objeds particularly occupy their imagina- 
tion while they are raving or difordered, as well as af- 
ter the paroxyfm has fubfided ; and likewife on what 
their fancy chiefly broods ; it then will appear that it 
frequently is poffible to cure thefe unfortunate people 
gradually, if their mind can but be recalled from a 
iirigle fixed idea, or if this can only be modified pro- 
perly. It is further highly important to obferve what 
particular change of weather, of the feafons and of the 
moon has the greateft influence upon their diforder^ 
which will enable you to avail yourfelf of thofe mo- 
ments which are' Qioft favourable for attempting. a 
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cure. I have alfo obferved that confinement and ev- 
ery fort of harfh treatment generally ferves only to 
make the evil worfe. On this occafion I cannot help 
expreffing my admiration of the madhoufe at Frank- 
fort on the Mein, which I have had many opportuni- 
ties of obferving. The difordered perfons who arc 
received in that inftitution, are fuffered to walk about 
in the houfe and the garden whenever it can be done 
with fafety, at lead in thofe feafbns in which their dif- 
eafe is lefs violent. 

Their keepers treat them with fo much mildnefs 
that many of them after a few years quit the houfe. 
again entirely cured, and a greater number remain at 
moll only melancholy, fo as to be capable of perform- 
ing manual work ; whereas thefe people in many oth- 
er hofpitals, perhaps would have been rendered mad 
,in the lugheft degree by clofe confinement and hard 
treatment. 

People of weak underftandings may alfo be difor- 
dered in their intelleds, if a violent paffion by which 
they are ruled, be nouriflied^ excited and irritated. I 
• remember to have feen two fuch miferable beings : 
one of them pofieiTed in his youth an excellent under- 
ftanding, great ability and wit, traces of which were 
ftiU vifible when he enjoyed calmer moments. He. 
was to have ftudied the law but had learnt nothing, 
and abandoned himfelf to a profligate life. On re- 
turning to his native town he was treated as an igno- 
rant idler, and was confcious of his deferving it. Yet 
he poffeffed an uncommon pride and was not quite 
poor. Forfaken by his faifnily and (hunned by his 
equals, he began to form connexions with the court 
officers of the Prince of ***. His jocofe fallies at 
length introduced him to the notice of the Wncc 
hiinfelf. He foon became very familiar with the lat- 
ter, and the whole court flattered his vanity. This 
familiarity terminated however in his bang abufed 
and treated as a privileged merry-maker. Yet this 
wa$ ftill a fort of exigence which pleafed him, while 
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he was not abufed too much and at liberty to converfe 
familiarly with people of rank, and to tell them fome- 
times fevere truths. But as the latter w6re not in- 
clined to condefcend too much to him for nothing, 
and likewife not always difpofed to liften patiently to 
his witticifms, which frequently were rather coarfe, he 
experienced fometimes very humiliating treatment and 
even corporeal chaftifement, yet could not rclinquifh 
his difgraceful career, becaufe his relations and ac- 
quaintances held him in extreme contempt, and his 
little fortune was totally fpent. Thus he funk deeper . 
and deeper every day, and at laft grew entirely depeU'T 
dent on the court. The Prince caufed a parti-colour- 
ed jacket to be made for him, and there was not even 
a fcuUion in the palace that did not think himfelf in- 
titled to pafs a joke upon him, or to pull him by the 
nofe for a pint of wine. Defpair now urged him to 
get drunk every day, and if ever he happened to be 
fober, the idea of his dreadful fituation, the confciouf- 
nefs of the mean part which he aded, the averfion 
from inventing new jokes to preferve his place, and 
his awakening pride tormented his mind, while he ru- 
ined his conftitution by exceffes. His intellefts be- 
came aftually difordered, and at one time he was fo 
mad as to render it neeeffary to chain him. At the 
time I faw him he was an old man, reduced to a mofl 
lamentable fituation. He was treated as a frantic per- 
fon, and regarded rather as an^objeft of averfion than 
of pity. He enjoyed however,- at times, f9me lucid 
intervals, in which he betrayed an uncommon degree 
of penetration, wit and genius ; and when he wanted 
to obtain a charitable gift he could flatter in the mofl: 
artful and infinuating manner, and difplayed fo much 
dexterity in taking advantage of the weaknefs of oth- 
ers, fo much praftical knowledge of the human heart, 
that I knew not whether I ought to figh more at thofe 
that had reduced him to this terrible fl;ate or at his 
own deviations. 
I 
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The other perfon of whom I am about to fpeak was 
once fteward in a nobleman's family, but on my firft 
feeing him he lived upon a penfion. As he was of no 
further ufe to his matter, he as well as his family and 
domeftics amufed themfelves with his pride and amo- 
rous difpofition. They called him Tour Highnejs^ gave 
him an order, forged letters of Princes and Kmgs, in 
which he was informed that he was of an illuftrious 
family, and had been kidnapped in his infancy ; that 
the Turkifli Emperor who had ufurped his dominions, 
wanted to have him affaffinated, and that a Grecian 
Princefs was in love ^ith him. Some friends of the 
family difguifed themfelves as Ambaffadors, and pre- 
tended to have been fent to enter into negociations 
with him. In fhort, after a few years the intellefts of 
the poor fellow were entirely difordered, and he be- 
lieved all this nonfenfe ferioufly. 

I forbear to make any comments on thefe two la- 
mentable fads, as the reader will eafily be able to judge 
in what light they ought to be viewed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the Converfation with People of a different Age. 

SECTION I. 

The converfation with people who are of the fame 
age with us feems indeed to have many advantages 
and cKarms. A congenial manner of thinking, and 
a reciprocal exchange of fuch ideas as intereft the at- 
tention of both parties in an equal degr^ee, unite men 
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more ftrongly to each other : certain inch'natlons and 
def^res are peculiar to every different age ; the difpo- 
fition changes in the courfe of time j we do not Xeep 
pace with the change of tafte and fafliion ; the heart 
grows colder and takes lefs intereft in new objefts ; 
our imagination and vivacity cools ; many happy *de- 
lufions have difappeared ^ numberlefsobjefts that were 
dear to us have paffed away and are no more ; the 
partners in our juvenile pleafures are gone to their 
eternal home, and the youth around us attend only 
out of civility to our accounts of the pleafures of our 
happier days. Congenial experience affords more 
matter for converfation than events which are entirely 
foreign to thofe with whom we converfe. All this 
cannot be difputed ; yet ftfparity of temper, of edu- 
cation, fate and occupation frequently expand or con- 
tract thefe boundaries. Many people remain in fome 
degree for ever children, while others grow old men 
before their time. The rake who Has ruinal his body 
and foul and fatiated himfelf by all forts of fenfual 
gratification, naturally finds very little pleafure in the 
fociety of young and innocent coimtry people, who 
have not yet loft their fenfe for artlefs joys ; and an 
old country gentleman who has never travelled far- 
ther from his home than thirty or forty miles, is as 
little comfortable and happy in a circle of experienced 
and polifhed inhabitants of the capital as an aged 
Capuchin would be in a fociety of hoary literati* On 
the other hand it cannot be denied that m^ny fafhion- 
able paflions, as for inftance, thofe for hunting, gam- 
bling, drinking and backbiting frequently unite old 
men and youths, aged women and young girls in the 
moft cordial manner. This exception from the above 
obfervation, that the converfation between people who 
are of the fame age has many advantages and charms, 
cannot depreciate the value of the rules which we are 
about to give with regard to' the converfation between 
people of a different age ; we only beg leave to make 

12 
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one remark more : an over fcrupulous feparation of 
people of different years, which is eftablifhed in mod 
great families of this country, where young people are 
rarely admitted to companies which are compofed of 
pcrfons of a maturer age before they have completed 
a certain number of years, is extremely hurtful. The 
tone which young people adopt if conftantly left ta 
themfelves, is generally not the beft ; their manners, 
are not improved, and a certain awkward timidity and 
baflifulnefs takes poffeffion of their mind, which fre- 
quently renders them extremely ridiculous when they 
are firft introduced into mi^ed focieties ; . befides, old 
people are confirmed in their egotifms, grow intoler- 
ant and morofe to their children, if they conftantly be 
in company only with fuch*perfons as make a com- 
mon caufe with them, as foon as they begin to extol 
former times at the expence of the prefent age, the 
tone of which they do not know. 

§ II. -Old peoplrf very rarely are juft enough to put 
themfelves in the place of younger persons, but leave 
them undifturbed in the enjoyment of their innocent 
fports, without a wifh to promote them by joining in 
thefe youthful pleafures. They refledt not on their 
own juvenile years, and thus it happens that old peo- 
ple generally defire young men fliould be as fedate, 
fober and reflefting as themfelves, and fhew the fame 
coolnefs, moderation and prudence which experience 
and the change which nature has produced in their 
temper, teacltes them to difplay. Juvenile fports ap- 
pear unimportant to them, and the gambols of youth 
are confidered by them as thoughtlefs wantonnefs. 
It is however extremely difficult for old people to re- 
cal to their recoUeftion thcfituation and fl:ate of mind 
in which they were twenty or thirty years before, and 
this caufes them to be often highly unjuft in their 
judgment, and to commit many errors in the educa- 
tion of their children. Oh ! let us remain young as 
long as poffible, and when the winter of life bleaches 
our hair, when the blood creeps flower through our 
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Yeins and our heart grows cooler, look down with fym- 
pathetic pleafure upon our younger brethren who are 
gathering vernal rofes, while we arc feated by the pa- 
ternal fire-fide, to reft from the toils of life and to warm 
our chilling blood ! Let us not preach down by fevere 
and frigid reafoning the fweet pleafures of youthful 
fancy ! When we look back upon thofe happy days 
in which a fingle fmile from the enchanting virgin 
who now is a withering matron enraptured us with 
heavenly blifs ; in which mufic and dancing thrilled 
every nerve of our frame with pleafure ; in which 
merriment and the falliesjf wit difpelled every gloomy 
thought, and fweet dreams of future felicity, pleafing 
bodings and rofy hopes cheered our exiftence. Oh ! 
then let us prolong that happy period to our children, 
and participate as much as poilible in their juvenile 
raptures. Infants and children, youths and blooming 
virgins will then croud around the cheerftil pld man 
who encourages their innocent mirth. When a young 
man I was conne&ed with fuch amiable old ladies, 
whofe.fociety, had it been in my option, I would have 
preferred on the journey through life to that of many 
a handfome and blooming girl ; and when I chanced 
to be feated at a convivial teail by the fide of a dull 
beauty, I frequently envied the man who was placed 
near a cheerful old woman. 

§ III. By recommending fuch a good natured con- 
dcfcenfion to the difpofition of youth, I however do 
not mean to infer, that an old man can be excufed if 
he forget his dignity fo far as to a£t thelontemptible 
* part of a gay fop or a profeffed merrymaker ; or that 
it is becoming a woman who has nearly completed 
half a century to drefs like a young girl, to pradife 
the defpicable arts of coquetry, or to rival the young- 
er part of her fex in their amorous conquefts. Such 
a breach of decorum produces contempt, and juftly 
'deferves it. People of a certain age ought never to 
give an opportunity to youth of ridiculing them, or 
to negleS paying them that regard to which they arc 
intitled by their riper years. 
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§ VII. The converfation with children is highly in- 
terefting to a fenfible man. He beholds in them the 
book of nature in an uncomipted edition. Children 
appear as they really are, and as they are not mifled 
by fyftems, paffions or learning, judge of many things 
better than grown perfons; they receive many im- 
preffions much fooner, and are not guided by fo many 
prejudices as the latter. In fliort, if you wifti to ftudy 
men you muft not ncgleft to mix with the fociety of 
children. However, the converfation with them re- 
quires coniiderations which are not necefiary in the 
fociety of people of maturetjears. 

It is a facred duty to givJTthem no offence whatev- 
er, to abftain in their company from all wanton dif- 
courfes and adrions, and to difplay in their prefence 
benevolence, faith, fincerity, decency and every other 
virtue ; in ihort, to contribute as much as poiTible to 
their improvement ; for their duQile and uncorrupted 
mind is as ready to receive good impreifions as it is 
open to the feeds of vice, and I may fafely maintain 
that the degeneracy of mankind is greatly owing to 
the imprudence and inconfideration with which peo- 
ple of a matur^r age deport themfelves inthe prefence 
of children. 

Let therefore all your difcourfes and a6Kons be 
graced with truth when you are in their fociety. Con- 
defcend in a becoming manner to that tone which is 
intelligible to them, carefully avoid teazing and vex- 
ing them, as is the cuftom of many people ; for this 
has the moft lamentable effieft upon their charader. 

Good natured childroi are attrafled by a fecret and 
peculiar fenfe'to benevolent and amiable people, though 
they fhould not take much notice of them ; whereas 
they fhun others that are of a lefs commendable difpo- 
fition, notwithftanding their endeavours to ingratiate 
themfelves with them. Purity and innocence of heart 
is the talifman by which they are charmed. 

It is very natural that parents Ihould be fond of 
their children, it is therefore prudent to pay fome at- 
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tention to the latter if we vnfh to gsua the fatour of 
the former. By this however I do not mean to infer 
that it is right to flatter the fpoiled children of the 
Great, thus to nourifh the vanity, pride, and peevifh- 
nefs of thefe generally already but too corrupted be- 
ings, to contribute to their moral degeneracy and to 
tranfgrefs the principal law of nature, which ordains 
that the child fhall pay homage to the man of matur- 
er years. 

Above ^U things I would advife you not to interfere 
if parents in your prefence reprimand, their children, by 
taking the part of the latter, for this will make them 
believe that their parents are in the wrong, diminifh 
their filial love, confirm them in their difobedience, 
and intrude upon the plan of education laid down by 
the fcH*men 



CHAPTER V. 



On the Converfation between ParenU^ Children and 
Relations. 



SECTION L 

XhE firfl: and moft natural bond that unites men with 
men, after the coimexion fubfifting between huiband 
and wife, is the tie which conne£ts parents to their 
children. Although propagating the fpecies be not 
intended to ferve for the benefit of the future genera- 
tion, yet there are but very few that are not perfedly 
pleafed with the reality of their exiftence ; and not- 
withilanding parents who live in chriilian flatus do 
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not educate, nourifh and bring up their children mere- 
ly from a voluntary choice, yet it would be highly ab- 
furd to deny that the numerous troubles and cares 
which this produces impofe the moft facred obligations 
upon the latter ; or to maintain that no impulfe of 
benevolence, fympathy and affection attaches thofe to 
us whofe flefh and blood we are, who have nurfed and 
cherifhed us, cared for us and fhared all their comforts 
with us. 

Immediately after the union between parents and 
children, follows the connexion fubfifting between the 
different branches of one family. The members of 
the fame family being united and rendered harmoni- 
ous by a fimilarity of organization, and education, as 
well as by a common intereft, feel for each other what 
they do not for ftrangers ; and they eftrange them- 
felves from the reft of human fociety in the fame pro- 
portion in which the circle of their family increafes. 

Patriotifm is a more compound fenfation, but ftill 
more cordial and warm than cofmopolitifm in a man 
who has been early ejefted from civil fociety, and 
wandering as an adventurer fi-om country to country, 
has no property and no relifli of focial duties. A per- 
fon who does not love the mother from whofe breaft 
he has drawn nourifhment, whofe heart is not warm- 
ed at the fight of the place in which he has cheerful- 
ly fpent the innocent and happy days of his youth, 
cannot poflibly take a lively intereft in the welfare of 
the whole, becaufe property, morality, and every thing 
that can be dear to man in this world refts, in fad:, 
upon the prefervation of the bonds that unite us to 
our country and family. 

Thefe bonds growing loofer every day, prove that 
we decline more and more from the excellent order 
of nature and its laws ; and if a turbulent genius whom 
his country expels, becaufe he refufes to fubmit to its 
laws, in his indignation at the reftraint which morali- 
ty and the police impofe upon him, maintain that it is 
becoming a philofopher to diffolve all clofer connex- 
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ions, and to acknowledge no other bonds than thofe 
of general philanthropy, this proves only that in our 
times even the moll Angular and extravagant principle 
muft ferve as a main pillar of fome philofophical fyf- 
tem. — ^Happy eighteenth century, in which fuch great 
difcoveries are made, — as for inftance : that we may 
learn to read without being acquainted with letters 
and fyllables, and that we may love the whole huihan 
race without loving individuals ! Century of univerfal 
medicines, of philalethes, philanthropifts and cofmop- 
olites, whither wilt thou lead us at laft ? General illu- 
mination will fpread over all ranks ; the hufbandman 
will let his plough fland idle, and read to Princes lec- 
tures on liberty and equality, and on their obligation 
to fhare the drudgeries of life with him : every one 
will attempt to reafon down all prejudices that ftand 
in his way; laws and civil regulations will be fuper- 
ceded by licenfe ; the powerful and the better-inftrud- 
ed will reclaim his right of fuperiority, and follow 
his impulfe to care for the beft of the whole world at 
the expence of his weaker brethren ; property, cori- 
ftitutions and political reftridions will ceafe to be re- 
fpedted, every one will be his own ruler, and invent 
a fyftem of his own to gratify his defires. — Oh ! hap- 
py, golden age! We then (hall be but one family, 
Ihall prefs the noble and amiable cannibal to our heart, 
and, if that general benevolence fliould fpread farther, 
walk through life hand in hand with the witty and 
fenfible Ourang-Outang. Then all /etters will be 
broken and all prejudices difpelled* We then fhall 
not be bound to pay the debts of our fathers, nor to 
be fatisfied with one wife, and the lock of our neigh- 
bour's ftrong box will prevent us no longer from mak- 
ing good bur innate right to the gold which all-boun- 
tiiul nature produces for general ufe. 

We happily are not yet arrived thus far ; and as 
there ftill exifts a great number who as well as my- 
felf love their relations, have a relifli for domeftic hap- 
pinefs, and cherifc family bonds, it will not be fuper- 
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fluous to fubjoin a few remarks on the converfatioil 
with near relations, 'There are parents who, living 
in a continual round of amufements fcarcely fee their 
children once in a day, gratify their propenfity for 
pleafure while hirelings are intruded with the educa- 
tion of their fons and daughters, and when they are 
grown up, live with them- on fuch a cool and civil 
footing as though they were not at all connefted with 
them. It is unneceiTary to prove that this condud is 
highly unnatural and unwarrantable. There are alfo 
other parents who demand of their children fuch a 
llavifh fubmiilion and fo many confiderations and fac- 
rifices, that the reftraint and (hynefs which their ty- 
ranny creates deftroy all confidence and tender inter- 
courfe in fuch a degree, as to render the hours which 
children mud fpend in the company of their parents 
extremely heavy and dreadful to them. Others like- 
wife entirely forget that boys attain the age of man- 
hood, and treat their adult fons and daughters as if 
they ftill were babes, not indulging them with evea 
the lead liberty of choice, and will leave nothing at all 
to their own judgment. This is extremely wrong 
and imprudent.' Refpeft does not confift in rigorous 
awe, but can exift extremely well with a confidential 
and familiar intercourfe. We do not love a perfon to 
whom we fcarcely dare to look up, nor do we com- 
municate ourfelves to thofe that always are preaching 
up fevere laws, becaufe reftraint and coercion deftroy 
all open and voluntary communication. What can 
be more charming than to behold a tender father in 
the circle of his adult children, who pant after his wife 
and cheerful converfation, conceal none of their in- 
moft wifhes from him, who is their councellor, their 
n^oft indulgent friend and Ihares in their innocent ju- 
venile fports : or at leaft does not interrupt them, and 
lives with them as his beft and natural friends ! An 
union for which all the feelings that can be dear to 
man inqeffantly plead, namely, the voice of nature, of 
fympathy, and of gratitude j fimilarity of tafte and of 
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tntcreft, and the habit of mutual intercourfe. This 
familiarity is, however, often carried ^00 £ar. I know 
parents who render themfelves defpicable by participa- 
ting in the excefs of their children, or by negleding 
to conceal their own vices, and thereby provoke the 
ridicule and contempt of thpfe to whom they ought 
to fet a good example. 

§ II. It is not uncommon in our days to fee chil- 
dren negleft their parents or even treat them ill. The 
principal ties of human fociety grow laxer every day ; 
young men think that their fathers are not wife, en-, 
tertaining and enlightened enough, and girls yawn in 
the comfpany of their hoary mother, not refledting 
how many tedious hours their parent fpent at their 
cradle in attending and nurfing them when they were 
firetched on the fick bed, or in performing the moft 
difagreeable and oiFenfive labours, to render them 
comfortable and to eafe their pains, and that (he de- 
nied herfelf many pleafures to take care of the little 
helpl^fs, unclean being, who without her tender attend- 
ance perhaps would have periftied. Children forget 
but too often how many cheerful hours they have im- 
bittered to their parents by their ftunning clamour, 
how many fleeplefs nights they have caufed to their 
careful father who exerted himfelf to the utmoft of 
his abilities to provide for his family, and was obliged 
to deny himfelf many comforts for their benefit. Well 
difpofed minds however will never be fo totally devoid 
of all fenfe of gratitude as to be in want of my advice, 
and for mean and unfeeling fouls I do not write. It 
is only neceffary to obferve, that if children really 
ihould have reafon to be afhamed of the weaknefs or 
the vices of their parents, they will do much better to 
conceal their defedts as much as poffible than to neg- 
left paying them that external regard which they owe 
them in many refpe^s. The bleffings of Heaven and 
the approbation of all good men are the certain re- 
wards of the attention which fons and daughters pay 
to the comfort and happinefs of their parents. It is 
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a great misfortune to a child to be tempted by the dif- 
cord in which his parents live, or by other caufes, to 
ts^e the part of one againft the other. Prudent pa- 
rents however will carefully avoid involving thdr chil- 
dren in fuch altercations ; and on fuch occafions good 
children will behave with that circumfpeftion and ten- 
dernefs which probity and prudence require. 

§ III. We often hear people complain that more 
affiftance, kindnefs and protection may be expefted 
from ftrangers than from the neareft relations ; but I 
think this complaint to be generally unjuft and un- 
founded. There are certainly uncharitable people to 
be found amongft our relation^ as well as amongft 
thofe that are not connefted with us by the ties of 
blood. It cannot be denied that relations frequently 
pay regard to their kindred only if they are rich or 
honoured by the multitude, but are afhamed of their 
bbfcure, poor or perfecuted relatives ; I think howev- 
er that many demand of their uncles, aunts and couf- 
ins more than they ought to do. Our political fitu- 
atibn, the rapid encreafe of luxury, and the enormous 
load of taxes with which we are burthened, render it 
highly neceffary for every prudent man to confine his 
principal care to the maintenance of his wife and chil- 
dren ; and the coufms, nephews and nieces who fre- 
quently rely entirely on the affiftance of their power- 
ful and wealthy relations, negleft to render themfelves 
capable of providing for themfelves, and fquander 
away their time and money, have but too often fuch 
heavy and unreafonable demands upon their kindred, 
as render it impoffible for a man who is not callous 
to the voice of his duty and confcience, to realize their 
expeftations without being unjuft to others. In order 
to avoid thefe difagreeable collifions, I advife you not 
to flight that cordial and confidential intercourfe which 
renders our connexion with relations fo highly agree- 
able, but at the fame time to entertain and excite as 
little expeftation as poffible of obtaining affiftance and 
prote^on from relatives} to affift your kindred as 
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much as you can without being unjuft to better peo- 
ple; but to avoid carefully pufhing the fortune of 
your ignorant and undeferving relations, a^d procur- 
ing places for them to the injury of worthy and mer- 
itorious ftrangers, as this will render you extremely 
odious and create you more enemies than friends. 

Relations, as well as married people and friends, 
as we fliall ftate more at large in a future page, ought 
to obferve that perfons who know each other more 
intimately, and fee one another frequently without 
difguife, muft be particularly circumfpefl: in their con- 
duSt to avoid growing tired of each other, and over- 
looking great merits on account of trifling defefts. 

It is finally to be wifhed, that the members of large 
families in the middle ftation would not 'continually 
aflbciate only with their relations ; for this divides hu- 
man fociety into too many feparate parties ; thofe that 
are not connefted with them by the ties of blood are 
kept at a diftance, and if a ftranger happen to drop 
into their circle he finds himfelf very awkw;ardly fit- 
uated. 

§ IV. Old uncles and aunts, particularly fuch as 
are married, are very ^ to fcold, to vent their gouty 
and hyfteric humours at their nephews and nieces, 
and to treat them as if they were ftill in leading 
firings, which is highly unjuft and imomdent. Such 
conduft has rendered them proverbialTfend a trifling 
legacy is too dearly bought if we muft p»ently liften 
to continual fomniferous and ufelefs ledures ; where- 
as thefe good old folks would be greatly loved and 
tenderly treated by their young relations, if they were 
prudent enough to be lefs morofe in their condudl* 

§ V. We frequently find in cities, and particular- 
ly in large manufaduring towns, an extremely ftiff 
and infupportable tone amongft perfons who belong 
to one family. Civil, economical and other confide- 
rations render it neceffary for them to fee each other 
often, hotwithftanding which they conftantly quarrel, 
teaze, vex and hate one another^ and thus imbitter 
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their life. If you cannot fympathize with your rcla* 
tions, you ought at leaft to treat them civilly, and to 
abftain frqm making their life miferable by continual 
altercation, which only tends to render them more 
fpiteful, inftead of reconciling their animofity and ran- 
cour ; whereas you may be certain of rendering your 
intercourfe with them lefs burthenfome and painful 
by forbearance and kindnefs ; for nothing is more apt 
to blunt the edge of enmity and difcord than return- 
ing good for evil, and preferving an unfhaken equa* 
nimity of temper. 



CHAPTER VL 

On Conjugal Converfatkiu 

SECTION L 



A WISE and good choice in concluding the moft im- 
portant bond of human life, is undoubtedly the fafeft 
means by yhich married people can render their con- 
nexion happy and cheerful. If, however, people Mrho 
do not contribute mutually to fweeten the hfe of each 
other, and to render its burthens lefs onerous, but on 
the contrary are fwayed by oppofite- inclinations and 
wifhes,- and guided by different reafons, unfortunately 
have contraded an indiffoluble union, this really is a 
truly miferable fituation, and an exiftence replete with 
continual facrifices, a ftate of dire neceffity from which 
death only can releafe the haplefs fufferer. , 

This bond is no lefs unfortunate if diffatisfaOion 
and averfion be only oa one iide, if the matrimonial 
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tie has not been conneSed by voluntary choice, but 
on account of political or economical confiderations, 
or occafioned by coercion, defpair, diftrefs, gratituAe^ 
by accident or a tranfient whim, or mere fenfual de<« 
fire in which the heart was not interefted ; if one par- 
ty always expeft to receive and never will give, de- 
manding continually to have all wants and wifhes 
gratified, claim conftantly advice, aiSftance^ attention, 
diverfion, pleafure and comfort, and will do nothing 
in return. Be therefore careful how you choofe a 
partner for life, if you do not wifh to leave your whole 
future domeftic happinefs to the feuthlefs and deceiv- 
ing favour .of chance. 

§ H» If we, however, confider that even thofe mar- 
riages which depend on voluntary choice, generally 
are concluded in an age and under circumftances in 
which man is determined rather by blind paffion and 
natural iuftin^ than by mature confidera^on and rea« 
fon, although be dream and talk in that (late of delu« 
fion of a great deal of fympathy and fondnefs we ihould 
rather be aftoniihed that there are ftill fo many hap- 
py couples in the world. Kind Providence has, how^ 
ever, regulated every thij^g fo wifely, that our happi- 
nefs frequently is promoted by what feems to be moft 
contrary to it. The mifchief arjifing frongpbur inca- 
pacity to choofe properly in our juyenile years is hap- 
pily counterpoifed by our being more pliable, duftile 
and accommodating in that age than in the years of 
maturity. The rough edges are fmoothed ealier when 
the mafs is yet folt and^liablq than when it is hard- 
ened. We are lefs difficult in our younger years than 
when experience has rendered us nicer and more cau- 
tious, and excited great expeftations in our foul ; when 
our cooler reafon anatomizes every thing more care- 
fully, and every interruption of our enjoyment is ac- 
counted a great lofs, becaufe the reflexion oh the fpace 
we have run through reminds us forcibly of the fhort 
period we may expedl to live, and actuates us to huf- 
K 
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rimonial happiaefs to avoid growing tirefome in con* 
verfation, and endeavouring to cnnven mutual inter* 
courfe as much as poiTible by a prudent change of *i|S>- 
jefiks J as nothing tends more to render the fociety o£ 
thofe with whom we mud live faftidious than harping 
conilantly on the fame (tring, and repeating the fame 
difcourfe on every occafion. I know a married man 
who has related the fmall (lore of anecdotes and hu- 
merpus ftories which he poffeffes fo often to his wif^^ 
and in her prefence to ftrangers, that the vexation and 
irritability which they produce in her mind are but 
too apparently depided in her countenance ;whenever 
he entertains his guefts with thofe hacknied falUe$«^ 
A perfon who reads good books, frequents poliflied 
focieties and reflefts upon what he reads, fees and hears, 
will find every day additional matter for interefting 
conveifation ; but this will certainly not be fufHcient 
if he idle away the whole day by the fide of his wife, 
and dedicate no time to ufeful occupation ; he then 
will be obliged to beguile the tedious hours by play- 
mg at cards, or in any other equally infipid manner, 
a he can meet with no other company ; or have re* 
<:ourfe to what is ftiH more to be deprecated, the temp* 
tation of quarrelling with his confort by way of amufe- 
ment. |||ts therefore very falutary if the hufband 
have fomd tegular employment, which fixes him at 
lead for fome hours every day to his writing deik, or 
calls him abroad ; or if afhort abfence fliould occa- 
fionally intervene, which rarely foils giving new relifh 
to the fociety of his wife ; during which period he is 
wiflifuUy expeded by his faithfql partner, who care- 
fully direfted his domeftic affairs whilft the tendereXt 
anxiety has been exprefl'ed for his fafety and prefence ; 
on his return (he receives him joyfully.; when the 
evenings glide imperceptibly away amid cheerful dif- 
courfes and confultations relating to the welfare of his 
family, and in confequence the matrimonial happinefs 
of both is uot poifoned by fatiety. ! would therefore 
advife thofe that wifh to excite a new relilh to their 
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conjugal blifs, to feparate themfelves now and then for 
a ijhprt period from the objeft of their love, by goiag 
a journey, and thus give a new zeft to connubial en- 
joyments. It is alfo requifite that thofe who defire ta 
preferve each other's regard, (hould avoid every thing 
which can render their perfon difagreeable in the eyes 
of the objeft of their tcndereft afFeftion, and particu- 
larly uncleanlinefs of drefs and impropriety of condu£L 
Thofe that live in the country in particular, cannot be 
too careful to avoid all ruflic airs^ expreffions and man- 
ners, as well as every neglefl: of their perfon : for how 
is it poffiblea wife, who difcovers more defeats and 
itnproprieties in her hufband, with whom fhe conftant- 
ly converfes, than in other people fhould be partial t^ 
his fociety^ and regard and lote him more than otliers 
that difplay greater politenefs and decorum ? And how 
/can the conjugal (late afford her real hapfanefs, if her 
feelings be conftantly wounded, and her life prove aH 
uninterrupted train of facrifices and fufferings ? 

§ IV. If you fo punftually and carefully tulfil your 
duties, and ad after fuch a regular and firtn plan as to 
furpafs if pofEble all your acquaintances, you may juft* 
ly expeft to be fincerely beloved by your wife, and 
finally preferred to all thofe that produce rmnmentane- 
ous impreiSons on her heart by fingle eminent quali- 
ties and accomplifhments. But you mud be careful 
to fulfil all thefe duties. A man who gets privately 
drunk once or twice every week, will derive but little 
benefit from his being csqjable to boaft of his difmter-^ 
eftediiefs, diligence, economy and the refped paid him 
by good men ; and the wife who negle^s the educa- 
tion of her children, will 4erive very little advantage 
from her chaftity, .\iriiicfa perhaps is principally owing 
to want of temptation or a cold di(pofition. If you 
claim regard and love as a duty, you muft be careful 
to deferve it ; and if you expeft your wife fliould hon- 
our and love you more than any other man, you muft 
not reft this expe&ation merely upon the promife which 
ihe has given you at the altar, but found it chiefly up<> 
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on your unremitted endeavours to be better and more 
amiable in every refpeft than others. Vices and vir- 
tues can be claffed only with regard to their confe- 
quences ; for they all are in faft equally important, 
and a carelefs hufband is as criminal as an unfaithful 
wife. Yet this is not the general way of thinking. 
We rail frequently againft vices to which we are not 
inclined, and do not confider, that being inattentive 
to important virtues is as criminal as the commiffion 
of a bad aSion. An old woman perfecutes with fu- 
rious rage a poor young girl who has been betrayed 
by the warmth of her temper and the power of artful 
feduftion into a falfe ftep, but does not think to de- 
ferve being cenfured for fuflfering her children to grow 
up like irrational brutes, becaufe flie has never com- 
mitted an aftual breach of her matrimonial vows. A 
careful attention to all our conjugal duties, is therefore 
the fafeft and the only way to infure the attachment 
and love of our matrimonial partners. 

§ V. Notwithftanding this, amiabk ftrangers may 
fometimes happen to make more favourable though 
tranfient imprcffions upon our conforts than are con- 
fiftent with our peace. It is not to be expefted that 
after the |irfl; blind love is evaporated, married people 
ihould continue to entertain fuch a partiality for each 
other as not to be fenfible fometimes of the accom- 
plifhments of others. To this we muft add, that peo- 
ple with whom we occafionally converfe difplay only 
their bright fide and are more apt to flatter us than 
thofe with whom we live. Impreflions of this nature 
will however be foon obliterated, if the hufband con- 
tinue to fulfil his duties faithfully, and betray no fymp- 
toms of mean envy and foolifh jealoufy which never 
are of the leaft benefit, but always tend to produce 
bad confequences. Love and regard cannot be en- 
forced nor obtained by harfli treatment ; a heart that 
muft be guarded is like the Mammon of the mifer, 
rather an ufelefs burthen than a real treafure which 
contributes to render us happy ; oppofition ferves on* 
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ly to irritate ; no witchfulnefs is fo great as not to be 
liable to impolition ; and it is natural for man to wifli 
with additional ardour for a fuppofed good as foonas 
the attainment of it is feen to be attended with diffi- 
culties, which otherwife perhaps would have had no 
charm for him. 

I would alfo advife you to fcorn all thofe little arti- 
fices whfch may be excufable ia lovers, but ought nev- 
er to be praftifed by married people ; as for inftarice, 
to excite jealoufy in cwrder to animate the paflion of 
the beloved obje6l with additional warmth. An union 
which muft be founded on mutual regard is utterly in- 
compatible with crooked means. If my wife unfor- 
tunately believe me to be capable of facrificing ray du- 
ty and conjugal affeftion to foreign inclinations, fuch 
praftices will ferve only to leffen her regard for me ; 
and if {he perceive that I only trifle with her, thefe ar- 
tifices will be worfe than fruitlefs, and may produce 
the moft lamentable confequences. 
• I repeat it agsun : although the man fhould give his 
wife or the wife her hufband fome caufe for uneafinefs, 
yet this little deviation of the heart will not be of long 
duration, if the injured party continue faithfully to 
perform all matrimonial duties. The mifguided wife, 
for inftance, will fooner or later fay to herfelf in a 
-moment of cool and difpaffionate reflexion : " Al- 
though that man poffefs many amiable qualities and 
accomplifliments, yet he is not connefted with me by 
fuch tender ties as thofe that unite me with my huf- 
band^-r^who fliares all my cares, is the father and fup- . 
porter of my children, and participates of all my joys 
and forrows 5 nor will he ever love memory tenderly 
than my faithful confort, who has afready given me 
fo many undoubted proofs of his forbearance and af- 
feftion.*' And fuch a triumph of returning love which 
muft take pla&, fooner or later, obliterates all former 
fuflferings. 

§ VI. Prudence and probity however require that 
we ihpuld arm ourfelves againft the impreflions which 
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the fuperior accomplifliments of others can make on 
our heart. I would advife 6very one, therefore, to be 
particularly careful to avoid fuch dangerous opportu- 
nities in the earlier part of life, when the imagination 
and the pafHons are but too apt to take fire, and the 
heart fo ftrongly inclined to rebel againft the controul 
of fober reafon. A young man who perceives that a 
woman with whom he frequently converfes is likely to 
become dearer to him than his wife, and thereby kin- 
dle a wild fire in his bofom, or at leafl imbitter his 
domeftic happinefs, will do well to drop all intercourfe 
with her, left her illicit fociety fliould become neceffa- 
ry to him. This rule of prudence ought to be par- 
ticularly attended to in our converfation with the finer 
coquetts, who, without meditating any breach of hon- 
our, delight in fporting with the peace of an honeft 
and feeling man, and are proud to caufe fleeplefs 
nights, to provoke tears, and to excite the jealoufy of 
other women. There are but too many vain females 
of this clafs, who are aftuated not by a bad heart or 
a vitiated temper, but by an unbridled defire to flrine 
and to be generally admired, and thus to difttirb the 
domeftic peace of many a married couple. People of 
a maturer age whofe heart has attained more firmnefs, 
may fafely adopt a different mode of condud. A 
man of firm principles, who accounts to his under* 
ftandmg for the feelings of his heart, and aims at the 
poffeflion of real happinefs, will foon recover from the 
too favourable ideas wjiich he may have formed of 
another perfon to the difadvantage of his wife, by fee- 
ing the former fo frequently as to be able to obferve 
that (he has more defers than his faithful, loving and 
fenfible wife. If he at the fame time refled upon the 
tender intereft which his confort takes in all his plea- 
fures and forrows, at the anxiety which fhe is wont to 
difplay for his happinefs and comfort, and calls to his 
aid .the refleftion on the pledges of their mutual-juve- 
nile love, his heart will undoubtedly be eager volun- 
tarily to return to the fweeteft duties. 
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§ VII. Nothing is more abfurd, nor can any thing 
render domeftic life more burthenfome and miSferable 
than the foolifh idea that married people, becaufe they 
are wedded to each other, have a right to monopolize 
all the feelings of their partner, and to demand that 
no other good and amiable perfon fhall be dear to the 
heart of their confort, that the hufband muft be dead 
-to the worth of every, other female, and that it is a 
breach of conjugal fidelityif the wife fpeak with warmth 
and admiration of another man, and delight in con^ 
verfing with him. Such demands are doubly ridicu*- 
lous and unjuft, if one party be already obliged to 
facrifice much to the other on accoimt of the difference 
of difpofition, or for other reafons. If in fuch a cafe 
the hulband, for inftance^ endeavour to exhilarate him- 
felf m the company of amiable people, to forget his 
fufferings for a few moments, to raife and to warm 
his fpirits, the wife rather ought to thank him for it, 
than to diftrefs him by foolilh reproaches, to provoke 
his indignation, and to drive him to defpair and the 
commiflion of afkual injuries. 

§ VIII. The choice of fuch friends as well as of plea- 
fures and amufementsjnufl however be left to the 
heart and the tafte of every individual. We have ob- 
ferved already, that a perfeft fimilarity of temper, dif- 
4)ofition and tafte is not abfolutdy required for con- 
jugal happinefs. It would therefore be an inAif|)ort- 
able flavery for either party to be obliged to conform 
in all thefe points entirely witja the difpofition of the 
other. It is already hard. enough for feeling people 
to be deprived of the pleafure of fiiaring with the part- 
ner of their life the noble and heart-elevating fenti- 
ments and impreflions which are produced in their 
mind by good books, the fine arts and tlie like, be- 
caufe her foul is not fufceptible of them ; but to be 
obliged to deny ourfelves every gratification of that 
nature, or to regulate the choice of our friends and 
converfation according to the unfeeling whims of a 
perverted head and a frigid heart, and to deprive our- 
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felves of all the comforts that are congenial to our diC. 
pofition and way of thinking— 'this is the higheft de« 
gree of mental mifery and worfe than the torments of 
hell ; and I need not to add that the hufband, who is 
defigned by nature and the civil conftitution to be the 
head and dire£tor of his family, and frequently is ac- 
tuated by the moft important reafons to cultivate this 
or that connexion, to choofe this or that occupation,, 
or to take fteps which may appear fmgular to thofe 
that are unacquainted with his private motives, can be 
iexpeded lealt to fuiFer himfelf to be controlled in fuch 
a manner. On the contrary, it contributes very much 
to render Social Life comfortable, if people who are 
united' for ever by the mod facred ties, and bound to 
fhare reciprocally their joys and forrows, endeavour 
to accuftom themfelves gradually to think and to feel 
congenially, smd to render their tafte harmonious ; 
and it is a proof of an almoft brutifli ftupidity, of a 
defpicable indolence, and frequently of the moft vitia- 
ted will, if we,^ after having been united many years 
with a reafonable, poliflied, and loving being, ftill arc 
as ignorant, raw, callous and obftinate as we were be- 
fore. In that cafe tranquility pf mind, peace and hap-^ 
pinefs can abide no longer with us after the firft rap- 
ture of love is evaporated, and the fufFering party be* 
gins to be fenfible of the confort's defers, and of the 
hapiHEefs which probably would have refulted from a 
connexion with another perfon ; whereas tendemefs 
and real regard will eafily produce that harmony of 
foul in reafonable and feniible people, if not obftinacy 
or a revolting diflference of thinking render the dif* 
parity irreconcilable. 

§ IX. But how are we to guard againft an aSual 
breach of conjugal fidelity ? How are we to arm our- 
felves when violence of temper, want of felf-domin- 
ion, fedudion, the arts of coquetry, beauty and op- 
portunities on the one hand, tempt us to break the 
matrimonial vow ; and on the other we are repelled 
by the morofenefs, bad temper, ftupidity, ficklinefs^ 
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deformity or the advanced age of our confo^'t ? This 
book is not defigned to be a fyftem of morals ; I muft 
therefore leave it to every fenfible reader to folve thk 
delicate query as well as he can, and to confider by 
what means he can acquire a proper dominion over 
his paffions, and avoid dangerous opportunities and 
temptations, which indeed is not fo eafily affeded in 
certain fituations and relations as many people may 
think, particularly if we be young. I mall however 
fay as much on this head as propriety and the plan of 
this work will permit. 

If you be defirous to avoid the commiffion of an 
a6lual breach of fidelity, I would odvife you not to ac- 
cuftom yourfelf and your wife to excefs in the enjoy- 
ment of your matrimonial rights, to voluptuoufnefs, 
effeminacy and intemperance, and thus to prevent the 
corporeal wants and defires growing too violent. It 
is further highly neceffary for married people to be 
chafte, delicate and modeft in the difpenfation of their 
matrimonial favours, to avoid difguft, fatiety and faun- 
ifh luft. A kifs is a — ^kifs ; and it will generally be 
the wife's feult if a fenfible hufband be eager to ob- 
tain that kifs (which be can receive without trouble 
and in an honourable way from the pure and glowing 
lips of his helpmate) from a ftranger, contrary to his 
duty and the laws of decency; and vice verfa. Should 
you perceive that your confort is charmed by the pow- 
er of novelty, you may turn that weaknefs to your 
advantage by being more parfimonious in the difpen- 
fation of your matrimonial favours, and give a new 
zeft to conjugal defires by occafional continence and 
other impediments thrown~^into the way of your part- 
ner's fenfual gratifications. 

§ X. It undoubtedly is a mod paii#ul ftep to dif- 
folve an union with a perfon who has been dear to us, 
and was once the idol of our wifties. A man of fenfe, 
who knows from experience the lamentable confe- 
quences which generally attend divorces, will there- 
fore firft try all other means befpre he refolves to fep- 
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.atate himfclf from the faithlefs partner of his bed» 
and rather take all poffible pains to reform and recal 
her to hep duty than have recourfe to that diftreffing 
expedient. 

There are two means of afle3ing that laudable 
purpofe, which is highly becoming a man who pof- 
feiTes a feeling heart and a generous difpofition of 
mind* 

Gentle and prudent treatment is the firft meant 
which I would advifc an hufband to apply if he find 
that his wife be inclined to deviate from the path of 
her matrimonial duty. Harfii and galling reproaches^ 
and all manner of violence will only ferve to widen 
the breach ; whereas mild and kind treatment will fre^ 
quently be fufficient to recal a frail wife from the road 
to her own and her hufband^s ruin. But if you wifh 
to fucceed, your endeavours to treat her with gentle- 
nefs mud be entirely unafFefted, and not tin&ured 
with the lead fymptom of ftifled indignation or fecret 
anger ; for it will be entirely out of your power to re* 
claim her to her duty if ihe perceive that your con- 
dufl: be the effed of art. Prudence reqt»res farther^ 
diat you Ibould difplay forrow and grief whenever 
you furprife her in the a£k of deviating from her mat« 
rimonial obligations, and to avoid carefully betraying 
the leaft fign of fretfulnefs or hatred, as fuch conduft 
would only ferve to confirm her in the purfuit of her 
Jawlefs career, and to alienate her heart more from 
you, becaufe fome people find a pleafure in provoking 
the paffions of others, whereas no one that has the 
leaft fpark of fenfibility left can delight in giving pain. 
If you continue to proceed in this gentle and prudemt 
manner for fome time, your will have the fatisfaftion 
to convince l*r m the goodnefs of yjovtr heart, to in- 
fure her regard, to make her regret the pain and grief 
which flie caufes you by her weaknefs, and then only 
can you fafely try the fecohd means, and remonjlrate 
with her ou the impropriety of her condufl. But if 
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you really be dciirous this ilep fhould be crowned 
with fuccefs you mud: never lofe fight of the fbUowv 
ing rules : 

Firft of all you muft, as we have already obferved, 
impre/s her with a favourable idea ofpurfelf; for if 
your erring wife has no regard for you, and iufpe^ 
your heart or principles, remonftrances will only ren-* 
der bad worfe. But if you have gained her good 
opinion, if fhe efteem the goodnefs of your heart, and 
be affe^ed by your generous condu€l, you may lafe-i 
iy venture to fpeak a word of admonidon to her, and 
to remind her of the impropriety and injuftice of her 
behaviour. This muft however be done mildly and in 
a convincing manner. You mult remonHrate with her 
in a kind and a£Fedionate drain, call her deviation by 
a gentle name, appeal to the many proofs of your fm* 
cere affefUon for her which fhe has recdved, point 
out indubitable inflances of her tranfgreHion of her 
duty, as well as the lamentable confequences that rmj 
refuit from a continuation of|^t, and paint with live^ 
ly colours the fufFerings which you have patiently borne. 
{t is however abfolutely neceffary you fliould not do 
this in the prefence of witnefles, but in private, to fpara 
her the pain of feeing her wcaknefs expofed ; becaijfe 
«very mortal is defirous to conceal his faults from the 
world, and our heart revolts and feels indignant fen-^ 
iations if others be informed, in our prefence, ef our 
weaknefs and defefis. H.age and bitternefs are in 
that cafe the ufual confequences of fuch an imprudent 
indelicacy. I would further beg you to obferve, that 
you mufl feleft for fuch remonftrances moments in 
which fhe is in a good humour. Every mortal has his 
ferene and gloomy hours» and the introdudion of 
painful fubjeds at a time when the mind is preffed 
down by difagrebable ideas and feniktions generally 
produce unpletifant confequences. If you be fo fortu- 
nate to catch a propitious moment for remonflrating 
with your mifguided confort, you mufl not negle£k to 
do juftice to the merits and amiable qualities ivbicb Jhe 
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^ill pojfejfes. Whoever knows the nature of the hu* 
man heart will be fenfible, that it is of the laft impor- 
tance to pay attention to this rule. Man wijhe& to be 
food, and his mind revolts at the idea of thinking 
imfelf guilty. We are terrified at the charge of hav- 
ing rendered a fellow-creature miferable, feel ourfelves 
degraded, and think that our whole charafter is ruin- 
ed. Can you blame your wife if her heart revolt in 
fuch a trying moment ; and will it not be neceffary 
to remove or to prevent fuch an unfounded error ? 
This you will do moft fuccefsfuUy if you preface your 
remonftrance by fpeaking of your wife^s good qualities, 
of her talents, the laudabte features of her charader, 
of the goodnefe of her heart and j^ther accomplifh- 
ments that claim your regard ; in fhort, by doing juf* 
tice to the merits which flie poffeffes, and by repre*. 
fenting her deviation from her conjugal obligations tis 
the only ftain that difgraces her. This will foothe her 
mind, check her anger, and render her capable of 
liftening patiently to }||ur admonitions, and willing to 
follow your advice, i he peace of your mind will 
certainly gain by fuch an attempt to recal your erring 
confort to her duty, though you (hould not fucceed 
as well as you may wifh ; for at leaft you will render 
her more cautious in her condud, and have the fatif- 
fadion of having done on your part every thing that 
love and prudence can require. 

§ XL The charge of an a6lualcoxciVc\^ovi of adul- 
tery is highly awful and pregnant with the moft feri- 
ous confequences ; it is therefore the facred duty of 
every hufband who thinks himfelf injured to inquire 
carefully and minutely, whether it be founded merely 
on fufpicion or on. indubitable fafts, before he takes 
any ftep to vindicate his marital rights. I would there- 
fore advife every one that thinks he has reafon to fuf- 
pe6t his wife of difloyal pradices, to take care not to 
give way to iinfound,ed prcfumption^ and not to infer 
from thj2 feeming partiality of his confort for another 
m^n, or from her predilection for the fociety of an 
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. lacCompliihed ftranger, that fhe is unfiuthful to him. 
Much lefs Qught he to rely upon the infinuatipns and 
dubious hints of pretended, friends, or on the tales of 
antiquated goffips. Even our own experience ought 
to be fufpicious to us in fuch a momentous cafe, if 
our oblervations have not been made with the great- 
eft circumfpe£Uon and coolnefs ; for how often do we 
find that we heard and faw wrong, and repent too late 
of our hafty judgment ! Even if your wife Should grow 
rather cool in her converfation with you, you would 
do wrong in taxing her immediately with an impro- 
per attachment for another ; as this may frequently be 
the efFed of private farrows or fecret vexation, and 
fometimes of your^own conduft. 

Should you, however, think you have fufficient 
caufe for fufpicion, it will be prudent in you to infti- 
tute the moft impartial inveftigation, and to inquire 
only for fuch proofs as admit of no other interpreta- 
tion. Juftice and love ought to be your only guides 
in fhat painful tafk ; and thefe jjpquire you fcould in- 
terpret all appearances which excite your fufpicion in 
the moft favourable manner,and with as much charity as 
poffible. While there is the leaft poflibility to deduce 
unfavourable appearances from any other caufe than 
infidelity, your own peace of mind requires you fhould 
not be too hafty in your judgment, but do as you 
would wilh to be done by were you in the predicament 
of your fufpeded wife* 

It is further a rule of prudence and juftice, not to 
betray your fufpicion to your faithlefs confort while 
you cannot yet fubftantiate it by the moft incontro- 
vertible proofs ; for it is the moft unpardonable cru- 
elty to afflift an innocent heart by fuch a dreadful fufi- 
picion ; and, befides, if you give vent to your fuppo- 
fitions, you will run the riik of enraging and exafpe- 
rating your wife to fuch a degree as piay a&uate her 
to punifti you by the commiffion of a crime which (he 
otherwife, perhaps, would have abhorred. Such a 
cruel injury may alfq deftroy the peace of au innocent 
heart for evcA 
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§ XII. But how are you to acl if you ihould be fo 
unfortunate as to have incontrovertible proofs of your 
confort's guik ? In that cafe, your own dignity, pru- 
dence, and charity demand of you not to torment her 
by contempt, reproaches, fcorn, or fimilar humiliating 
ireatment. For what would it avail you ? It would 
ferve no other purpafe than to plunge her deeper in- 
to guilt, and put it entirely out of your power to re- 
cal her to virtue, and to fave yourfelf from difgrace 
' and Ibrrow. 

Therefore avoid alfo divulging her crime, complain- 
ing of it to others, and fo expofing her to public 
flum^ ; becaufe this would be the fureft way oi driv- 
ing her to defpair, of confirming her in the profecu- 
tion of her criminal courfe, and of poifoning the mind 
of your children. 

Be generous and humane to your fallen confort ; do 

,BOt fuffer your children or fervants to neglefl: paying 

her the refpedt which they owe her j and avoid as 

much as pofSble doi]|g any thing that could give her 

pain, particularly in the prefence of ftrangers. 

JTegleft no opportunity to regain her love by kind- 
nefs, by defending her perfon againft thofe that fpeak 
ill of her, by paying a juft tribute to her good qualiries 
in her abfence, by difplaying a ferene and cheerful 
countenjtfice in her prefence, and fpeaking to her in a 
mild and conciliating tone ; by convincing her that 
you take a lively intereft in her concerns and fympa- 
thiae with her forrows, by affording her every pleafure 
and comfort that lies in your power, by confulting 
her on all affairs that concern her ; as well as endeav- 
ouring to pleafe her by additional neatnefs in your 
drefs and the like. 

Examine your own conduQ: impartially j endeavour 
to difcover what mnj have caufed the alienation of her 
love, and haften by every kindnefs to re-acquire it ; 
for it is almoft impoflible a wtfe fhould be unfaithful 
to her hufband if he have not impaired her love by 
fome impropriety ixx his qondud* 
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If yon follow thefe rules you may attempt the ref- 
ormation of your erring confort with the moft fan- 
guine hopes of fuccefs, as your kindnefs and generous 
conduQ: will not fail to gain you her confidence and 
regard ; and without thefe all attempts to recal'her to 
her duty will be fruitlefs. Should you be fo fortu- 
nate as to fucceed in your endeavour to reftore her to 
virtue, your mutual love will undoubtedly be ftronger 
than ever, and the increafe of your happmefs will fuf- 
ficiently atone for all former fufferings. It is but nat- 
ural that this (hould be the confequencc. Repeh^, ,^ 
tance of her pad mifcondud, mutual joy at her re- ' . ^ j 
formation, the recolleftion of the dangers and forrows 
which are paft, and the additional relifli which the 
conjugal embraces muft derive from the long interval 
during which both parties were deprived of them, 
cannot but be a fufficienc compenfation for the trou- 
bles and the feltdenial with which the recovery of 
fuch an unfortunate being is attended-^a compenfa- 
tion far more valuable and honourable than any fum 
which the laws can adjudge to the injured partner of 
a feduced female— the inefficacy of fuch legal puniflv- 
ment being fufficiently proVed by the numerous trials 
for adultery which occupy our courts of juftice. 

S XIIL But what is to be done if all thefe attempts 
to recal a faithlefs wife to her duty be made in vain ? 
In this cafe only two expedients remain, viz. either to 
feparate yourfelf from your guilty confort, or, if cir- 
cumftances render it neceflary to endure her, leaving 
her reformation to time. 

The former ftep ought to be taken by a prudent 
man only in cafe his wife^s guilt be attended with 
public difgrace, or with the probable ruin of his for- 
tune ; or if the mind of his children be in danger of 
being irretrievably infefted by her bad example. 

I would however advife you, for the prefervation of 
your honour and the peace of your mind, as well as 
for your fafety and the fake of your children, to avoid 
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all violent reproaches, ill treatment and every thiiig 
that betrays hatred and revenge y for this will at all 
times do more harm than good. It will alfo be pru- 
dent, for the fame reafons, not to offend nor to pro- 
voke the relations of the guilty confort, or any one of 
thofe that are conneded with her^ bccaufe you would 
thus needlefsly increafe the number of your enemies, 
blow up the flame of vengeance, hurt your peace of 
mind and your conftitution by the numberlefs vexa- 
tions to which you would expofe yourfelf. 

I would alfo advife you not to deny your faithlefs 
confort, neither before nor after the legal feparation, 
that civility and refpeft which good breeding and de- 
cency demand, but treat her with the fame politenefs 
which you are ufed to (hew a ftranger ; never to fpeak 
ill of her, but render the ftate of feparation as eafy to 
her as poflible, and to fettle the matter fo as not to in- 
jure the welfare of your children by giving vent to 
pafQonate heat. 

As, however, circumftances and confiderations may 
take place that will render it prudent to avoid a total 
feparation from the guilty wife, and rather to contin- 
ue living with her than taking thp benefit of the law 
notwithftanding the moft glaring proofs of her crimi- 
nality, I beg leave to fay a few words on that head. 

This cafe can take place only if the feparation 
threaten to be attended with the moji ruinous confequen-' 
ces ; if for inftance the children would be deprived by 
a divorce of the whole of the fortune which they have 
to expeft, or if the family and the connexions of the 
guilty wife Ihould be fo powerful as to be able to ruin 
you entirely. Thefe and other confiderations ought 
to be carefully pondered before you take a decifive 
ftep ; and if you find that a total feparation from your 
faithlefs partner will evidently be attended with mor« 
lamentable confequences than you have to expe£k if 
you continue to live with her, prudence and felf-pre- 
fcrvation demand of you to prefer the latter. 
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In that cafe you will zGt wifely in concealing the 
difgrace of the faithlefs wife as much as poflible from 
the public, but particularly from your fervants and 
children. I would alfo advife you to avail yourfelf of 
every propitious opportunity that may offer itfelf to 
remonftrate with your unfortunate confort againft her 
lamentable infatuation, to reprefent to her in mild ac- 
cents, but with lively colours, the dangerous confe- 
quences of her conduft, the infemy to which fhe de-* 
votes herfelf, and to conjure her not to difgrace her- - 
felf publicly, at leaft, for her own fake; to palliate 
her conduft, if it be cenfured in companies in your 
prefence, to meet her fometimes abroad, and to treat 
her on fuch occafions with fo fnuch kindnefs and 
good nature as to lead others to think that you live 
with her on the moft amicable footing. — ^This is no 
deception ; that being a term which conveys the fup- 
pofition of an untruth by means of which we injure 
others. 

It will 'generally produce the moft falutary confe- 
quences if the injured party treat the offender, at home 
and abroad, with a certain degree of regard and kind- 
nefs, fparing her all unneceffary pain, and proving to 
her by words and deeds that he does not deferve the 
injuries which he fuffers from her mifcondudi Such 
a wife and noble manner of proceeding will undoubt- 
edly pvodvLce/ome good effeft, particularly if the in- 
jured hufband watch with additional circumfpeaiun 
over his own condudt, becoming more than ever a 
rigorous obferver of the laws of propriety and virtue, 
and fetting his children an example worthy of their 
imitation. 

I have been thus particular with regard to this mo- 
mentous point, as the crime of adultery feems to have 
become the moft fafliionable of all vices ; the princi- 
pal caufe of which feems to me to originate in its not 
being attended in this country with public (Kfgrace, 
but fubjea only to a penalty proportionate to the cir- 
h 2 
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cumftances of the feducer. Libertines and rakes are 
too willing to part with their money for the fake of 
fenfual gratification to be materially affefted by the 
rilk which they run in feducing the wife of an honeft 
man j whereas folitary confinement, tranfportation, or 
fome public mark of difgrace would more effeftually 
ferve to check them in their libidinous purfuits than the 
heavieft fines. We find that in countries where the 
vile feducers of married women are publicly branded 
with fliamej or puniflied with imprifonment, the crime 
of adultery appears to be lefs frequent than in this 
country, 

§ XIV. An unlimited confidence ought to fubfift 
araongft married people.— But are there no inftances 
at all m which one party may keep fomething fecret 
from the other ? Undoubtedly there are. As the huf- 
band is defigned by nature to be the counfellor of hia 
wife and the head of his family ; as the confequences 
of every unguarded ftep taken by his confort devolve 
upon him, and as the laws make him refpcmfible for 
her conduft ; as the wife, in fiift, is no member of 
the civil body, and the violation of her duties falla 
heavy upon the hulband, difgraces and injures the 
family more immediately than the mifconduQ: of her 
confort ; as Ihe depends more on the public opinion 
than him, and finally, as fecrefy is rather a nianly than 
z female virtue, it may more rarely be proper in the 
wife to be clofe and referved than in her hufband, and 
concealment and fecrefy towards the head of the family 
may produce the worft of confequences. The latter, on 
the contrary, who is more immediately conneded 
with the ftate is frequently intrufted with fecrets which 
be has no right to divulge, and the communication 
of which may embroil him with others, and who is to 
direfl: the whole houfe, and frequently cannot fub- 
mit the plan upon which he afts to the weaker judg- 
ment cf his wife, but muft follow the dictates of his 
heart and reafon with unfhaken firmnefs, and pay no 
regard to the opinion of the multitude, cannot poffi- 
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bly be always as communicative and unreferved as his 
confort might wifh. Difference of fituation however may 
alter this point of view. There are men who would be 
reduced to the moft lamentable (late were they to take a 
fingle ftep without the privacy and advice of their 
wives ; and there are very talkative men and clofe wo- 
men. Befides, a wife may be intrufted ^ith. female 
fecrets by a friend. — ^In thefe and fimilar cafes, pru- 
dence and probity muft regulate the conduft of both 
parties. It is however an inconteftible truth, that all 
conjugal happinefs is at an end if real miftruft take 
place and candour muft be enforced. Nothing can be 
more contemptible and mean in a hufband, than being 
fo vulgar as to peep fecretly into the private letters of 
his wife, or to open them clandeftinely, to fearch het 
drawers xmd to rummage her papers. Such miferabk 
and ungentlemanlike practices will be of very little or 
no advantage to him ; for nothing is eafier than tb 
elude the watchfulnefs of a mail with regard to inju- 
ries that«muft be proved^ if once the bonds df mutual 
attachment be deftroyed, and the perplexities of deli- 
cacy and* regard conquered. Nothing is lefs difficult 
for a wife than to deceive a hufband whom fee per^ 
feftly knows, if (he once have loft all credit with hitp, 
and befide can convift him of having frequently giv*. 
en way to falfe fufpicions becaufe his paffion makes 
him blind, and his miftruft and jealoufy provoke im- 
pofition.— Deception is generally the confequence of 
fuch an imprudent and unjuft conduQ:, which may 
occafion the ruin of the moral charaftcr of the beft of 
women, and provoke her to commit crimes which oth- 
crwife perhaps (he never would have meditated. 

§ XV. It is not advifable, for reafons which muft 
be obvious to every intelligent man, that married peo- 
ple (hould tranfaft all their buTmefs in common ; pn 
the contrary, it is neceflary that each party (hould 
have its proper department of adivity. It if general- 
ly attetided with very unpleafant confequences if the 
wife, for mftance, compofe the official reports of the 
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hufband, and the latter, when company is expected, 
muft fuperintend the kitchen and affift in the nurfery. 
This caufes the greateft confufion, excites the ridicule 
of the domeftics, and as one relies upon the other, 
nothing is done properly. 

§ XVI. As for the management of pecuniary con- 
cerns I cannot approve the method which is almoft 
generally adopted in allowing ladies a certain fum of 
money for houfe keeping, with which they are oblig- 
ed to contrive to defray all expences. This creates a 
divided intereft ; the wife is reduced to the clafs of 
fervants and tempted to grow felfifli, endeavours to 
fave, is induced to think her hufband too dainty, and 
vexed if he invite a friend to dinner ; the hufband on 
the other handi if he be not aduated by delicate and 
geiierous feniiments, is apt to think that he lives not 
well enough for his money, or if he wifli for an extra- 
ordinary difh dares not to afk for it through fear of 
diftreffing his wife. I would therefore advife you to 
give your wife (if not a cook, a houfekeeper, or any 
other domeftic manage thofe concerns which properly 
belong to the department of the miftrefs of the houfe) 
a fum that is adequate to your circumftances for de- 
fraying the expences of your table, and when that is ex- 
pended not to look crofs if ihe afk for more. Should 
you, however, find that ihe expends too much, pru- 
dence and economy bid you to examine her accounts, 
and to confult with her in what manner your expences 
can be rendered more adequate to your income. Do 
not conceal your circumftances from her ; and allow 
her a fmall fum for innocent pleafures, drefs and char- 
itable purpofcs, of which you ought to demand no ac- 
count frotn her. 

§ XVII. Economy is one of the fir ft requifites of 
conjugal happinefs. Therefore fhould you have ac- 
quired a habit of diflipation in your unmarried fkate, 
prudence requires, above all things, you fliould difen- 
gage yourfelf from it as foon as you are united to a 
deferving confort, and ufe yourfelf to domeftic econ* 
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otny. A fingle man may eafily endure diftrcfs, want, 
humiliation and negled ; for if he have a pair of found 
arms he may find bread any where ; he can eafily rew 
folve to quit all his connexions, and fupport his life 
in a remote corner of the globe by the labour of his 
hands : but if a hufband and father have reduced him- 
felf to want and poverty by bad economy, and angry 
looks meet thofe of his family who demand from him 
fupport, attendance, education and pleafure ; if then 
he do not know where to get bread for to-morrow ; 
or if his civic honour, his promotion and th§ eftablifli- 
ment of his children require he fliould live in a de# 
cent ftyle, or difplay fome degree of fplendour in his 
drefs, and he has rendered himfelf incapable to do it ; 
if his creditors haunt all his fteps, and attomies, jews, 
and ufurers diftrefs him day after day-^then the un- 
fortunate man becomes a prey to ill humour, to bodi- 
ly and mental difeafes ; defpair feizes him and grief 
preys on his vitals ; he endeavours to bluYit the keen 
edge of felf-created mifery by abandoning himfelf to 
iSin inceffant round of diverfions and excefles ; his con- 
fcience tortures his mind with pungent reproaches 5 
the bitter complaints of his wife follow him every 
where, and the groans and lamentations of his haplefs 
children haunt him even in his fleep ; dreadful dreams 
torment him in the arms of his unhappy confort ; the 
contempt with which his purfe-proud acquaintances 
look down upon him difpels every rifing ray of hope, 
and gloomy clouds of defpondeocy darken his brow } 
his friends forfake him, the ridicule of his enemies 
tortures his foul, and in that dreadful fituation he is 
loft to all domeftic happinefs ; the haplefs man is then 
particularly anxious to fhun the fociety of thofe whofe 
peace he has ruined. Should therefore one party or 
the other be inclined to diflipation, it will be advifa- 
ble to put a flop to the growing evil in time, and to 
confide the management of all pecuniary affairs to 
that party which can hufband the purfe beft. It will 
alfobe needful tha,t a regular plan ihould be formed. 
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to repair the mifchief which already has been done, to 
execute it ftridly, to avoid all expences which are not 
utterly neceffary, and to take care that fomething 
{hould be left for enabling the diffipating party to en- 
joy at leaft fome pleafures, left the reftriftion fhould 
be too onerous. 

§ XVIII. If my readers (hould alk, whether it will 
be better if the hufband or the wife be rich ? I muft 
give it as my opinion that it is beft if the former have 
•the larger fortune. It will be well if both have fome 
property to contribute a mutnal fliare to the expences of 
houfe keeping, and to prevent one party from being 
maintained entirely at the coft of the other. But if the 
dependance to which the poorer party naturally will be 
reduced on that account cannot be avoided, it is more 
confiftent with nature that the hulband, being the 
head of the family, fliould contribute the larger (hare 
towards fupporting it. A perfon who marries a rich 
wife ought to take great care to avoid becoming her 
flave on that account. 

The little attention which is paid to this rule of 
prudence is the principal caufe which deftrqys the bap- 
pinefs of numerous families. If my wife had brought 
me a large fortune I would be particularly folicitous 
to prove to her that I have but few wants ; I waald 
incur very few private expences, and convince her that 
I can acquire by my owii induftry as much as I want j 
I would pay for ray board, and be only the admimt 
trator of her fortune j I would keep a fplendid houfe, 
becaufe this is fit for rich people, but fliow her that 
fplendour does not flatter my vanity, that I can be as 
happy if I have but two dilbes at diinner as if I had 
twenty ; that I do not want being waited upon ;. that 
I have a pair of found legs which can carry me as far, 
though not fo faft, as her coach and four ; and then 
I would exercife the prerogative of a hufband, and de- 
mand an unlimited controul over the application of 
her fortune. 
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S XIX. Is It neceffary that the huflband fhould pof- 
fefs a larger ftiare of prudence and judgment than the 
wife ? This queftion is alfo of no finall importance j 
therefore let us inveftigate it more minutely ! 

The notion of prudence and judgment, with all itj 
relations and modifications, is not always underilood 
in the fame manner. The prudence of a hufband 
ought to be of a quite different nature from what the 
wife fhould poffefs ; and if prudence be confounded 
with knowledge of the world, or even with learnings 
it would be madnefs to defire that the other fex (houTd 
realize as much of it as men. A wife ought to pof* 
fefs an efprit de detail^ a finefTe, a certain degree of in* 
nocent dexterity, circumfpeftion, wit^ gentlenefs, pli- 
ancy and patience which the male fex do not always 
pofl'efs in the fame meafure. The hufband, on the 
other hand, ought to be endowed with a higher de- 
gree of forefight, firmnefs and pertinacy^ lefs fubje£k 
to prejudices, and more indefatigable and polifhed thafi 
the wife. 

If you take that queftion lii a tnore general fenfe^ 
and afk, whether it be better if the hufband pofTefe 
weaker intelleftg^ and a fmallef fhstre of knowledge iti 
matters which muft be Underftood rightly if we wifh 
to live happy in the world, or the wife ? I reply with- 
out hefitation, that it is almoft impoilibte a family- 
could be governed well if the wife bear an abfolutc 
fway. There may be exceptions, but I know of none^ 
By this obfervation, however^ I do not mean to reflet 
any blame on the influence which good and prudent 
wives contrive to exercife over the heart of their huf- 
bands ; for who could blame a deferving wife for ap- 
plying her powers to that purpofe, and what reafona- 
ble man is not fenfible that he frequently wants gentle 
correftions ? That exclufive arbitrary fway of which 
we were fpeakmg, feems to be diametrically contrary 
from' the order of nature. A weaker conflitution of 
the body, an innate predile£lion for gratifications that 
are lei« lafting, whim3 of all for^s which often fetter 
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the unda*ftanding on the moft important occafions, 
education, and filially the civil conftitution which ren- 
ders the huitband refponfible for the adions of his wife, 
defign her to look out for protedlion, and demand of 
the hufband to be her guardian. Nothing however 
is more abfurd than if the wifer and ftronger party be 
to commit itfelf to the protedion of the weak and lefs 
^irife. Ladies of eminent mental accomplifhments afb, 
therefore, evidently contrary to their own intereft, and 
prepare for themfelves numerous difagreeable fcenes 
m fuffering themfelves to be feduced by a defire for 
dominion, to look out for and choofe ftupid hufbands ; 
the inevitable confequences of fuch an improper and 
imprudent choice are difguft, confufion, and the con- 
tempt of the public. Men who are fo poor in fpirit 
as not to be capable of ading the part of the mafter 
of the houfe properly, would do better to remain fin- 

Sle all their life than to render ihemfelves a laughing- 
:ock to their children, their domeftics and neighbours^ 
I knew a weak prince, whofe confort ex^rcifqj fuch* 
an abfolute control over him, that once when ihe had 
ordered her carriage to be got ready, he fneaked inta 
the court yard to a(k the coachman, " If he knew 
whether he was to be of the party.** Such a difgrace-. 
ful want of authority renders a hufband extremely ri^ 
diculous, and no one likes to tranfad bufm^fs with a 
man whofe will, friendfhip, and manner of judgmg 
depends on the whims, nods, and corredions of his 
wife, who is obliged to communicate all his letters to 
his govemefs, and dares not to undertake any thing 
until he has held a curtain confultation with his tuto- 
refs. A hulband ought not to deny his authority ev- 
en in his civility to his confort. Even the female fex 
defpife a man who, before he can take a refolution^ 
firft muft eonfult with his wife, always carries her 
cloak, is afraid of going into company where flie. is 
not prefeut, or muftdifmifs h.'j moft faithful fervanti 
if his dear helpmate diflike their phyliognoniy. 
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§ XX, The life of man is interfperfed with num* 
berlefs troubles. Even thofe that feem to be the fa* 
vourites of fortune have frequently to ftruggle with 
fecret fufferings, no matter whether they be real or 
imaginary, unmerited or felf-created. Very few wives 
have fufficient fpirits patiently to bear misfortunes, to 
give good advice in time of need, and to affift their 
hufbands in bearing the burthens that muji be borne. 
Moft of them add to tl;ie troubles of their conforts by 
complaining., unfeafonably, by talking inceflantly of 
the ftate in which matters might be, were the circum- 
ftances different from what they are, or even fome- 
times by ill timed aiid unjuft reproaches. If therefore 
it be any wife poflible to conceal trifling misfortunes 
from your wife.(adverfe incidents of an important na- 
ture very feldpm admit of it,) rather lock up your un- 
cafinefs in your heart ! befides, it is no confolation to 
a fenfible man to make the objefl: of his tendernefs a 
fliarer in his forrows ; and Vho would not conceal his 
grief and expofe himfelf fmgly to the ftorms of adver- 
lity, if the difclofure of his diftrefs be not only ufelefs, 
but renders his burden more onerous? But fhould 
Providence involve you in great diftrefs, or afflid you 
with pungent pains which admit of no concealment ; 
ihould the iron rod of unrelenting fete or powerful 
enemies perfecute you, oh ! then fummon your whole 
firmnefs, and endeavour to fweeten the bittemefs of 
the cup of mifery which the feithful partner of your 
life muft empty with you ! Watch over your humour, 
left you (liould add to the affliftion of the innocent ! 
Retire to your own apartment when your heart grows 
too heavy, and there eafe your mind by prayer and 
giving vent to your tears. 'Strengthen and fteel your 
heart by the aid of philofophy, by confidence in God, 
hope and wife refolution, and then appear before your 
confort with a ferene countenence, to pour the balfam 
of comfort in her foul. No mifery in this world is 
cndlefs, and no pain fo great as not to admit of inter- 
vals of alleviation. A certain heroifm in the fuug- 
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gles againft misfortunes is attended with a pleafure 
which makes us forget the moft pungent affliftions^ 
and the confcioufnefs of having adminiftered comfort 
and confolation to others elevates bur heart in an afton* 
ifliing degree^ and conveys^an unfpeakable hilarity to 
the mind.— I am fpeaking from experience. 

§ XXL We have laid it down as a principle^ that 
a perfefl; harmony of thinking and tempef is no ne* 
Ceffary requifite of matrimonial happinefs; it cannot" 
however be denied, that the ftate of a married man ig 
a very lamentable one, if the wife take no warm inter- 
eft at all in matters which appear important, land are 
interefting to the hulband. We are truly miferablq^ 
if we muft look out among ftrangers for fympathiz- 
ing (harers in our innocent enjoyments and forrows^ 
and in every thing that occupies our mind and heart* 
I pity the mail whofe phlegmatic wife mixes water 
with every drop of joy which the hand of r6fy -colour- 
ed fancy adminifters to his lips ; roufing him from 
every blifsful dream of happinefs, returning frigid re- 
plies to his warmeft difcourfes, and deftroying the fair- 
ift creations of his imagination by her want of fellow- 
feeling. But what is to be done in fuch a fituation I 
The beft advice I can give to unfortunate hufbands of 
this clafs is, to make ufe of Job's fpecific, to abftain 
from moralizing, if no amendment is to be expefted, 
to be filent, if his words make no impreffion, and to 
avoid all opportunities that could occafion fcenes which 
might enrage him beyond me^fure, or expofe him to 
the danger of feeing his wife's ftupidity publicly ridi- 
culed ! This will enable him to enjoy, at leaft, a tol- 
erable (hare of negative happinefs* 

But what is to be done if Fate or our own folly 
fliould have chained us for ever to a being, who, on 
account of her moral defeats or even vices, is unde* 
ferving of the love and regard of good people ; if our 
confort imbitter our life by a morofe and vicious terti- 
per, and diftrefs us by envy, avarice, or unreafonabl^ 
jealoufy j or if fhe render herfelf contemptible by a 
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felfe and artful heart, or he given to brutifli luft and 
drunkennefs ? I need not to pbferve that many an hon- 
cft man may be innocently involved in fuch a laby- 
rinth of woe, if love blind his youthful judgment ; as 
the moft vicious difpofitions iire frequently conceal* 
ed, in the bridal ftate, by the moft beautiful mafka* 
It is alio but too well known that many a hufband by 
imprudent management occafions the (hooting up of 
vices and bad habits, the feeds of which lie concealed 
in the heart of his wife. It would however lead me 
too far from my purpofe, were I to give rules how 
to aft in every individual fituation of this kind — ^I 
fhall therefore make only a few general obfervations 
on that head. In fituations of fuch a nature we muft 
pay particular regard to the prefervation of our own 
peace, to our children and, domeftics, and to the pub- 
lic. Concerning ourfelves, I would advife every one 
that is reduced to fuch a lamentable fituation not to 
have recourfe to complaints, reproaches, and quarrels, 
if he fee that there be no hope left of correcting his 
vicious confort, but to ufe, with as much privacy as 
pofGble, fuch remedies as reafon, probity and honour 
{hall point out as the moft efBcicipus. Ad after a 
well digefted plan, devifed with as much coolnefs of 
temper as pofEble. Ponder well whether a feparation 
be neceflary, or by whatever other means you can ren- 
der your fituation tolerable, if it cannot be ameliorat-. 
ed, and do not fuffer yourfelf to be diverted from the 
profecution of the meafures you have adopted by the 
femblance of amendment or careffes. However, nev- 
er degrade yourfelf fo far asi to fuffer your being tempt- 
ed by the heat of your temper to treat your confort 
with harflinefs and feverity ; for this would be adding 
fuel to the flame, and render your fituation worfe. 
Finally, perform your duties with additional ftridnefs 
the more frequently your wife tranfgrefles her obli- 
gations ; thus you preferve a good confcience, which 
is the beft and nrm^ fupporter in every misfortune.— 
With regard to your children, domeftics and the pub* 
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lie, prudence bids you to conceal your affli^ions a$ 
much as poffible. ' Difcord between married people 
has always a bad influence on the education of their 
children. Therefore, if you cannot conceal your dif- 
pleafure at your confort*s temper and conduft, the 
happinefs of your children requires you fhould fepa- 
rate yourfelf from thenj^ and intruft their education to 
the fkilful hands of a ftranger rather than let them be 
witneflTes of your conjugal diffenfions. The domeftics 
of a married couple, whofe difcord breaks out in open 
quarrels, are but too apt to revolt againft the laws of 
fubordination, fidelity and candour 5 parties are form- 
ed, and tale-bearing is encouraged ; therefore careful- 
ly avoid quarrelling with your wife in the prefence of 
your fervants. If public diffenfions prevail among 
married people, the innocent party as well as the guil- 
ty forfeits the regard of his fellow-citizens, which 
ought to put you on your guard not to communicate 
your domeflic misfortunes to flrangers, 

§ XXIL Officious friends, old women, aunts and 
coufins are very apt to interfere on fuch occafions. 
But fuffer no perfon whatfoever to intrude upon your 
domeftic concerns without your leave. Repel all luch 
officious intruders with manly firmnefs. People of a 
good difpofition are reconciled without the interfer- 
ence of a mediator, and upon malignant minds his 
befl efforts will have no influence. Pray that heaven 
may not curfe you with one of thofe antiquated moth- 
ers-in-law who pretend to know every thing better 
than their children, , and want to direft under every 
circumflance though they fhould be deftitute even of 
common fenfe ; who make it their bufmefs to breed 
and to keep up quarrels, and to confpire with cooks, 
houfe keepers and chamber maids tp explore, out of 
Chriftian charity, the fecrets of your neighbours. 
Should you however, unfortunately have obtained 
fuch a baneful piece of furniture along with your wife, 
I would advife your not omitting, the firft time flie at- 
tempts to meddle with your domeftic affairs, to repel 
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her pious fervices in fuch a manner as may tcrriiy fier 
from making a fecond attempt of that nature ! But 
there are alfo good and worthy mothers-in-law, who 
love the conforts of their children with true maternal 
tendemefs, give them the beft advice, and therefore 
ought to be efleemed a valuable acquifition, and 
venerated as guardian angels of a beloved and amia- 
ble wife. 

Quarrels between hufband and wife ought general- 
ly to be fettled" by themfelves : or fliould matters have 
proceeded too far, before the proper courts of juftice: 
all intermediate inftances are dangerous, and all me- 
diators and protedors of the fuffering party choTen 
from among ftrangers do more harm than good. The 
hufband ought to be mafler in his own houfe, being 
thus ordained by nature and reafon ! He mufl by no 
means fuffer this dominion to be wrefled from him^ 
and even maintain his ground firmly when his wifer 
wife oppofes her fecret power over his heart to his 
authority. 

§ XXIII. All thefe rules are, perhaps, applicable 
only to perfons of the middle clafs ; people of high 
rank and great wealth are but rarely fufceptible of 
domeftic happinefs, live generally on a very ceremo- 
nious footing with their conforts, and thererore are in 
want of no other rules but thofe which a polifhed 
education prefcribes; and as they commonly have 
a fyflem of morals of their own, they will find ill 
this chapter but very little that fuits them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Rules^ for Lovers and thofe that converfe iviib 
them* 



SECTION I. 

It is (Jifficult, if not impoflible, to converfe rcafona* 
bly with people who are in love ; they are as unfit for 
ibcial converfation as thofe who are intoxicated ; they 
live only for their idol^ and care little or nothing for 
any thitig elfe. If you cannot avoid frequenting their - 
fociety, and wilh to live on amicable footing with 
them, you muft carry with you a fufficient flock of 
patience to be enabled to hear them talk of the objeO: 
of thdr tendemefs without yawning; and you may 
be fure to gain their good opinion if you can prevail 
upon yourfelf to fliow on fuch occafions an interaft 
for their concerns, or not be provoked by their follies 
and eccentricities in cafe their love fliould be kept fe- 
cret, not watch them, or appear to Ij^ve any knowl- 
edge of their paffion, though the whole town be ap- 
prized of the fecret (which is often the cafe) and final- 
ly not to irritate their jealoufy. 

This being all that t have to fay on this fubjeft, ex* 
cept a few collateral remarks, which I beg leave to 
fubjoin, viz. — ^If you wifli for a judicious friend who 
is to aflift you with his advice, or to intereft himfelf in 
your behalf v/ith firmnefs and unfhaken diligence, you 
will be fadly difappointed in choofing a perfon who is, 
in love. If on the contrary, you be defirous to meet 
with a fympathizing and featimental friend, whom 
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you ea^gia to trhine and- figh with you, to Ifend you 
tnofley without demanding fecurity, to fubfcribe to 
your works, to affift. you 'm relieving the diftrefled, in 
pacifyhitg an* enraged ftither, joining you in the* execu- 
tion of fomc romantic prank, keeping you company 
&i your follies^ or in applauding your verfes, you* will 
undbubl?edly do well tO' apply, a» occafion* may re- 
quire, either to 9 happy or .^i- unfiiccefsful lover ! 

It wouM beufelefe^ to prelferibe rules for lovers how 
to a^ when they are in company with the objefli :ef 
their tencBefrnefe ; a& thefe people are not often tho- 
roughly coHeSfed, it would be ks great folly to de- 
mand ^f them an: obfervanee of certain modes in their 
cowvcrfation with the objefl: of their wiflies, as it would? 
be tO' defire a madman to rage in verfe ; or a perfoii 
who has the tooth-ache to groan to mufic. Yet ftire- 
ly fomething may be faid, the obfervation of which 
wouM prove falutary, could it only be hoped that fueh 
people would pay attention to the dilates of reafon. 

§ !!• The ferfl: love creates aftonifking revolutions, 
in the manner of thinking and the whole nature of 
man. A perfon who never was in love can forip no 
idea of the bHfe which the eoiwerfation of fovers af- 
fords them, while thofe that have trafficked too long 
with their heatt, lofe all fufceptibiHty for fenfctions of 
that nature. 

The firft declaration of k>ve produces moft wonder- 
ful effefts. A (prfon who ha» frequently trifed with 
his heart, and been in k>ve with different females, w31 
ftot indeed find it difficult to exprefs his fentiments on 
a propitious opportunity, if he fliould feel inclined 
once more to pay his devoirs at the ftrine of Love ; 
and the coquette knows well enough what anfwer ftjc 
muft return on fuch an occafion : ftie pretends at firft 
not to believe that he is ferious, apprehends that the 
gentleman is going to divert himfelf at her expence, 
that the reading of novels has turned his brains, or if 
he urge his fuit with more importunity, and flie thinks 
M 
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it rime for her to be convinced by degrees that he id 
in eameft, fhe befeeches him in the firft inftance to 
fpare her weaknefs, and not to betray her into a con** 
feflion which would make her blufh ; then the enrap^ 
tured lover offers to prefs the fweet charmer to his 
heart, and protefls he is the happiefl: creature in the 
world, but the offended fair one folemnly affures him 
that (he will never permit fuch liberties to be takea 
with her, and very gravely reminds him that the laws 
of probity and honour require that he fliould fpare her 
weaknefs, while fhe difpenfes her favours with the moft 
frugal economy to enjoy the pretty romafltice the lon- 
ger ; and if nothing will ferve to protra£t the clofing 
fcene any further, a quarrel is called to her affiflance 
to put off the happy moment in which the lafl favour 
is to be granted. 

People of this clafs, however, feel nothing at all 
during their amorous dalliance, laugh at the farce 
when they are by themfelves, can calculate with the 
greatefl accuracy how far they fhall have advanced in 
a day or two, and enjoy a foui^d and undifturbed fleep 
notwithflanding the apparent cruelty of their charmer. 

The cafe is different with two innocent hearts, who, 
being warmed the firfl time by the genial fire of love, 
wifh to give vent to their blifsful and guiltlefs fenfa- 
tions, and yet cannot take courage to declare by words 
what their eyes and geflures have fo frequently and 
plainly expreffed. The young man^oks tenderly at 
the objeft of his love. She blufhes ; her looks betray 
an uneafy and flurried mind when he conv^rfes too, 
long or with too much apparent freedom with another 
female ; — ^indignation flafhes in his eyes, he fcarcely 
can refrain from giving vent to his anger, if with a 
fmiling countenance fhe whifper fomething to a ftran- 
ger, and his every aftion upbraids the thoughtlefs 
maid ; the reproach is felt, immediate fatisfadion is 
given ; the offenfive converfation is fuddenly terminat- 
ed ; the reconciled lover thanks the atoning fair one 
by a tender fmile, and the clouds- which enveloped his 
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brow are mftiaptly difpelled by cheerfulhefs, accom- 
panied with the moft lively Tallies of jocundity and 
good humour ; affignations are made by the eyes for 
the next day ; the lovers mutually beg pardon, excul- 
pate their conduft, warn each other agninft the intru- 
fion of obfervers, acknowledge their reciprocal rights, 
and neverthelefs have not yet declared by 2t fingle 
word what they feel for each other. Both pi^jies, 
however, are anxious for an occafion of coming to an 
explanation; the long fought opportunity offers at 
iaft, prefents itfelf repeatedly, and both fuffer it to ef« 
cape unimproved, or at moft only betray their fenti- 
ments by a tender preffure of the hand ; when a ftill 
more favourable unexpefted occafion again offers itfelf, 
but neither dare to utter their fentiments; they are 
thoughtful, doubt whether their love be returned, and 
tremblingly delay coming to an ecclairciffement, al- 
though their paffion be the fable of the whole town> 
and the objed of the vileft afperfion. When at length 
the timid confeffion breaks from the quivering lips, 
and is returned with ftammering' and half ftifled 
words, attended by a convulfive preffure of the hand 
that thrills the inmoft fibres of the heart, and eledkri- 
fies, as it were, the whole frame ; then we begin firft 
to live entirely for each other, care little, for all the 
world, are blind to the obfervations and deaf to the 
whifpers of thofe that are near us, are happy in every 
company where the objeft of our tendemefs is prefent, 
fear riot the frowifs of misfortune by her fide, fufpeft 
not that ficknefs, poverty and oppreflion may overtake 
us on the iBowery path of love, are at peace with all 
the world, and care not for the comforts of Jife. You 
who have feen Xuch blifsful times^ fay ! is it poflible 
to dream a fweeter, happier dream ? Is one of all the 
fantaftic joys of life fo innocent, natural and harm- 
lefs as this ? Can any other fenfation render u? fo un- 
fpeakably happy, fo gay and peaceful ? What a pity 
it is, that that htifsful ftate of inchantment cannot Iaft 
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; for ever, and that we are awakened bjit too frequents 
I ly and too terribly from that Elyfian trance ! 
' § IIL In the matrimonial (late jealoufy is a dread« 
ful evil that deftroys all peace and happinefs, and eve- 
ry quarrel may be attended with fatal confequences ; 
whereas in love, jealoufy creates variety and addition- 
al reliHi : nothing is fweeter than the moment of re^ 
cQDf illation after fliort quarrels, and fuch fcenes ferve 
Co cement the union more ftrongly* But dreadful is 
the jealoufy of a coquette, and you ought to tremble 
at the vengeance of a woman whofe love you have 
fcomed, or for whom your heart has ceafed to be in* 
terefted, if flie continue to covet the pofleffion of your 
perfon, no matter whether (he be aduated by wanton 
defires, vanity or caprice! She will perfecute you 
with furious ire, and no kindnefs on your part, no 
forbearance, no fecrecy with regard to your form- 
er connexion, nor all the civilities which you pay 
her in public will lave you from the dire effefts of her 
frantic paffion, particularly if {he have not learnt to 
fear you, * * 

§ IV. Myfogynifts declaim loudly, that the fair fex 
do not love half fo faithfuNy and firmly as man does ; 
that vanity, curiofity, delight in romantic adventures, 
or the calls of fenfual wants are the only charms which 
attraft them to our fex, and that we can count on fe- 
male fidelity only while we can gratify one or the other 
oJFthefe paffions and propenfities, as time and occafion 
require ; while others are of a different opinion, and 
-pamt in the mod charming colours the firmnefs^ cor« 
diaUty and fire of the female heart which is animated 
with love- The former impute to the fair fex a larger 
Ihare of fenfuality and irritability than of nobler fenti- 
ments, and pretend that no married man ought to be- 
lieve his wife if file aifure him that (he poff^es a cool 
temper ; whereas the latter maintain that the purefi: 
and mofb facred love, deflitute of all fenfisal d^fire^ 
nay even of paffion, can animate only a female bofom 
in its intire fulnefs. I leave thofe to decide on the 
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merits of this fubjed, that poffefs a greater knowledge 
of the female heart than myfqlf. I fliall not venture 
to give my opinion on this delicate point, though I 
have been an attentive obferver of the other fex dur- 
ing a long and frequent intercourfe witii them. Thus 
much, however, 1 can prefume to maintain, without 
injury to either fex, that men cannot pretend wiA any 
colour of truth to furpafs women in fidelity and fulnefs 
of love. The hiftory of every age aflFords numerous 
inftances of women, who, fcoming all difSculties and 
dangers, were attached with the moft furprifing and 
unfhaken firmnefs to their lovers. I know of no 
greater felicity than that which flows from fuch a cor- 
dial and unconquerable love. Thoughtlefs minds are 
to be met witji.as well amongft men as amongft wo-» 
men 5 the whole human race are fuhjed to the defire 
of change ; new impreflions, produced \>y a fi;q)erior 
degree of amiable qualities, no matter whether they 
be real or imaginary, can fupplant the livelieft fenti- 
ments ; but I am almoft tempted to fay that inftances 
of infidelity are more numerous amongft men than 
amongft women, but are lefs noticed and make leis 
noife than thofe of female inconftancy ; we are more 
difficult to be fettered for ever than tiie other fex, and 
it would indeed be an eafy tafk for me to ftate the real 
caufes of this phenoipenon, did not the icope of the 
prefent work prevent me from difcuffing this point. 

§ V, True and congenial love enjoys fecretly the 
bleflings which attend it, and refrains not only from 
priding itfelf with favours received, but alfo fcarcel]!^ 
dares to acknowledge to itfelf the whole extent of its 
happinefs. That period in which we have not yet dif-^ 
elofed our kive by words, though we imderftand the 
myftic meaning of every glance and every look of the 
beloved objed, affords the happieft moments of con^ 
genial and pure felicity. Thofe joys are moft enrap« 
turing which we beftow and receive without accolmt^ 
ing for them to our underftanding. The delicacy of 
our feelings frequently prevents us from fpeaking of 
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favours which lofe their greateft value, and can no long- 
er be reciprocated with propriety when they are made 
fubjefts of difcuffion. We grant filently what we are 
bound to refufe if it be requefted, or if it be vifible 
that it is granted premeditatedly. 

§ VI. In thofe years in which the heart is but too 
apt to run away with the underftanding, many a 
thoughtlefs young man lays the foundation of his fu- 
ture mifery by a rafh promife of marriage. He recol- 
leSs not in the trance of love how ferious and import- 
ant fuch a ftep is, and that this is the moft difficult, 
dangerous and indiffoluble of all obligations which we 
can take upon ourfelves. He unites himfelf for life 
with a being who appeared in his eyes, blinded by 
paffion, to be gifted with qualities wbi^h experience 
and the light of fober reafon difcover to him to have 
been merely delufory, when too late he perceives that 
he has rendered himfelf unfpeakably miferable by 
trufting to appearances ; or he does not confider that 
fuch an union adds to the wants, cares and labors of 
life, and is forced to ftruggle by the fide of a beloved 
wife with want and forrows, and doomed to feel all 
the blows of adverfe fate with dotible force ; or he 
breaks his promife, if his eyes be opened before the 
indiffoluble knot be tied, and then he is tortured by 
thQ reproaches of a polluted confcience. But of what 
ufe are fober advice and prudent counfel in the mo- 
ment of mental intoxication ? As for the reft, I refer 
my readers to the XIV and XV feftions of the follow- 
ing chapter. 

§ VII. If love and intimacy have attached you to 
an amiable woman, and your bonds fliould be diffolv- 
ed either by adverfe fate or inconftancy and ficklenefs 
on one part, or any other caufe, the laws of honour 
demand of you not to ad ungeneroufly after the con- 
nexion has ceafed. Do not fuffer yourfelf to be 
tempted to take a difgraceful revenge, nor to make 
an improper ufe of letters and the confidence that was 
placed in you. The man who is capable of afperfing^ 
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the charader of a female who once was dear to his 
heart, deferves the contempt of every honeft mind ; 
and how many who in other refpefts are not over 
amiable, owe the favour to accompUihed women, to 
approved difcretion and delicacy 1 



CHAPTER VIII. 

r 

On Converfation with the Fair Sex. 



SECTION I. 

Before we proceed further I muft obferve, that 
the notice which I am bound to take of the defefts of 
the female chara£ler in general, is in no wife meant to 
depreciate the numerous good qualities which we dif- 
cover not only in individuate, but alfo in the whole fex. 
To be filent in refpeft of the former in order to give 
the greater luftre to the latter, is the praftice of a ve- 
nal flatterer, a part for which I profefs myfelf wholly 
unqualified. Moft writers, however, who fpeak of 
. the female fex, feem to be particularly folicitous to 
defcant only on their defefts, which fyftem likewife 
equally mihtates againft my purpofe. An author who 
writes on the converfatlbn with men, cannot avoid 
glancing at thofe defefts which we muft tolerate and 
fpare if we wifh to preferve Social Happinefs. Either 
fex, every rank and age, and evqry individual charac- 
ter is fubjeft to a variety of defefts which are fo in- 
twined with his nature as to appear inherent. The 
fcope of this work requires I fliould fpeak of them as 
&r a& my knowledge renders me competent for the 
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taflc; and .ti\y readers I|p|efume mil iind that I am 
not blind to thcvvirtues which rendcar the ocinverfation 
between men and wonien, old and young tpeqpk, the 
wife and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, a ifource 
of pleafure and happinefe; i^or that I me»» to praife 
or cenfure any clafs at the expenfe of its oppofite.^- 
j Thus much by way of preface to this fubjeft. 

§ 11. Nothing is more adapted to give the laft pol- 
"" ifh to the education of a young man than the .conver- 
fation with virtuous and accompliflied women, \heir 
fociety fcrves to fmoothe the rough edges of ofir cha- 
rafter and to mellow our tem|>er. In Aort^ the man 
who has never been connefted with females of the 
better clafs, is not only deprived of many of the pur-, 
eft pleafures, but alfo will have little fuccefs in Social* 
Life ; and I fhould not like to be connefted by the 
bonds of friendfhip with a man who has a bad opinion 
and fpeaks ill of the female fex in. general, I have 
fpent the happieft hours of my life in the fociety of 
amiable women ; and if I have any commendable 
qualities, or if after having been deceived fo 'frequent- 
ly by men and fickle fortune, bittecnefs, ve^ticin and 
refentment have not ^xp^Ued benwolence :and love 
from my foul, J awe the whole entir^ely to ^the »falut^» 
ry impreffions which female conyeiiattoii \m OPPadjS 
upon my mind. 

§ III. Women ppflefs ft pecu^liar faoiUty in.difQerBi- 
ing thofe men who fympathize with then;, >fe0l intej:- 
efted in their converlation, find can accqpompdate 
themfelves to their tone. We fhouW be ywy ujpjult 
were we to .maintain, that perfonal beauty oi^y ;caa 
produce lively impreffions up6n their minds ; the .qph^ 
trary being .frequently <the ^eafe. I know young xmn 
of the moft ftriking perfonal appearance whp.aice-v<^y 
unfuccefsful with the. fair fex, while thofe whofe/qsopt 
is far froni bein^ handfome are ^reatfavQUiJite^witJi 
them. There is a peculiar nietjiod of rendeiiingioiyr- 
felves agreeable to the fex, which can be jearitf sifdy 
of themfelves j an4 the man .who is iguQrant.of it n4tt 
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nerer XtACOoed in ingratliatiag Jiiinietf widi them^ faow 
great foey^r his perfonal and mental accomplifliments 
be. There are men who fiiamefuUy abuiie the power 
which ithey po&fs of fjkaiiag tlie bdies ; ifaofe that 
a^tru&edif^^ adiuit dau^hters^ and bdi&g allowed 
at all times frt£ accefe to the uoiiiipeftifig fair^ having 
firft acquired the femblance and charader of harmkfii 
creaitures, are permitted io {port the mo& wanton 
jokes, ajad freqaiKaitly indulged with oj^xHtunides 
which prove laimentable presides to certain and hitter 
repentaace. The abufe of that arU^ howev^^pdoes wst 
condemn its proper amplication. A fmall cui&are 6f 
female gendeneis, though not degeneratiog into im* 
manly weaknefs ; favoiars, but neither fo gn^ nor fo 
particular as to attraft pubilfc notice, or demand great- 
er in return, nor yet fo priyate as to be overioofced, 
or not at all valued ; polite marks of attention on trif- 
ling lOccafioias, which fcarcely admit of thanks, and 
confequendy convey no obligatioo, foem to be free 
from iretenfKMiL, y«et nev«erd[iele& &re underftood and 
valued ; a kind o( ocular language, tbough v^ry dif- 
ferent from amorous ogling, which is underftood and 
fek by a (tender and feiifible faeaH:, without requinag 
the affiftance of words ; a nice delicacy in difpkyipy 
certain fontimeots; a free and open .eomrerfation, 
which muft nevior degenerate into iiapudent and vul^ 
gar £amiHarity ; at times a look of foft meUuicholy ; 
a nertain iiiomaintic enthuiialm which; borders neither 
on the ientimeatai nor the ad¥e^turo^s ; modefty with- 
out tumidity ; intrepidity, courage and vivacity ; agility 
of body, &ill, nimblenefs aind pleafing talents : thefe, I 
think, are moil conducive to gain us the &vour of the' 
fcdr fex. 

§ IV. The confcioufnefs of being in want of pro- 
tedion, and the belief i^at n^n is a bdng who can 
afford it, is alfo implanted by nature in the mind of 
thofe women who have firmaefs and refolution enough 
to proted tbemfelves. For this reafon ev^i ladies of 
a meek and gentle difpofition feel a kind of averfion 
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from men who are weak an^ infirm. They have the 
tendereft compaffion for fuffering people ; as for in- 
ftance for wounded or fick pei^ens, but habitual and 
lading infirmities, which impede the free ufe of bodi- 
ly and mental faculties, will undoubtedly deprive you 
of the affedion of even the moil chafte and modeft 
woman. 

§ V. The ladies have frequently been accufed of 
feeling a particular interefl: for libertines and rakes» 
If this be true, I cannot fee why it fliould be fo very 
reprehenfl^'as mtny feem to think. If the con- 
fcioufnefs of their innate weaknefs r^der them more 
tolerant than we- are, this does honour to their heart : 
however, it is but juft to confefs that we are a&uated 
frequently by envy to cenfure fuch happy criminals j 
whereas we are fecretly pleafed with a lovelace, and 
other poliflied rakes, when we behold them only on 
paper and on the ftage. The caufe of this phenome- 
non originates, moft probably, in an obfcure fenfa- 
tion, which tells usTthat deviations of this fort require 
a certain adivity and energy which always create in- 
tereft. As for the reft, it has been obferjred that 
moft ladies are tolerant only to handfome m«n and i^f- 
^ women. 

§ VI. I muft alfo obferve, that cleanlinefs and ele- 
gance of drefs ferve very much to recommend us ta 
the ladies, and that they are very keen-fighted in dif- 
covering the fmalleft inattention in thefe particulars. 

§ VII. Avoid paying homage in a fimilar manner 
to feveral ladies at one time and in the fame place, if 
you be bent on obtaining the afFedtion and favour of 
an individual female ; they will forgive us trifling afts 
of faithleflhefs, nay, they will fometimes like us the 
better on that account ; but at the moment in which 
we are fpeaking to them of our fentiments, we muft 
feel what our lips utter and fhow that they are the fole 
objefi and caufe of our fenfations. All is over if they 
perceive that we addrefs our tender difcourfes to every 
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•woman who comes»in our. way ; for they are defirous 
to poffefs our affe^aion updivided. 

§ VIII. Two ladies Who have preteniions of the 
feme nature, no matter whether they be founcj^d on 
beauty, .learning, or any other accompliflimgnt, s^ee 
but rarely in the fame company j yet they may at 
times be reconciled in fome degree ; but if a third, 
who has the fame pretenfions, fhould unfortunately 
join their circle, we muft give up all ideas of checking 
the rifing temped, which inevitably will bre^ out on 
the flighted: ocqafion. '' ^^tft 

Therefore,' take particular care in- the preience of a 
lady who pretends to fuperior talents or any thing elfe 
of Aat nature, not to praife another too much for the 
fame accomplifliments, efpecially if the latter be a ri- 
val of hers. All perfons who are confcious of their 
internal merit and have a defire to fliine, particularly 
ladies, arS apt to wifli to be admired exclufively, no 
matter whether it be on account of beauty, tafte, tal- 
ents, or any other fuperior quality. Therefore, never 
fpeak of the likenefs which you perceive in theJady 
with whom you are converfmg and her children, or 
any other perfon. The ladies have ibmetimti^ fmgu- 
lar whims, and it is frequently difficult to know what 
ideas they have of themfelves, and how they wifli to 
look. One affefts fimplicity, innocence and artlefC 
nefs ; another prefumes to poflefs grace, a noble a^ 
and dignity of deportment j a third delights to be'toldL 
that her features eieprefs a great deal of meeknefs and 
good nature ; another wiflies to be thought firm, man* 
ly and high fpi»ted ; one pretends to look very fick- 
ly and nervgus, while another rejoices to be told that 
file has a heathy anrf frefli appearance. This weak- 
nefs IS trifling and innocent, and you will do well in 
accommodating yourfelf to fuch fmgularities. 

§ IX. Mofl ladies wifli to be confl:antly amufed, and 
an eniertaining comp2Lmon is frequently received better 
by them than a worthy and grave man, whofe converfa- 
tionis graced with wifdom,but who prefers^ being filent 
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to ^nglging in idle talk. No fubjed, however, is more 
entertaining to them than their own praife, if it be ut- 
tettd in a proper manner. An aged matron will not 
be .angry with you if you difcover traces of former 
beai!^;in her features ; and many a mother of adult 
children will not di»em it an offence to be miftakea 
for her daughter. It is generally a dangerous matter 
to fpqak of the age of a lady, and if you be wife you 
will not touch this fubjed: at all. If you know the 
art of giving them an opportunity of appearing to ad- 
vantagCj^our fociety will be agreeable to them, though 
you fhould not be s^ie to amufe them much. But is 
not this the cafe, more or lefs, with all men ? All mor- 
' tals are pitied to (hine, but women in particular, be- 
caufe we iiDurifh their vanity froip their infancy, and 
but feldonr give them an opportunity of feeing their 
own defe^ls in a proper light. 

§ X. Curbfity is a prominent feature of the female 
character, and prudence requires we fhould pay fome 
attention to it in our converfation with the other fex,' 
and endeavour to provoke, to amufe and to fatisfy it 
as circumftances require* It is moft lingular to ob« 
ferve how far this propenfity fotnetimes will carry 
them. Even the moft compaffionate of their fex have 
frequently an irrefiilible defire to fee fcenes of horror, 
executions, operations and the like, to hear horrid 
ftories and to view objefts whiph the firmer man can* 
not behold without averfipn. For , this reafon they 
are^^ia gMieral, particularly fond olilfeiding fuch nov- 
els, and to fee fuch plays as are cr#wd#d .with horrid 
incidents and dreadful apparitions, ^^r^pr. this reafoi^ 
fome of them have fo ft range a j^re^td ipkplore the 
fecrets of others and to pry into' the afl^ons of their 
neighbours, though malice, envy and jealoufy be not 
always the motive by which they are afluated. Lord 
Chefterfield fays ; ** If you wifli to ingratiate youi^elf 
** with women, truft them with a fecret P* He rjft/^Sy 
uideed, only with one of no greipkt importance. - But 
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tirhy only \<^kh a trifling one ? Are not many women 
more difcreet than men ? All depends upon the objed 
of the fecret. 

§ XL Even the mod excellent women are more 
changeable in their humours and lefs conMent at all 
times than men in generaL This arifes from the great- 
er irritability of their nerves, which renders them eafi- 
er to be affefted, and from the weakncfs of* their 
frame, which expofefe them to many unpleafant fenfa- 
tions of which we have no notion. Be not therefore 
aftonifhed, my friends, if you think you do iiot meet 
every day with the fame degree of fympathy and love 
in ^he objeft.of your affed:ion« Bear patiently with 
thefe tranfient humours, but take care not to intrude 
upon them in fuch moments of irritability and ill tem* 
per, to torment them with your wit or to offer unfea- 
fonable conMation. Endeavour to find out what they 
^ like befl: to hear in every particular difpofition of mind, 
and wait patiently for the moment wbgi they are fett* 
fible of the value of your indulgence and forbearance, 
and difpofcd to atone for their errors. 

§ XIL The female fcx fometimes find a certalA 
pleafure in teaming others, and giving uneafinefs even 
to thofe perfons who are deardl to them. This alfo 
is the cScSt of their humour, and not of a bad and 
malignant difpofition. If you bear thefe tranfient 
burfts of ill humour with patience and good nature, 
*and are carefiiL'to avoid widening the trifling differ- 
ence into a formal breach by paflionate behaviour, the 
fair tormentor will foon atone for the injuries which 
you fuffer by additional kindneis, and you will obtain 
one claim more to her affedton. 

§ XIII. In fuch and all petty contentions and dif- 
ferences with the other fex we rnufl yield them the 
triumph of the momcijt, and be careful of not expo- 
fing them to ridicule ; their vanity for this would nev- 
er ftw-gtve us. 

§ Xjy. It is almoft needlefs to repeat here what 
haygeea^flTerted already fo often, that the refentment 
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of an ill Wmpered and malignant woman is dreadful^ 
cruel and extremely difficult to be appeafed. It in* 
deed almoft furpaffes belief hOw expert fuch furies are 
in finding out means to torment and pcrfecute an hon- 
eft man, by whom they conceive themfelves to have 
been offended, how implacable their hatred is, and in 
how mean and degrading a manner they fometimes 
fatisfy their thirft for vengeance. The author of this 
obfervation has had the misfortuhe to experience this 
in a moft painful degree. A fmgle thoughtlefs flep 
of his early. youth, by which the pride and vanity of 
a woman, who had injured him firft, were offended ^ 
was the caufe of his meeting with infurmountable dif- 
ficulties and oppofition' wherever he afterwards was 
obliged, by his fate, to apply for afliftance and pro- 
teftion. The fiend-like malignity of that woman in* 
ftigated calumniators of the blackeft caft to precede 
him with the fouleft afperfions, to oppofe all his ac- 
tions, and to ruin every plan which he formed for the 
l)enefit of his family. The greateft prudence and cir- 
cumfpedion were incapable to ward off" the effeflis of 
her hatred, aild even his public acknowledgment that 
he was fenfible of the injury which he had offered her, 
was infufEcient to reconcile her revengeful fpirit. This 
implacable woman ceafed not to perfecute him, until 
at laft he refigned every thing that rendered the aflifl> 
ance of others neceflary, and confined himfelf entire- 
ly to a domeftic exiftence, of whick fhe cannot rob' 
him. And that woman is a princefs, who has it in 
her power to render thoufands happy, and has been 
gifted by nature with the moft excellent abilities and 
uncommon perfonal charms. 

As for the reft, we obferve in general, that the 
weaker are always more cruel in their vengeance than 
the ftrong, becaufe, perhaps, the confcioufnefs of 
that weaknefs renders the fenfe of the. injury which 
they fuffer more acute, and makes them more eager 
to find an opportunity of trying their ftrength for 
once at leaft. a 
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§ XV. A philofophicaltreatife of Profeffor Mei- 
ners on the queftion, " whether it be in our power to 
£9111 in love, or to refift the influence of this paiSon at 
pleafure?" leaves me little room for hoping that I 
ihall be able to fay any thing new on the means which 
we muft ufe to preferve our liberty in our conv^rfa- 
tion with amiable women. Love, indeed, is a fweet 
tormentor, which furprifcs us when we are leaft aware 
of it, and in confequence commonly begin to counter^ 
a& it when it is too late ; yet it is but too often at- 
tended with bitter fufferings and the ruin of all peace 
and happinefs ; for hopelefs love is one of the moil 
dreadful evils, and external relations fometimes throw 
infurmountable obftacles in thS way even of the nobleft 
and tendereft inclinations i it will be ufeful, particu* 
larly for a perfon whdm nature has gifted with a live- 
ly temper and a warm imagination, to endeavor to ob- 
tain a certain degree of dominion over his fenfibility 
and feelings, and if he find himfelf unequal to the 
talk, to flee the temptation. To be beloved and in- 
capable of returning love for love is extremely diftrefl^ 
ing to a feeling heart ; it is a dreadful fituation to love 
without having any hope of fuccefs ; and it is fuflicient 
to fill the heart with black defpair when we are doom- 
ed to reap infidelity and impofition for faithful and un- 
bounded affedlion. The man who has found out in- 
fallible means to obviate all this, has difcovered the 
philofopher's ftone i I confefs I have not, and know 
no other tha%jjinely flight. 

§ XVI. There are villains who have fo little regard 
for the virtue, probity and peace of their fellow-crea- 
tures, as not to fcruple feduciiig innocent and inexpe- 
idenced girls by infiduous arts, or at leaft to delude 
them by falfe expeditions, and even by the promife 
of marriage ; thus procuring for themfelves fome mo-« 
ments of tranfient gratification, but afterwards aban-« 
don the unhappy vidims of their fenfuality, who, on 
their account, declined every other connexion, and are 
l»ut toQ often ;ruined fpr life by the infamous duplicity 



of fuch unprincipkd wretches. The ignpominy of fuch 
condu^k muft be obvious to every one that has the 
Waft fpark of love for hoADor ind jiuftice kft in hb b^^ 
torn ^ and for thofe that are ^tfardy ^le&knte of thefd 
fectin^s I do not write. There i^ however, smo^het 
hind of condud, whidb in its ccaakqueace^ ig no hk 
dangerous, though it be not eouaUy criminal in point 
of motive; and I onrft beg feave to addrefs a few 
words of admonicioti to my readers refpedling th€ 
iame. Many of ouf iex are of opiniofi, that the cotir* 
verfation with yoimg ladies cannot be at all kftereiling 
tinkfs they flatter their vanity, or let their words and 
geftures befpeak a certain degree of warnifth mi af-^ 
hSdaa. This ferves not only to nourifh the already 
too great propenfity of the other h% to vanity, bat al^ 
§o induces thetn to miftake every pecuKar degree of 
attention which we ihow them for an offer of mairriage# 
The &p is not fenfible-of'trbis, or if he ihoufld perceive 
it is too thoughtlci^ to r efkd on the confequences^ ftFcb 
an error may produce } he rdliea upon the confckmf* 
nefs of having never itKimated ftich an offer in dire^ 
terms j and when he ceaf(S» paying his court to the 
deluded fair one, fbe is rendered as unha^ypy as if he 
had impofed upon her with the utmoft premeditation. 
The poor forfaken girl pines away while difappointed 
hope rankles in her heart, and the heedlefs and uru 
thinking youth pays fimilar addrefles to others, with* 
oat even fufpefting the niifchief he has done. 

Another clafs of men deftroy the peace of inexpe- 
rienced females, either by irritating their curiofity and 
fenfoality by wanton difcourfes and a luxuriant wit, 
or heating their imagination by inftilling into their 
mind romantic ideas, diverting their attention from 
thofe objcds with which they ought to occupy them- 
felves agrecablv to their csdHng, deftroying their fenfe 
of domeftic felicity, or redering a yo«ng and fimple 
country girl dififatisfied with her fitnation, by amufing 
her imagination* with a feducing picture of the plea- 
itsres of a town life. As I do not write merely to te^ch 
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how we may be an agreeable, but alfo how we muft 
aft to become an ufeful companion, I conceive myfelf 
called upon by my duty to warn againft fuch condufl: ; 
and believe me, my young friends, all good and care- 
ful parents will blefs you, and cheerfully admit you 
to their daughters ; nay, they will think themfelves 
happy in uniting their only child with you if you fol- 
low my advice, and thus acquire the charafter of a 
prudent and confcientious young man. 

§ XVIL Here I ought to fay a few words on the 
converfation with coquettes and feducing females } but 
as this fubjeft prefents a wide field for obfervation, 
and having great reafon to apprehend that my labor 
would be attended with little fuccefs, fhall therefore 
be very concife. The fnares which a young man has 
to dread are innumerable ; and I advife my readers to 
flee that clafs of females like the plague* Thefe rep- 
robates are uncommon adepts ' in the art of diffimu- 
4ation, of lying with the greateft impudence, and of 
afFefting the moil amiable fentiments to gratify their 
Vanity, fenfuality, vengeance or any other paflion. It 
is extremely difficult to difcover whether a coquette 
loves you really on your own account. Even the moft 
Unequivocal inftances of difintereftednefs are no cer- 
tain proofs that fuch an abandoned woman loves you 
fincerely. She rejefts, perhaps, your filver to obtain 
the eafier poffeflion of yourfelf and your gold ; or her 
temper renders her more eager to gratify her fenfuali- 
ty than to fatisfy her third for lucre. Should flie have 
refilled many temptations to impofe upon you with 
fafety, difplayed a tender care for yoUr fame and hon* 
or, (hould fhe not only never attempt prevailing upon 
you to break off other more natural and honourable 
connexions, but readily facrifice to you beauty, youth, 
gain, fplendour and vanity ; this would prove nothing 
elfe but that even a coquette at times may poffefs fome 
good and amiable qualities, and prudence would ner* 
€rthelefs demand you to be on your guard and not to 
N 
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truft her too implicidy. A woman who difregard^ 
chaftity and modefty, the firft and moft facred of all 
female virtues, cannot poffibly have any regard foi* 
more delicate duties. I do not, however, mean to de- 
grade all unhappy, fallen and feduced females, to the 
contemptible clafs of coquettes and proftitutes. True 
love can frequently call an erring heart to virtue. It 
has been often maintained that a woman who knows 
the danger from experience, is more difficult to be fe- 
duced than another who has never been led into temp- 
tation ; however, this kind of deviation renders fmcere 
amendment at all times very precarious^ and no fitua- 
tion is more humiliating and diftreffing for a ferifiblc 
man, than to fee the perfon dear to his heart defpifed 
by others, and to have reafon to blufli at the bonds 
which are facred to him and conftitute the happinefs 
of his life. As for the reft, pure and virtuous love is 
the beft guardian of our innocence, and the converfa- 
tion with chafte and accomplifhed women purifies the 
juvenile fenfe for virtue, and arms the heart of a young 
man againft all ftudied and luftful artifices of feduc- 
ing females* I muft obferve on this occafion, that it 
is extremely hard and unjuft, that men fhould fcruple 
fo little in excufing all manner of libidinous exceffes 
committed by thofe of our own fex, while we are dif- 
inclined to forgive the leaft deviation from the path 
of virtue of which a perfon of the other fex is guilty, 
who from their earlieft youth are tempted by our arti- 
fices to liften to the voice of fin, and to give way to 
the powerful allurements of feduftion. 

It is frequently maintained that every woman can 
be feduced ; fhould this affertion be deemed true ; or 
fhould we fcout the idea as rank calumny ? It is but 
juftice to confefs, this can be denied as little as that 
the virtue of every fon of Eve is liable to give way, 
if his weak fide be attacked, and internal as well as 
external circumftances come to the aid of the artful 
feducer. But what does this prove ? It proves no 
mor^ than we all are frail velTels. If we at the fame 
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time confider, that the fenfes of the other fex m gene- 
ral are more irritable thaii ours, and if we reflefl: upon 
the powerful charms of feduftion, flattery, curiofity 
and vanity with which they are conftantly befet, and 
that even the fmalleft fpot of that fort cannot efcape 
obfeiVation, becaufe they have no civil relation, and 
cannot palliate their deviations by thofe higher virtues 
which our fituation and connexion with the ftate ena- 
ble us to exhibit, it would be highly unjufi not to 
have patience with them, or to eenfure every falfe flep 
into which they are betrayed by our fex with too 
much feVerity. But let us difmifs this fubjefl:, and 
turn ourfelves to a higher clafs of females-^— to the 
learned \2iA\t^i 

§ X VIII. I cannbt but acknowledge that I am aU 
ways feized with a kind of Ihivering, when I am plac- 
ed in company near a woman who pretends to learn- 
ing. It is to be wiflied that the ladies would confider, 
that nothing renders them more amiable and intereft- 
ing than to fee them ftriftly adhere to the fimple def- 
tination of nature^ and anxious to diftinguifli them- 
felves by a faithful performance of the duties of their 
calling. What will it avail them to attempt rivaling 
men m purfuits for which they are unequal, and of 
which they are frequently uninformed of the firft ru- 
diments, which are inculcated into boys as foon as 
they begin to ufe the faculty of reafoning. There are 
ladies who very often put profefTed men of learning 
to the blufli, by the penetration and acutenefs of their 
judgment, by their uncommon talents, exquifite ac- 
complifliments, their phitofophical turn of mind, and 
cleamefs of exprelTion and diftion. But how fmall. 
Comparatively fpeaking, is the number of fuch ladies, 
and how wrong would it be to deduce from thefe ex- 
ceptions a general rule ! Befides it is an indifpenfable 
duty of every friend to domeftic and Social Happinefs, 
not .to, encourage middling female geniufes to afpire^ 
N 2 
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at the cxpenfe of their own felicity and that of others, 
at a height which fo few of them are capable of at- 
taining. 

It undoubtedly is laudable in a lady to endeavour 
rendering her converiation and (lyle of writing grace- 
ful by ftudy and the afSftance of chafte and elegant 
literature} but it certsunly cannot be inferred from 
this, that a woman is to range through all the nume- 
rous branches cf learning. It ever creates pity if not 
difguft, when we hear fuch infatuated pretenders to 
learning, boldly decide upon thofe important fubjeSs of 
erudition, which for centuries have balSed the labori- 
ous ftudy of the moll eminent of the literati, who 
have not been alhamed to coiifefs tlieir being unaWe 
to comprehend them pei'ftdly ; and to hear an infat- 
uated woman decide upon them at tea table, in the 
raoft peremptory manner^ while Ihe fcarcely has a 
clear idea of the fubjecl in queftion, cannot fail excit- 
ing the ftrongeQ; emotions of pity and contempt. — 
Neverthelels, the crowd of fops and admirers pays the 
moll extravagant applaufe to the uncommon know- 
ledge of the learned lady, thereby confirming her in 
her unfoitunate inJ6ituation, Thus being led to look 
upon the moft important concerns of her family, up- 
on the education of her children, and the good opin- 
ion of her unlearned acquaintances and connexions as 
mere trifles, believing heafelf intitled to Ihake off the 
yoke of domeftic fubordination, flighting all other 
women^ rendering herfelf and her hulband odious, 
and dreaiiiing inceflantly of ideal worlds, her imagina- 
tion oppofes the difltates of found reafon, and all the 
domettic affairs are thrown into diforder and confu- 
f:on ; the vlcluals are brought upon table cold or half 
raw ; debts are heaped upon debts ; the poor hufband 
jTiult go abroad with tora ilockings ; when he pants 
for the ciyoyraent of domeflic pleafures, his learned 
helpmate entcitains hiiu with quotations from pam- 
phlcts, magazines and reviews, or prefles him to liften 
to a recital of her lame verfes, and reproaches him fe- 
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verely with being infenfible of the ineftimable value 
of the treafure which, to his torment, he is bleffed 
with. 

I hope the candid reader will hot tax me with hav- 
ing drawn this pidure with too much afperity. — 
Amongft the fifteen or twenty authoreffes ^'ho make 
the prefs groan from time to time with the^oduc- 
tions of their pens, I know of fcarcely half a dozen 
who being confeffedly geniufes of a fuperior clafs, have 
a real calling to cultivate the field of literature ; and 
thefe ladies are fo amiable, negleQ: their domeftic du- 
ties fo little, and are fo fenfible of the ridiculous be- 
haviour of their half learned fifters, as to give me fuf- 
ficient reafon to be perfuaded, that they will not think 
themfelves pointed at or offended by the pidure which 
I have delineated in the antecedent lines* 

But may it not alfo be faid of the authors of our 
fex, that but few of the great number of our prefent 
writers have a real claim to excellency ? Undoubted- 
ly ! But we mufl obferve, that fome allowance ought 
to be made to the latter, as they may be mifled by a 
defire for fame or gain, which cannot well be admit- 
ted as an excufe for the former, when they, with in- 
different talents and deflitute of fufficient knowledge, 
venture on a career which neither nature nor the civil 
conftitution has afEgned to them. As for the conver- 
fation with ladies who pretend to learning, it is obvi. 
ous that if this claim be founded on folid erudition, it 
mufl be extremely pleafant and inftruftive ; but con.- 
ceming thofe that intrude themfelves upon the repub- 
lic of literature, notwithflanding their poverty of fpirit, 
I can give ho better s^dvice than to have patience with 
thei*deplorable infatuation, and to take care not to 
controvert their bold affertions by arguments, or to 
attempt reforming their tafle,Jf you cannot demean 
yourfelf fo much as to encreafe the fervile herd of their 
^dmirera^ 

§ XlXn'The female fex poflefs,in a much higher . 
d^gre^ thm^yre do, the gift of concealing their real 
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thoughts and fentiments. Even ladies of lefs refined 
facukies are fometimes>^nconimon adepts in the art of 
diflimulation. Thep^ are inftances in which this art 
affords them p^w^^ion againft the fnares with which 
they are bel^ by unprincipled men. The feducer may 
be certaip/of fucceeding when he fees that the heart 
orJsRftiality of the ladies league with him againft their 
own principles ; it would therefore be unjuft to cen- 
fure them for appearing fometimes different from what 
they really are ; yet we ought not to overlook this in 
our converfation with the fair fex. We fhould be fre- 
quently miftaken were we to believe that they are al- 
ways indifferent to thofe whom they treat with vifible 
coolnefs, or that they are at all times particularly in- 
terefted for others whom they feem to diftinguifh, and 
with whom they converfe familiarly in public. They 
have frequently recourfe to that artifice for no other 
purpofe than concealing the real ftate of their heart, 
and fometimes it is only the effeft of their humour or 
obftinacy, or intended merely to torment a little the 
objeft of their affeftion. To decypher the charafter 
of a woman completely requires a profound ftudy of 
the female heart, a long intercourfe with the moft ac- 
complifhed perfons of the fex; in fliort, more than 
the fcope of thefe fheets permits me to fay. 

§ XX. I fliall not enlarge upon the precaution 
which the converfation with antiquated coquettes re- 
quires ; nor fhall I fay any thing with regard to the 
prudes and devotees with whom a man, as I am told,^ 
may take greater liberties in private than in company, 
and with whom a clofe and enterprizing man, .as the 
wicked world pretends, fucceeds beft. I fhall a^o not 
fay any thing of thofe antiquated gofEps who, put of 
mere charity and piety, expofe the charafter of their 
neighbours and acquaintances from time to time, and 
confequently whom we muft not provoke : I fhall be 
filent about females of that defcription, becaufe I 
fhould be forry to challenge the refentment of thefe 
good ladies, and take this opportunity of declarinjfj^ 
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that I do not believe a word of the calumnies with 
which a wicked world afperfes their immaculate hon- 
our. 

§ XXL Before I conclude this chapter, I beg leave 
to fay a few words more on the happinefs which flows 
from the converfation of good and accompliihed wo- 
men. I have already obferved, that I owe to the con- 
verfation with them the happieft hours of my life, and, 
indeed, I have reafon to acknowledge it. Their ten- 
der fenfibility, their ability to divine and comprehend 
every thing fo quickly, to read the fentiments of the 
heart in the countenance ; their nice fenfe of thofe lit- 
tle favours which contribute fo much to fweeten life, 
their charming and artlefs wit, their frequent and un- 
commonly juft judgments, unbiafled by leamedjfyftem- 
atic and prejudiced opinions ; their inimitably amia- 
ble humourj, interefting even in its ebbs and floods ; 
their patience in long and painful fuflferings, though 
they Ihould in the firft moment, when the aflBiiftion 
comes upon them, diflrefs their conforts by com- 
plaints J the gentlenefs with which they comfort, nurfe 
and forbear 5 the innocent loquacity and franknefs 
with which they enliven fociety ; all this I know and 
elteem ; and which ought, I tnink, to convince the 
candid reader, that the few obfervations I was bound 
to make to the difadvantage of fome of the fair fex, 
did not originate in cenforioufnefs or malice. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
On Converfation among Friends. 

SECTION I. 

As in our condufl: towards our friends all depends 
on the choice which we make of thofe whom we de- 
nominate by that facred name, I muft premife fome 
obfervations on that point. No familiar connexions 
are more durable than thofe that are formed in our 
early youth. At that period of life we are lefs dif- 
truftful and difficult with regard to flight defects ;- the 
heart is more open and communicative, and eafier to 
be gained ; the charafters are more pliable, and friend$ 
who attach themfelves to each other at that happy age 
are more indulgent on either fide, and more willing 
to accommodate themfelves to one another ; they ex-c 
perience much together, refleO; with pleafure on the 
mutual events of their youth, and proceed with equal 
fteps in culture and experience. To this we muft add 
habit and the defire of feeing one another frequently, 
which it generally creates. If one of the confidential 
circle be fnatched away by the unrelenting hand of 
death, this ferves only to cement the union of the re- 
maining companions more clofely. But the cafe is 
different in maturer age. Having been deceiv^ fre- 
quently by men and fate, we grow clofer and more 
diffident ; the heart is under the tutorage of reafon, 
which ponders more carefully, and' attempts to con- 
quer adverfity by means of its own invention before it 
applies to others. We demand more, are nicer in 
our. choice, lefs eager to form new connexio^Sj and 
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fire not fo eafily charmed by impofing external accom* 
plifliments ; we have jufter notions of perfedion, of 
durable bonds, and the ufe and danger of unlimited 
confidence ; the charader has attained a higher de- 
gree of firmnefs ; the. principles have been reduced in- 
to a regular fyftem, with which the individual fenti- 
ments and theories of a perfon who is an utter ftran- 
ger to us can but rarely be^ brought into unifon ; it 
confequently is more difficult to efFefl: a lafting har- 
mony, and we are finally engaged in fuch a variety of 
bufinefs and connexions as leaves us little leifure to 
think of the formation of new ones. I would there- 
fore advife you not to negleft the friends of your 
youthful days, although fate, travels or other circum-J 
ftances fhould have feparated you from them for a fe- 
ries of years, as you will but rarely have caufe to re- 
gret your renewing the facred bonds which, previous 
to that period, united you with the friends of your 
juvenile days, 

S IL It is a pretty generally eftablifhed principle 
that perfefl: friendfliip requires an equality of rank and 
age. " Love,'* it is faid " is blind ; and unites only 
^' by an unaccountable inftinft thofe hearts which, to 
" the cool obferver, feem not at all to be created for 
^* each other ; and as it is guided on}y by fentiments 
^^ and not by reafon, it difregards all difparities which 
*^ rank and other external circumftances produce* 
" Friendfliip, however, is founded on the harmony of 
*^ principles and inclinations ; but as every age and 
^' rank produce a peculiar difpofition, according to 
^^ the difference of education and experience, that per- 
^' fe£t harmony which the bonds of friendfliip require, 
^^ is but rarely met with among perfons of a different 
^^ age and unequal civil relations.*' 

Thefe obfervations contain a great deal of truth ; 
yet I have i^a frequent inftances of tender and cor- 
dial friendfliip in people who differed widely in age 
?ind rank j and if the reader recoiled what we have 
Qbferved at the beginning of this chapter, he*wi^ ea^i 
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fily be able to account for it. There are young grey- 
beards and old youths ; a good education, moderation 
in our wifhes, a fpirited manner of thinking, and in- 
dependence of mind put the beggar on a level with a 
man of high rank ; whereas depravity of manners, 
mean defires, and contemptible fentiments can degrade 
even a prince to the fcum of the people. Thus much 
however is incontrovertibly true, that a cordial and 
lafting friendfliip requires a fimilarity of principles and 
fentiments, and alfo that it cannot well take place if 
the difference of abilities and knowledge be too great ; 
for it is obvious in that cafe, that one of the principal 
felicities which fuch an union can afford, is the inter- 
change of ideas and opinions, the communication of 
congenial fentiments, the correftion of obfcure preten- 
fions ; and on the contrary all confultations on impor- 
tant occafions muft be given up entirely if our friend 
cannot put hlmfelf in our jfiituation, or if our fentiments^ 
be oppofite to his manner of thinking. There are. 
people whom we can only admrey and to whom wet 
conftantly muft look up— ^fuch people claim our re- 
gard, but we cannot love them, or at leaft defpair of 
ever being beloved by them in return. In friendfliip 
both parties muft be able to give and to receive alike. 
Too great a preponderance on one fide, or any thing 
that deftroys equaKty is hurtful to friendfliip. 

§ III. Why have very great and rich people fo Kt- 
tle relifli for friendfliip r Becaufe they have but little 
tafte for the nobler pleafures of the mind. They all 
are more or lefs eager to gratify their paflSicms, to pur- 
fue noify and ftunning diverfions, to pleafe their iaifes 
inceffantly, and to be flattered, applauded and hon- 
oured. They are feparated from their equab by jeal- 
oufy, envy and other paflions j their fuperiours court 
their fociety only when they want them to fecond their 
own felfifli and ambitious views, and they keep their 
inferiours at fo great a diftance as not to be capable of 
hearing them patiently fpeak the truth, or to bear the 
idea of p.uttuig themfelves on a footing with thenu 
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Even the better clafs of this defcription cannot always 
repel the idea of their being formed of materials fupe- 
riof to the reft of mankind, and this inevitably kills 
friendlhip in the bud. 

§ IV, But even among thofe that are your equals. 
in rank, property, age and capacities, you will in vain 
look for a firm and fmcere fiiend, unlefs they be not 
governed by ignoble, violent and foolifh paffions ; no!r 
like a weathercock, agitated by whims and humours. 
-People who are addifted to noify pleafures and diver- 
lions, who facrifice every other confideration to the 
wild paffions of inebriety, luft and baneful gambling ; 
whofe idol is falfe pride, gold and their own felf, who 
waver in their principles and opinions, and whofe cha- 
racter, like wax, can be moulded into any fliape, may 
fometimes be good companions, but never will be fuf- 
ceptible of firm and fincere friendfliip. They will for- 
fake you as foon as felf-denial, facrifices and firmnefs 
are required ; you will then be left to fhift for your- 
felf, and imagine you have been deceived while you 
have only made a bad choice, and thus impofed upon 
yourfelf. Our imagination but too often paints men 
to us not as they really are, but as we wifli them to 
be, ajid afterwards is very much offended when itper- 
ceiyes that nature has made the original widely differ- 
ent from the ideal pifture which we had drawn. 

§ V. It is a common faying, that the beft means of 
gaining friends is — jto want none ; but every fenfible 
being wants friends. And why fhould it really be fo 
difficult to meet with faithful friends in this world ? I 
think it is not half fo difficult as people commonly 
think. The overftrained ideas which our fentimental 
young men form of friendfhip, but too often prevent 
their finding a perfon whom they can receive as a 
friend. If we require unlimited facrifices, a total de^ 
votion to our wiihes, an unconditional denial of all pri- 
vate intereft in critical moments, an implicit approba^ 
tion of our aftions, contrary to all better judgment, if 
we even demand admiration of our defers, approba* 
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tion of our follies, and an obedient concurrence in oar 
paffionate deviations — ^in a word, if we require more 
of our friends than equity and juftice permit us to ex- 
peft of frail mortals who have liberty of volition, we 
Ihall, indeed, not find one being amongft thoufands 
that will devote himfelf to us. But if we go in fearch 
only of men of found reafon, whofe ruling principles 
and fentiments agree in the whole with thofe that guide 
our adlions ; men who delight in what affords us plea- 
fure ; who love us without being charmed by us, who 
value the good features of our charafter without be- 
ing blind to our defeSs and weakneffes, who do not 
forfake us in misfortune, but aflift us faithfully in hon- 
eft and laudable undertakings, comfort and cheer us, 
facrifice for us (if neceffity fo requires, and we are de- 
ferving of it) every thing which men can facrifice with* 
cut injury to their honour y jujiice and the duties ivhicb 
ihey owe to their family ; and who do not conceal the 
truth from us, but point out our defefts without of- 
fending us premeditatedly, and prefer us to all other 
people as far as equity permits — ^if we ferioufly go in 
fearch of fuch friends we fliall certainly find — many ? 
No, I cannot fay they are fo very common ; yet there 
always will be a fufficient number for every honeft 
man to have a couple — ^and more are not wanting to 
cheer our path through life. 

§ VI. Should you have the good fortune to meet 
with fuch a faithful friend, you cannot be too careful 
in preferving his affeftion. Honour and efteem him, 
although fortune (hould raife you fuddenly above him, 
and do not fhrink from him even in thofe fituations 
in which he does not fhine, and in which the voice of 
the multitude feenis to difapprove of your connexion 
with him. Be never afhamed of your friend though 
hiB fhould be poorer and lefs regarded than yourfelf, 
nor envy him fhould he be more honoured than you 
are. Be firmly attached to his perfon without being 
troublefome to him. Demand no more from, him 
thim you would do for him yourfdf j nay do not even 
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ilematid fo mucli, if your friend be not perfedly your 
equal in temper, mental capacity and refinement of 
fenfibility^ Efpoufe warmly and zealoufly the party 
of your friend, but never at the expenfe of juftice and 
probity 1 You ought never to be blind to the virtues 
of others on his account, nor when you have it in 
your power to make the fortune of a worthy and able 
man, give preference to your lefs capable friend over his 
fuperiour in merit. It would be wrong in you to defend 
his heedleffnefs, to praife his paflioiis as though they 
were virtues, or to ftrengthen premeditatedly the par* 
ty of the aggreflbr when he unjuftly quarrels with 
others, to defend his caufe obftinately when you fee 
that it will but ferve to exafperate his enemies more 
•againfl: him, and eventually plunge in ruin yourfelf 
and your family. But you are bound to defend his 
charafter when he is innocently afperfed, even when 
every perfon forfakes him, provided you have any 
reafon to conclude that it will be ufeful to him. It is 
your duty to , honour him publicly, and not to be 
afhamed of your connexion with him, when fate of 
bad men have oppreffed him undefervedly. It would 
refleO: the deepefl difgrace upon you, could you ever 
be fo mean as to fmile out of complacency to others 
when villains wantonly ridicule him behind his back ; 
and friendfhip demands of you to inform him in' a 
proper manner of dangers which threaten either his 
perfon or his public credit ; but this you ought to do 
only in cafe it can enable him to efcape misfortune, 
or to retrieve fome imprudent flep. In any other cafe 
it would be cruel to make him anticipate future evils 
to no purpofe. 

§ VII. Friends who do not abandon us in time of 
need are extremely fcarce. But ftrive to be one of 
thefe unfhaken friends ! affift and fave if you have it 
in your power ; facrifice yourfelf for your friend ; but 
do not forget what prudence and juftice to yourfelf 
and otHkrs demand of you, and complain not if others 
do'not the fame for you. This arifes not always froKi 
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an ill will towards you. We have already obferve d 
that weak people and fuch as are governed by paffion^ 
are unfafe friends ; yet how fmall is the number of 
thofe that are entirely firm and unfliaken in their eha-^ 
rafter, and perfeftly free from all mean paffions and 
felfifli views, who, in their attachment to us, pay no 
regard at all to our fame and relations^ who love us 
without paying any confideration to the honour or 
the pleafure which their connexion with us may af- 
ford them* Be juft to fuch friends if they fall back a 
little when a tempeft gathers over your head, or at 
leaft change 'their love and veneration into a kind of 
proteftion, and alTume the part of cautious counfel- 
*lors. Equity and juftice require you ftiould in fuch 
cafes make forae allowance to the anxious temper of 
fome people, to their dependence on external circum- 
ftances, and to the neceffity under which many are to 
preferve the favour of all their connexions if theywdfh to 
maintain their ground in bur truly hard and diftreffing 
times. How few people would exift with whom you 
could walk arm in arm, the rugged path of life, if you 
ftould be fo rigorous in your demands ! Sometimes 
our friends are really under the neceffity of publicly 
fhowing they have had no fhare in our follies ; and 
more frequently our adverfe fate furnifhes that turn 
of minc^ which they ought always to have, as it pro* 
motes them to flatter us lefs than they did when we 
were courted by every one, and they had reafon to 
apprehend they might lofe us, becaufe we then could 
choofe our friends. I have been in fituations in which 
a number of people obtruded themfelves upon me,- 
flattering me inceflantly, catching every witty fenti- 
ment which I uttered with the greatefl: avidity, and 
revering my opinions like oracles. However, I knew 
the world too well to receive their adulations for fterU 
ing truth, being firmly convinced they would treat 
me diff'erently as foon as my fituation fliould happen 
to be lefs profperous, and put it out of my upwer to 
be ferviccable to them. I was not miftakcn ; but ncv- 
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trtiielefs cduld not tax them indifcriminately with be« 
ing villains and rogues. I found indeed that many 
of them deferved no other denomination ; for they 
were guilty of the greateft meannefs towards me. I 
was not ftruck at it, and defpifed them ; yet fome of 
them had only been hurried along by the refb; the 
voice of ray enemies roufed them from their delufion ; 
they began to reflefl:, examined my conduft more mi- 
nutely and perceived my errors j they reproached me 
for thefe faults by words or fome coldnefs in their 
conduQ:, and thus afforded me an opportunity of be- 
ing fenfible of them, and of ftriving to fliate them 
off; and, in truth, thefe friends have been more ufe- 
ful to me than many others who confirmed me con^ 
ftantly in my vanity and foolilh infatuation. 

§ VIII. Iifc principle appears to me more indelicate 
and lefs becoming a fenfible mind than the pitiful af- 
fertion, that it is a confolation to have companions in 
misfortune. Is it not fufficient to be fuffeifs' ourfelves, 
and to be convinced there are more people in the 
world as honeft and good as ourfelves, who alfo have 
their (hare of mifery ? Would it be juft to increafe the 
number of thefe fufferers wantonly, by forcing others 
to join us in bearing our burthens which thereby do 
not become a grain lighter ? for it is cpntrary to all 
experience to pretend, that it is fome confolation to a 
fufferer to converfe of his misfortunes. Difcourfes of 
that kind may afford fome fort of fatisfaftion to gar- 
rulous old women, but not to a man of underftand- 
ing. We have examined in the firft chapter, whether 
it be prudent to complain to others of our misfor- 
tunes ? We then replied to this queftion only what 
prudence and wife policy diftate ; but in the conver- 
fation with friends, of which we are now fpeaking, 
delicacy of fentiment requires we fhould conceal our 
difagreeable fitualion as much as poffible from a feel- 
ing friend, who takes a tender and anxious intereft in 
all our^oncerns : I fay, as much as poffible ; for in- 
ftances may occur in which the over burthened heart 
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is incapable of concealing its agony, ot the kind folii* 
itations of our friend, who reads the workings of the 
mind in our countenance, become too prefling to be 
refifted any longer; a Continuation then of filence 
would become tormenting in the higheft degree, or 
oflfenfive to our friend. In all other inftances let us 
confult the peace of our friend as carefully as our 
own ! It is however obvious that this cannot apply to 
cafes in which his advice or affiftance can fave us.— < 
Of what ufe would friendfhip be, were we to be filent 
on fuch occafions ? 

§ IX. If your friend fhould complain to you of his 
misfortunes and pains, you ought to liften patiently 
to his tale of woe, and afford teftimony of your feel- 
ing hi^ diftrefs. Do not dwell on moral common- 
place fentences, nor diftrefs him ±>y obllrving, how 
differently all would have been had he been more prij* 
dent J for all after obfervations are of no ufe, and 
ferve only to aggravate the mifery of the fufferer.— - 
Rather extricate him from his difficulties if you can j 
comfort him, and try all means to appeafe the trou- 
bles of his mind ; but do not effeminate his foul and 
body by mean*fpirited lamentations. Reanimate his 
broken courage, and excite him to raife himfelf above 
the fleeting fufferings of this world. Do not flattei* 
him with falfe hopes, with expeftations which depend 
on blind accident, but affift him to take fuch fteps as 
are becoming a wife man ! 

S X. All diffimulation muft be banifhed from con* 
verfation among friends ; it ought to be entirely free 
from thofe reftraints which cuftom, overftrained po* 
litenefs and miftruft impofe upon us in common life. 
Confidence and franknefs muft prevail among inti- 
mate friends ; but I beg to obferve, that the revealing 
of all fecrets, the communication of which produce no 
advantage to either party, deferves to be cenfured as 
childifh garrulity ; that few people can at all times in* 
violably preferve a fecret, though they fhoul(^poffef5 
every other attribute which qualifies us for friendfhip j 
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that the fecrets of others are not our property ; and 
finally, that a perfon may have fecrets wWch he can- 
not communicate to any one without expofinghimfelf 
to the greateft danger and injuries. 
^ § XL AU manner of dangerous flattery nvuft be 
avoided in our converfetion with fincere friends; but 
by this oh&rvation I do not jnean to exclude a certdn 
poMtenefs and urbanity which fweetens life, nor a^be* 
coming indulgence and pliancy in innocent matters* 
There are people whofe favour we forfeit in the fame 
mftant we ceafe offering them the iiicenfe of adula* 
tion, or differ with them in opinion or tafte. They 
are highly offended if in their prefence we do juftice 
to the accomplHhments and virtues of others, hov^ 
great and ftriking foever they be. We cannot touch 
x:ertain cboals without provoking them. They foam 
iQid rage, when we take the Kberty of obferving they 
are prepoffeffed for fomething^ guided by their imzg^ 
ination or paflion, addided to^ bad hsd^its, or Qnmmd*> 
ful of the laws of prudence or pD](ilene&. Others 
are rather hurt dian provoked by fixJi obfervationr. 
They are fo much J^Hed as to hate the voice of truths 
and defire we ffioutd fpeak to Aem of Inch fuii}^3» 
only, as promote the lethargy of thieh iftind. How 
often do we hear them fay : '' Pray, do let us wave 
** that fubjed j I hate to refleft upon it. You know, 
^ I cannot help it. I am very fenfible that I have 
>^ afted wrong and ought, perhaps, to take dxffisrexx 
*' nieafures, but it would caufe me a very bard ftrug- 
*• gte— my health', my peace and weak nerves do not 
** permit me to think of it ferioufty, &c." How difr 

fracefttl is fuch a cowardly effeminacy ! A man who 
as a firm cbarafker, and feriouffy endeavours to per- 
form bis duty, ought to be capable of maturely d©- 
KberatiBig upon any fubjeft. 

Peopfe of that defcription are entbely unfit to 
^nter into the £2kcred bonds of fnendfhip. Real 
friends muft have courage to hear and to fpeak truth> 
O 
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though it fhould rend the heart. The privilege which 
friends have to tell unpleafant truths does not how* 
ever intitle them to be rude, harih and intruding, to 
teaze and provoke each other by reading long and te- 
dious le&ures, nor to create anxious apprehenfions if 
no benefit can accrue therefrom. 

§ XIL We have already obferved that every thing 
which deftroys equality among friends is noxious to 
friendfhip ; now as the relation which exifts betweea 
a benefador and the perfon who receives, the benefac- 
tion, totally excludes equality, delicacy of fentiment 
feems to require that one friend fhould carefully avoid 
rendering the other dependent on him, as it were, by 
too great a load of kindnefs.' Obligations of this fort 
being incompatible with the liberty of unlimited choice, 
upon which true friendfliip mufl be fouqrfed. They 
incumber the facred union with fomething not con- 
genial with its nature ; namely, with gratitude, which 
is no voluntary fentiment, but a duty. We have rare- 
ly the courage to converfe with a benefactor as frankly 
and boldly as we are ufed to talk to a friend. To this 
we tnuft add, that when w<b requeft a favour of a 
friendj delicacy will frequently not permit him to deny 
tis what he would not grant to ^.Jiranger. I am very 
fenfible that a proud and noble heart facrifices more 
in receiving than in beflowing favours ; though the 
latter be attended with great inconveniencies ; but not- 
withftanding this, is there not always an obligation on 
one fide, and among friends is not this the fame with 
being onerous to both parties ? Befides, benefadions 
which we receive render us very partial to our bene- 
faftors and operate like bribes, which alone appears 
to be a fufficient ground to wifh that they might be 
totally banifhed from friendfhip. I would therefore 
advife you to be extremely nice with regard to bene- 
fafkions beflowed on a friend, or received from him. 
It will be for more preferable on fuch occafions, par- 
ticularly when pecuniary affiflance is in the cafe, rath.- 
er to apply to flrangers than to a fnend. Abufe not 
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the obliging dlfpofition of your powerful friends by 
recommending the affairs of ftrangers. There are 
however means by which we can render a generous 
man, who is inclined to. do good, attentive to fuch 
fubjeQis as are deferving of his affiftance. Marlhal - 
Keith was requefted by a deferving officer to recom- . 
mend him to Frederick 11. king of Pruffia. He re- 
turned no anfwer, but gave him on his fetting out for 
Potfdam, a little bag of peafe which he was to deliv- 
er to the king without a letter. Frederick was fenfi- 
ble that his friend would not have given fuch a com- 
miflion to a man of the common clafs, and received 
the bearer into his fervice. More delicate and refin- 
ed fouls generally have a peculiarly fecret language 
which is underftood only by themfelves. Yet there 
are inftances in which we need not to hefitate 
applying to our friends; namely, when the affift- 
ance which we want is of fuch a nature as may be ad- 
miniftered without great inconvenlency to them j or 
svhen they can decline complying with our requeft 
without haying the leaft caufe to apprehend our be- 
ing ofiended or diftreffed by a refufal, when we are 
in a fituation which enables us occafionally to return 
their kind offices, when no other perfon can be fo 
plainly convinced as our friend that affording us affift- 
ance will be attended ,with no rifk whatever, or whea 
our happinefs depends on fecrefy; when we can- 
not fafely unbofom ourfelves to a ftranger, nor expeft 
to receive affiftance from any other perfon but from 
a friend, and afTuredly know that he can run no haz- 
ard by affifting us. In all thefe and fimilar inftances 
it would be committing an injury againft the confi- 
dence we owe him, were we to conceal our diftrefs 
from him. 

§ XIII. Friends muft be as careful as married peo- 
ple ought to be, in avoiding every thing that can ren- 
der their converfation tedious aijid troublefome, and 
therefore fhould not meet too often, nor converfe too 
o 2 
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familiarly, which generally produces bad impreiSon^r 
I would, confequently, advife you not to meet your 
fiiend too frequently, becaufe this will render your focie* 
ty too common to each other, and produce too great » 
&LnuIiarity with thofe little failings and defers of which 
every mortal has a greater or lefs number, and which 
indeed do not forcibly ftrike us if we conftantly live 
with a perJbn, but eventually may become extremely 
detrimental to us (hould ill humour incline the mind 
to be oflTended at them. It is true that thefe difagree- 
able impreilions are but of a iliort duration in noble and 
irational minds ; and frequently but an interval of a 
few days is required to open our eyes, and make U9 
fenfibk of the worth of our friend, and his fuperiority 
pver tbofe individuals whofe fociety we have prefer- 
red in the mean time ; it is, however, in all refpeSs 
much better to fhut our heart entirely againft thofe 
untoward impref&ons ; and this undoubtedly is in our 
power. Friends fhould therefore banifh from their 
cottyerfation that vi^lgar familiarity^ that want of polite- 
Kokj and that nf gled of propriety of which we were 
^>6aking in a preceding chapter. 

Rnaliy, I advife you to lay no reftraint upon yonr 
friaid, and not deman4 of him to accommodate him- 
felf always to your whims and tafte, or to fhun the fo^ 
ciety of every perfon who is difagreeable to you. 

Brudence requires alfo, that we fhould not ufe our* 
felyes fo much to the fociety of endeared perfons at 
to believe that we could not live without them. No' 
perfon in this fublunary world is the difpofer of hit 
fete. We muft ufe ourfelves to bear with fortitude 
fepar^tions by death and other incidents, and when we 
are poffefTed of fome good, femiliarize ourfelves witfr 
the idea that we may foon be doomed to lofe it. A 
wif4$ man will never found his whole happinefs upon 
die exiftence of a mortal being. 

S XIV. Even at the greateft diftance always remai» 
warmly attached to your friends, left you fhould be 
^''fpeSed of having united yourfelf with them only 
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for the felfifh purpofe of enjoyitig the pteafure which 
their converfation afbrded you. Be not fo ifcglea- 
ful in your correfpondence as many people frequently 
are. How eafy it is to write a few lines. Who has 
fo much bufmefs as not to have a quarter of an hour 
^o fpare every day ? and how cheering for a diftant 
fnetid, how beneficial to ourfelves can a few tender 
tod confoling lines fometimes be. I canhcA admit of 
the excufe, that we frequently are in fuch a difpofitioh 
of mind as. renders lis incapable of bringing our ideas 
in regular connexion upon paper. Letters to a con* 
fidential friend are not to be rhetorical exefcifes ; ev- 
ery word which exprtffes the fehtiment^ of our heart 
will be welcome to him ; and this is^ befides, the on* 
ly means of confoling us in fome degree, for the fejpa-^ 
ration from people who are dear to our heart* 

§ XV. Some people are as jealou« in frieridfhip a^ 
others are in love. This proves rather an eiivious than 
a tender difpofition of mind. We ought to rejoice in 
feeing that other people are alfo fenfibk of the worth 
of the perfon who is dear to us, and that the darling 
of our heart is fo happy as to meet with other people 
• befides ourfelves, to whom he can communicate his 
fentiments, and in whofe company he cati tafte pure 
and innocent felicity. This will not render him blind 
to our perfedlions nor ungrateful to us, and can w^ 
add any thing to our intnnfic worth by fhuttihg his 
eye^ againft the perfeflions of others ? 

S XVI. All that belongs to your friend, his prop- 
erty, his civil profperity, his health and fame, the hon- 
our of his wife, the innocence and improvement of 
his children, ought to be a facred objefl: of your care, 
and regarded as inviolable even by your liioft violent 
paifidns and deiires. 

§ XVII. Gifts, capacities and the manner inl which 
men difplay their feelings differ very much. The 
man who tailks moft of his internal emotions and ten- 
der feelings is not always adorned with the niceft fcn- 
filnlity^ nor is thai perfon always the firmeift and ntoft 
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faithful friend that preffes us with the warmeft ardour 
to his bofom, and defends us with the greateft heat iit 
our abfence. All overftrained fervour is fufpicious 
and liable to quick evaporation; quiet and filent re- 
gard is worth more than adoration and rapturous ad- 
miration. Therefore demand not of all your friends 
the fame degree of external marks of friendlhip, but 
judge of their worth by the continued, unabating and 
faithful attachment which they difplay by fads which 
are free from adulation. But, alas ! our vanity com- 
monly judges of the worth of men by the degree ♦of 
homage they pay us, and moft people are but too apt 
to coUeft fuch friends around them, as afford an op- 
portunity of Ihowing themfelves to advantage, and are 
willing to receive their words as oracles. 

§ XVIII. Be not anxioufly folicitous to court the 
friendfhip of others, nor obtrude your aflfeftion upon 
every good man. AH forts of intrufion are liable to 
raife fufpicion, and the man who filently purfues the 
path pointed out to him by probity and prudence, and 
has a benevolent and fellow-feeling heart, never re- 
mains unnoticed, but meets, fooner or later, a conge- 
nial foul that knows how to prize his internal worth. 

§ XIX. There are people who are entirely deftitute 
of intimate friends, having only acquaintances^ either 
becaufe they have no fufceptibility for the bleflings of 
friendfhip, or can trufl no living being, or are of a 
cold, intolerable, clofe, vain or quarrelfome difpofi- 
tion. Others are friends of all the world ; throw 
their heart at the feet of every one, and for that very 
reafon no one thinkis it worth his while to pick it up. 
May none of my readers belong to either clafs*! 

§ XX. Miflakes and mifunderftanding may arife 
even among the mofl intimate friends. If we delay 
to fettle fuch differences in time, or fuffer ofHdous 
people to interfere, they will frequently produce lafl- 
ing hatred ; a hatred which commonly is the more 
violent the more tender and intimate our union was^ 
and confequently the more cruelly we think ourfelves 
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to have been impofed upon. It is truly lamentable 
fometimes to fee that the mod generous minds are 
thus implacably enraged againft each other. I there- 
fore conjure my readers to demand an explanation on 
the firft appearance of diflatisfaSion in a friend, with- 
out fuffering a third to interfere. If you aft up. to 
this rule all differences will foon be fettled, providing 
no ill will be at the bottom. 

§ XXI. But how are we to aft when our friends 
deceive us ; when after the lapfe of fome time, we per- 
cd;^e that our good nature has mifguided and prompt- 
ed us to unite ourfelves with people who ^are unde* 
ferving of our friendfhip? I cannot repeat too often 
that moft frequently we have to accufe no one but 
ourfelves, if on a more intimate connexion we find 
men different from what we exaefted. at the begiib- 
ning of our acquaintance. Partiallentimentsi,fympathy, 
iimilarity of tafte and difpofition, flattery, a fecret im- 
pulfe of the foul in thofe moments in which every one 
that feels for our fete appears to us as a benefeftor : 
thefe and fimilar impreflions oh the mind prompt us 
to form of thofe people to whom we attach purfelves, 
fuch ideal notions as afterwards cannot poflibly be re- 
alized* We think them to be a$ pilre as angels, and 
afterwards are more intolerant to thefe favourites than 
to ftrangers, as foon as we perceive that they alfo have 
their weak fides and human frailties, becaufe we think 
ourfelves. bound to refent our difappointment as a ftain 
on our judgment and prudence* Form therefore no 
extravagant notions of the perfeftions of your friends, 
and you will not be aftoniflied nor provoked at a hu- 
man error which they may commit in moments of 
temptation. Treat them with indulgence; as you 
may perhaps be in want of it yourfelf on other occa- 
fions. * Judge not that you be not judged !* And, 
befides, what right have you to expeft that your friend 
Ihould be immaculate ? What right have you to cen- 
fure the morality of your friend, when he owes you 
nothing elfe but fidelity, love and kindnefs ? Who ha$ 
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appoiated you to be his moral cenfor? If you go in 
queft of a perfe£l man in this fublunary world, you 
will £xhauil the enumeration of years withQut finc^ng 
one. . 

Abpve all thrngs, believe not every miferable infin- 
uatipn which wes^ or wicked people may whifper ia 
your ear to hurt your friend. People who to-day 
fliare their laft morfel with a man whofe perfeftions 
they fpeak of with enthufiafm, and to-imprrow fcom 
him as the moft contemptible impofter, becadfe, per- 
haps, a fpiteful old woman has told them fome fc^m^ 
dalous tde of him ; people who are fo weak as jo wa- 
ver in their faith in the honour and reftitud^ of ah 
old and tired friend, becaufe report accufes him of 
certain crimes-*r-fuch unitable and fickle minds deferve 
to be pitied, while the lofs of their friendfhip is real 
gain. Appearances are frequently deceitful ; we may 
be placed in fituations that render it impofiible for us 
to elucidate certain ileps even to a friend, and in which 
fituations our known re£Utude is the only proof to 
which we can appeal for fubftantiating our innocence ; 
and, indeed, a man who knows our principles, and 
has experienced repeated and undeniable inftances of 
our probity, can require no other vouchers for the 
^uiltleflhefs of the heart of his friend. 

§ XXII. But fuppofe our friend ihould really have 
degenerated fo much as to have abufed our confidence, 
and returned our friendfhip with ingratitude. In that 
cafe he undoubtedly ceafes to be our friend, but nev- 
erthelefs ought to be treated with as much forbearance 
and indulgence as we are bound to ihow to every other 
f>erfon who is a ftranger to us. I think it is a miftak- 
^n dellcajcy, and generally the offspring of faUe pride, 
which does not permit us to acknowledge that we 
have erred, when we imagine we are bound to fpeak 
.of fuch a traitor in gentle terms, becaufe he was once 
our friend. The only motive which can aduatc us 
to fpare him, is the idea that the human heart in gen- 
eral is weak and liable to err, and that we may eafily 
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carry our indignation too far, when a kind of vcn^ 
geance is blended with our judgment of him. Oa 
the other hand, the circumftance in which we have 
been betrayed cannot aggravate his crime in the leaft, 
nor does it give us a right to declaim more violently 
againft him than againft any of thofe who betray otbar 
people^ and virtue in general. 



CHAPTER X. 
On Converfation between Majiers and ServanU. 

SECTION L 

It is lamentable enough that the greater part of man- 
kind is forced by weaknefs, poverty, tyranny and 
other caufes to be fubfervient to the fmaller number^ 
and that the honeft - man frequently muft obey the 
nod of the villain. What therefore can be more juft 
than that thofe whom Providence has entrufted with the 
power to fweeten the life of their fellow-men, and to 
render its burthens eafier, fhould make the beit ufe of 
that fortunate fituation. 

§ IL It is however alfo true, that the majpiky feeni 
to have been bom to be flaves, and noble asid truly 
magnanimous fentiments to be the inheritance of a 
fmall number only. But let us confider that the 
ground of this truth is founded rather on the defed:« 
ive education wluch the rifing generation g^erally re- 
ceive than on their natural difpofition. Luxury, and 
its concomii^t train^ the defpoilers of evety %e ia 
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which they are foftered, create an enormous number 
of wants which render the majbrity of mankind de- 
pendent on a* few. The infatiable thirft for gain 
and gratification produces mean pailions, and forces 
us to beg as it were for thofe things which we imag- 
ine to be neceflary for our exiftence ; whereas tem- 
perance and moderation are the fource of all virtues, 
and the precurfors of true happinefs. 

§ III. Although moft people fhould be callous 
againft more refined fentiments, yet are they not all 
ungrateful towards thofe that treat them with generoC- 
ity, nor are they entirely blind to all intrinfic worth.. . 
Count, therefore, neither upon the affeftion and re- 
fpeft, nor on the voluntary obedience of thofe that are 
fubjeQ: to you, while they are confclous of being mor- 
ally better, wifer and more fkilful than yourfelf, and 
that you are more in want of their affiftance than they 
of yours; while you treat them ill, reward them in- 
differently for effential fervices, and prefer the flatter- 
ers amongfl them to frank and faithful fervants ; 
while they have reafon to be afhamed of belonging to 
a man whom every one hates or defpifes ; while you 
demand more of them than you would be capable of 
doing yourfelf were you in their place ; while yom 
care neither for their morat, economical nor phyficai 
ha!]ppinefs, and allow them fuch fcanty pay for their 
work as renders them defperate, tempts them to im- 
pofe upon you, or at leaft deprives them of all com- 
forts ; while you pay no confideration to their, cor-' 
poreal infirmities, and difmifs them as foon as they 
grow old and infirm ; while you do not fufFer them 
to have fufficient reft and fleep ; while you oblige 
them to wait for you in the ftreets at midnight, expof- 
ed to the inclemency of the weather, till you are pleaf- 
ed to withdraw yourfelf from the excefTes of noftur- 
nal revels, gaming parties and mafquerades ; while 
your ridiculous pride becomes an objeft of their mer- 
riment, or your paffion impels you to curfe and fwear at 
them with the fury of a fifc-woman, and while all 
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their attention cannot obtain one kind Word from you. 
Franknefs, probity, true humanity, dignity of conduQ: 
and confiftence in all our aftions are the fafeft means 
of gaining general regard, and the refpeft and affec- 
tion of thole that depend on us, fee us frequently in 
various fituations, and, confequently, cannot be de- 
ceived for any length of time. Experience teachfes 
us, that fervants who have remained fome years in a 
family will generally take after their mafters, and co- 
py the manners which prevail in the family. A brag- 
ging valet is generally the fervant of a boafter ; mod- 
eft mafters have civil fervants, and the domeftics of 
quiet and regular families are generally well behaved 
and diligent people; quarrelfome and diffolute fer- 
vants arfe generally to be met with in houfes where 
contentions and licenrioufnefs prevail. A good ex- 
ample, therefore, is undoubtedly the beft means to 
render our domeftics virtuous and ufeful; whereas 
harfh and tyrannical treatment cannot but render them 
ftubbom and difaffefted to their tormentors. 

§ IV. It is extremely imprudent in a mafter to ex- 
pofe knowingly all his weakneffes to his fervants, to 
make them privy to all his private affairs, and to ufe 
them to extravagance by too high falaries. It is equal- 
ly imprudent not to occupy them properly, to leave 
every thing to their difcretiQn, to intruft them with 
large fums of money and great ftores of provifions, 
wine, &c. and thereby tempt them to defraud us, and 
to injure our authority over theni by too much indul- 
gence, and being too familiar with them. We fcarce- 
ly meet with one amongft an hundred of that clafs who 
would not abufe fuch a thoughtlefs indulgence, which 
is far from being the beft means of gaining their love 
and affeftion. A benevolent, ferious, firm and con- 
fiftent conduft, which muft not be confounded with 
ftiff and overbearing fol«mnity ; good and prompt pay- 
ment, which is proportionate to the importance of their 
fervices; rigorous punOiuality in inforcing the regu- 
larity to which they have bound themfelves j kindnefs 
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and affedion, when they make a modeft and reafona- 
ble requeft ; moderation in the exercife of bur author- 
ity J a juft regard to their abilities in the diftribution 
of labour j a proper allowance of time for innocent 
recreations, and the improvement of their abilities ; 
attention to their wants ^ rigorous injunftion of clean^ 
linefs in their drefs and propriety in their condufi: ; 
readinefs. to facrifice our own intereft, when we can 
contribute to the improvement of their fituation ; pa- 
ternal care for their health and morals, — thefe are the 
imly means of obtaining good and faithful fervants and 
of infuring their aflfedion* To this I beg leave to re-* 
commend the not keeping too many, but to employ 
jwroperly and ufefuUy as well as treating and paying 
well the few domeftics your rank in life may require. 
For the more fervants you have the worfe you will 
generally be ferved. 

S V. Our fefliionable mode of life has deprived us 
of one of the firft and fweeteft relations, namely, that 
which fubfifts between the head of a family and the 
inmates of his houfe, which happy relation, when in 
pcrfeS; harmony, is replete with every comfort and 
produdive of the higheft dignity. The rights and 
pleafures which a father of a family is intitled to claim> 
have but too generally difappeared, and the domeftics 
arc looked upon no longer as members of the family> 
but (:onfidered as hirelings whom we may difcard at 
pleafure ; while they, on the other hand, may leave 
us as foon as they have a profpeft of finding elfewhere 
more liberty, eafe or better pay ; this refined age hav- 
ing taught us to difcontinue living amongft them, and 
to fee them only when we give the fignal of the bell 
for their creeping from their frequently dirty and un- 
healthy cells to receive our commands. Such a loofe 
connexion, formed only for an Uncertain fpace of time, 
draws a line of demarcation between the interefts of 
both parties ; the maftcr endeavours to procure hire- 
lings at the poffibly cheapeft rate, unlefs vanity or ex- 
travagance prompt him to pay extraordinary wj^es j 
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and btit few regard the fete which thefe poor beings 
may expeS when old age and infirmity fhall render 
them unfit for fervitude ; while the fervant, who ia 
not ignorant of fuch unworthy treatment^ and in coa« 
fequence of his precarious expeftations is but too fre- 
quently tempted to rob his mafter whenever he cm 
do it with fecurity ; and thereby feve, if poffible^fome- 
thing for a rainy day. It is obvious what a baneful 
influence this muft have upon the moral charafter, oa 
mental improvement, and upon mutual confidence and 
affeftion. It would indeed be unjufl: to maintain that 
all matters and miftreffes behave in fuch an inhumane? 
and unnatural manner to their fervants : but where 
can we find in our degenerated age mafters who af- 
fume the characters of fathers and inftruftqrs of thofe 
that ferve them, who delight in affembling them to- 
gether to improve their minds by wife and kind dif- 
courfes, encouraging them to take care of their nnora! 
charafker, and to provide for their future eternal wel- 
fare ? It cannoiJ:, indeed, be denied that few of thofe 
that ferve in the families of people of inferior rank 
have had an education that will render them fenfibfe 
of the value of fuch condefcenfion, or capsule of maki 
faig a proper ufe of it ; but what can prevent us from 
educating our fervants ourfelves, treating them like 
our own children, and rewarding ^hem in proportion 
to their merits and our abilities ? I know, indeed, from 
experience, with how many diificulties and inconven- 
iences fuch an undertaking is attended. It mifcarries 
frequently ; our labour is oftentimes unfuccefsful, or 
not properly eftima.ted. This, however, is often ow^ 
ing to our own imprudence and erroneous conduQ:; for 
the loweft menials are not always fo ungrateful as He 
are apt to think. We fometimes give them an educa- 
tion altogether inconfiftent with their fituation,^ aid 
thereby render them-diffa1:isfied with their ftation, in- 
ftead of laying a folid foundation for their happinefs ; 
or we treat them as children wheathey are arrived at 
years of maturity. They, z^ well as all other rational 
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beings, have an innate defire for liberty ; they imag- 
ine, by quitting our fervice, to fliake off an onerous 
yoke, and believe they have no farther occafion for 
our proteOion, but are able to be their own counfel- 
lors and governors. Yet, in the courfe of time, they 
frequently repent having left us on experiencing the 
difference between a kind father and an imperious 
matter, and on having acquired lively zxiAjuJi notions 
of real liberty. An unknown good always appears 
more preferable to us than that to which we are ufed, 
how excellent foever it be. In doing good in this 
world we mutt not count upon fuccefs and gratitude, 
but perform if merely from a love of our duty. Yet, 
not all labour which feems to be loft is entirely fruit- 
lefs, as the effefts of a good education frequently Ihine 
brilliantly when leaft expefted. It is alfo extremely 
fweet to fow and plant for others, while the enjoyment 
of the fruits we have raifed affords but a very com- 
mon pleafure. 

, § VI. A father of a family has a juft right to de- 
mand of his fervants to perform all tHeir duties with 

'; care and fidelity; but he ought never to fuffer him- 
felf to be impelled by the fervour of paffion to vent 
his indignation at his domeftics by fwearing at them, 
cailjng them names, or even ftriking them. A gene- 
rous mind will never demean itfelf fo low as to ill- 
tteat thofe that have not the power of defending them- 
fdves. 

' .1 muft alfo obferve on this occafion, that it is ex- 
fremely hard for fervants to have part of their fcanty 
wages deduced for trifling^damages which they have 
caufcd by their inadvertency ; for inftance, when they 
h^v6 Broken ibuie piece of ftirniture. As for the reft, 
jjrudence requires we ihould animate our fervants 

'"" wkh'fuch a degree of confidence in our candour and 
inJiulgence, as to inform us-inftantly when anything 
is loft or has been, broken, that we may repair the 
damage as fooa as poflible, and never fuffer ouf^do- 
meftic inventory to be defeftive j as for inftance^ when 
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xme or more cups, diflies or glaffes of a complete fet 
are wanting, the reft will not be taken fo much care of 
as before, and the whole fet will foon difappear to the 
great injury of our purfe. 

§ VII. Strange fervants ought iii eveijy refpefl: to be 
treated by us with civility and kindnefs, as they are 
free people with regard to ourfelves. To this we 
mUil: add, that many fervants have much influence 
with their mailers whofe favour we wifli to preferve^ 
as the voice of the lower clafs frequently becomes ex- 
tremdy dangerous to our charafter, and finally that 
that clafs takes an adverfe condudk more imlundly, 
and is eafier provoked than perfons of 'a polite educa- 
tion, who are thereby induced to overlook trifling o& 
fences, 

§ VIII. It will not be deemed a deviation from the 
purpofe of this work, if I here warn my readers againft 
loquacity and familiarity in their converfation with 
•hair drefiers, barbers, milliners and mantua makers. 
This clafs of people (with fome few exceptions) are 
very apt to communicate the difcourfes of one cuftom« 
«r to another, to intrigue, to boaft of the confidence 
repofed in them by their fuperiours, and to propagate 
tales and fuffer themfelves to be employed in numer- 
ous mean offices. It is therefore prudent to keep them 
at a refpeflful diftance. 

§ IX. Domeftics are apt to think that purloining 
articles of provifion, as coffee, tea, fugar, &c. comes 
not under the denomination of theft. Although this 
cannot be juftified by any .means, yet it is the duty of 
mafters and miftrefles to remove all opportunities which 
could tempt their fervants to commit fuch ads of dif- 
honefty. There are two means which are moft con- 
ducive to effedl this ; namely, temperance and unfhak- 
en dominion over the defires of fenfualitv ; and from 
time to time, a voluntary gratification of thofe wifties 
which could tempt them to commit an aft of diihon- 
efty. 



§ Xs It i$ now requifite I fhould advance fomething 
concermng the conduft of the fervant towards the 
mailer ; b«it a» I iball have an opportunity of difcufil 
ing this point more at large, when treating on the con* 
▼erfiitkm of the Great and the Rich, 1 flrall therefore 
confine myfelf at prefeilt to a few general obfervations 
on thait head. 

All tftofe that ferr^are bound to execute the duties 
they have engaged tq perform with the greateft and 
moft ftria fidelity ; I would confequently advife their 
doing too much rather than too little, promoting the 
iACereft of their maftcrs as diligently as their own, aft- 
ing a^vays with fuch candour and being fo regular 
arid exaft in the execution of their tafk, as to be ena- 
bled at all times to give a cheerful and fatisfadory ac- 
count of tbeir condud to their ftiperiours : never to 
mak£ an iiaproper ufe of the confidence of their maf- 
ter ; ncft tfo- di&tpfe the errors and defe&s of thofe 
whofe bread they eat, nor toi fuffer themfelves to be 
tempted by th^ir paffion to violate the refpeft which 
they owe thpfe to whom I^ovJdienGe has fubjefted 
them. It. is, however, atfb neceifary for fervantsr that 
they fliould always condu£i: themfelves with fo much 
dignity as will prevent their mafters treating them with 
contempt, or exacting fervices of a degrading nature 
of them ; but only fuch as will impel them to feel a 
certain degree of Regard for them, notwithftanding the 
Kne of demarcation which civil order has drawn be- 
tween them. I muft alfo cautioafervants not to fiif- 
fer themfelves to be tempted by impofing appearances 
to change their fituation, for the fole reafon of better- 
ing themfelves ; becaufe every ftation has its peculiar 
inconveniences which we cannot difcern at a diftaxice. 
Should a fervant, notwithftanding fuch a prudent and 
honeft conduft, have the misfortune to ferve a hard, 
nngrateful and imperrious mafter, his own fafety and 
happinefs requires he fhould have recourfe only to 
mild and refpeftful remonftrances, and if ihefe fhould 
not fucceed, to fubmit, without murmuring and idte 
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complaints, to his hard fate, until he can obtain a bet- 
ter fituation; prudence ought to teach him, that it 
w^ould be dangerous and ufclefs ev6n to think of rei* 
venging himfelf for the injuries he niay have fuffered 
in his former place, by complaining bf them to his 
fellow-fervants or other people, in detailing odious 
tales, or having recourfe to malicious afperfions. In- 
ftances may, however, take place in which the injured 
honour of a fervant, renders k neceffary for him to 
demand a public reparation of his powerful oppreffor, 
and in fuch a cafe he ought to meet his tyrant firmly 
and frankly, confiding in the juftice of his caufe, in 
the aid of Providence and the proteftion of the law 
and good men, not fuflfering himfelf to be deterred 
neither by fear of men, nor poverty, nor art, fi^m ref- 
cuing his honour, although the powerful villain flioiild 
be able to rob him of every thing elfe. 



CHAPTER XI. 



. On Converfation with Lar^dlords^ Neighbours^ and 
thofe that live with us in the fame Houfe. 



SECTION t 

Your neighbours and the inmates of your houfe 
have, after the members of your own family, the near- 
eft claim to your advice and afliftance. It is extreme- 
ly grateful, in town as well as country, to have an bp- 
portunityof cultivating an unreftrained, amicable and. 
familiar intercourfe with worthy neighbours. ' Many 
P 
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}n{lances occur in human life in which immediate^ 
though trifling affiftance is highly acceptable to us, 
efpecially when oppreffed with forrow, we pant after 
the fociety of a good man whom we need not feek 
at a diftance ; or when we wifli to divert our mind, 
after the fatigues of our occupation, by converfing 
with a perfon of a fenfible and rational difpofition. I 
would therefore advife you not to negleO: your neigh- 
bours if they be obliging and fociable. It is an opin- 
ion very prevalent in large cities, that it is unbecom- 
ing a man of rank and fafhion to exhibit fo friendly a 
deportment to thofe who live with him in the fame 
houfe ; this notion, however, is extremely abfurd, and 
I know not why I fhould ride fome miles when the 
amufement I am hunting after may eafily be had at 
home ; or why I fhould pofl all over the town to fo- 
licit a kind office, if a perfon live near me who would 
execute it cheerfully were I in pofTeflion of his friend- 
jQiip and affedion. 

§ II. I mufl, however, caution my readers againfl 
intruding themfelves upon thofe who live in the fame 

• houfe, and cannot efcape their importunities, alfo 
againfl prying into their adions, interfering with their 
private affairs, watching their fleps, or divulging trif- 
ling irregularities and eif ors which they difcover in 
their conduft. As fervants are particularly prone to 
do thefe things, w© ought as much as pofTible to pre- 
vent their giving way to fo defpicable a fpirit of low 
intrigue, and to ufe every means which prudence fug- 
gefts for banifhing all defcriptions of tale-bearing from 
our houfe. 

§ III. There are civilities which we owe to thofe 

. that live with us in the fame Jioufe, and alfo to neigh- 
bours ; civilities, which in themfelves appear to be 
t ifiing, but neverthelefs contribute very much to pre- 
f irve concord and render us beloved, and therefore 
ojght not to be omitted. As for inflance, we ought 
not to difturb our neighbours, or thofe that live with 
us beneath the fame roof, by loud and late rappingi 
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at our door, or riotous noifc in our houfe ; nor to 
look inquifitively into the windows of thofe that live 
oppofite us, nor to throw rubbifli into the yards ot 
gardens of our neighbours, but avoid every thing that 
can give the flighted oflfence to them. 

§ IV. Some people are fo indelicate as to think 
they have a right to fpoil hired houfes, furniture, gar- 
dens, &c. becaufe they pay a rent fo extravagant 
that it will be fufficient to indemnify the owner fot 
fuch loffes. But how is it pofEble that a man who 
has had a good education can find pleafure in wan- 
tonly fpoiling the property of another, or vexing any 
one without a profpedt of deriving the leaft benefit 
from it, but muft thereby eventually render himfelf 
hated ? Punduality in the payment of our rent, civili- 
ty to the landlord, 'regularity, cleanlinefs and a nice 
attention to his intereft, arc a great recommendation 
to others, and will prompt them to receive us more 
cheerfully, and at a lefs extravagant rent into their 
houfes than thofe that are richer and of a higher rank. 

The landlord, on the other hand, ought alfo to be 
civil and juft to his tenant^ and not to quarrel at eve- 
ry trifling accident, which might have happened had 
he inhabited his houfe himfelf. 

§ V. When a mifunderflanding takes place among 
people who inhabit the fame houfe, prudence requires 
;they fhould endeavour to fettle it as foon as pofTible ; 
for nothing is more painful to a fenfible man, than 
being obliged to live beneath the fame roof with peo- 
ple againfl whom he has conceived a fecret averfion* 
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ICfS PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 

CHAPTER XII. 
On the Relation between Ho/is and GueJIs. 

SECTION I. 

In ancient times men had high notions of the rights 
of hofpitality. Thefe notions are ftiil prevalent, and 
the ngfats cA hofpitality held facred in countries and 
provinces which are lefs populous, or where the man- 
iifirs are more fimple, and wealth, luxiuy and corrup- 
lion le& predominant. In our great cities, however, 
where the influence of faihion and refinement begins 
gradually to expel all principles of generoiity, the laws 
of hofpitality are confidered only as rules of civility, 
which every one according to his circumftances and 
inclinations, acknowledges more or lefs, or entirely 
negleds. To confefs the truth, it is indeed pardona- 
ble in a prudent man if he, in our profligate age in 
which good nature is fo frequently abufed, be more 
than ufuaUy drcumiped in exerdfing the law^ of hof- 
pitality, and carefully confults the ftate of his purie 
before he opens his houfe, pantry and cellar to every 
idler and cringing parafite. When fpeaking of hof- 
pitality, I do not point at that which is exercifed by 
the great and rich ; for with them a propenfity for 
amufement, vanity and fplendour regulates every thing 
in the mofl: fumptuous manner, and he that gives 
knows as well as he that receives, to what account 
this ought to be put, and in what point of view he is 
to behold it. I fliall at prefent confine myfelf entire- 
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ly to hofpitality as it is exercifed by perfons of the 
middle ftation, and give fome rules which are appli- 
cable to this objed. * 

§ 11. Adminifter the little which you can facrifice 
to hofpitality in a becoming manner, /• e. with pro- 
priety, cordiality, and a cheerful countenance. Whea 
you are treating a friend or a ftranger, endeavour 
rather to difplay regularity and good will than fplen« 
dour. Hofpitable reception is particularly calculated 
to recommend us to travelling ftrangers. The prin- 
cipal objed of their wiflies is not a fumptuous meal> 
but rather to be introduced to good families, and thus 
obtain an opportunity of collefting the intelligence 
which they want to gather on their travels. Hofpi- 
tality to ftrangers is therefore very much to be recom- 
mended. 

Be careful not to betray marks of diftrefs when you 
are furprized by an unexpefted vifit ! Nothing is more 
unpleafant and painful than to perceive, that the mail 
who admits us to his table, does it with reluftance 
and merely out of civility, or that he expends more 
on our account than his circumftances render conve- 
nient ; that he inceffantly whifpers fomething into the 
ear of his wife or his fervants, or fcolds them when a 
plate is mifplaced or fomething is wanting ; when he 
muft run up and down ftairs to order every thing, 
and thus is prevented fharing in the pleafures of the 
company ; when he himfelf treats us cheerfully, but 
his wife counts every morfel and every glafs of wine 
we take ; when fo little is in the difh as renders it dif- 
ficult for the perfon who carves to help each of thofe 
that are at a table ; when the hoft or his wife preffes us 
conftantly to eat and drink ; and finally, when we 
muft be witneffes t)f the diffenfions which prevail in 
the family, or of the confufion and diforder that reigns 
in the houfe. In a word, there is a manner of dif- 
playing hofpitality which gives a higher value to a fru- 
gal meal than a fumptuous feaft would have done 
under different circumftances. This depends very 
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much on the converfation which is carried on at table. 
We muft therefore underftand the art of converfing 
with our guefts on fuch fubjefts only as give them 
pleafure, and in a great and mixed company ftart fuch 
difcourfes as are generally interefting, and aflFord to all 
that are prefent an opportunity of fliowing themfelves 
in a favourable light. We muft encourage the tiniid 
and exhilarate the melancholy. Every gueft ought to 
have an opportunity of converfmg on fome topic which 
he is fond to difcourfe of. Knowledge of the world 
and of men, will in particular inftances be our heft 
guide. We muft be all eye and ear, without betray- 
mg zjiudied attention or a painful exertion, and afford 
to our guefts no caufe to fufpeft that our politenefs 
does not flow from the heart, but originates only in a 
delire to prove that we know how to behave properly. 
I muft alfo advife you, not to invite or place fuch peo- 
ple near each other at table as are utter ftrangers, or 
even enemies, or do not underftand one another, and 
are thus rendered incapable of enjoying the pleafures 
of conviviality. But all thefe marks of attention muft 
be fliewn in fuch a manner as not to be more painful 
than pleafing to our guefts. Should we have com- 
mitted the miftake of inviting a friend on a wrong day, 
or our fervant have delivered the card of invitation to 
a wrong perfon ; he ought, neverthelefs, not to have 
the leaft caufe to perceive that he comes unexpeded- 
ly ; at leaft we muft not let him fee that his prefence 
diftreffes us. Many people amufe themfelves and oth- 
ers beft when they are invited to large companies ; 
whilft others appear to greater advantage when in fmall 
parties. To all this we ought to pay the ftrideft at* 
tention. Every one who is in your houfe, for a fhort* 
er or longer time, though he be your mortal enemy, 
muft be protefted while he is beneath your roof againft 
all kinds of injury and perfecution, which others may 
be inclined to commit againft him. Every one that 
is admitted to your houfe, ought to feel himfelf as free 
i|i it as if l^e were at home. Let him have his owa 
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way, do not haunt all his fteps when he wiflies to be 
by himfelf, and do not demand of him to amufe- you 
for the visuals which you gave him, and thus to pay 
for the kindnefs he receives ; and finally, relax not iii 
your civility and hofpitality if he Ihould ftay longer 
than you expefted, but mow him the very firft day 
neither more nor lefs politenefs than you can continue 
to difplay if he fhould ftay longer than is agreeable to 
you. 

§ IIL Good breeding requires that we fhould not 
intrude ourfelves upon others, and have fepfe enough 
to perceive how long our prefence in a houfe will be 
agreeable and burthenfome to no one. People are not 
always difpofed or in a fituation to fee vifitors, or to 
entertain them long. We ought therefore not to pay 
an unexpefted vifit to people who live not on a grand 
footing, or invite ourfelves to their table. We are 
boun4 by all the ties of honour and gratitude to be as 
little burthenfome as poffible to a man wjio is hofpita- 
ble to us. When our hoft has occafion to converfe 
with his people on family affairs, or i& engaged in do- 
meftic bufinefs, we ought to retire till he be again at 
leifure. It is a facred duty of a gueft not to pry into 
the fecrets of the family with whom he lives, to ac- 
commodate himfelf to the cuftoms of the houfe as if 
he were a member of the family, to deinand little at- 
tendance, to be temperate, not to difturb the domeftic 
peace of his hoft by his whims or ill humour when 
he thinks fufEcient attention is not (hewn him, nor to 
fpeak abroad in a ridiculing and fneering manner of 
fcenes which he has witneffed in the houfe of his en- 
tertainer. 

§ IV. There are alfo people who put fuch a high 
value on the hofpitality they fhew to us, as to cxpefl: 
being praifed and flattered for their kindnefs, and that 
we mould humour all .their whims. This undoubt- 
edly is very unjuft. A temperate man who vifits us 
expefts no more than a comfortable meal ; and this 
be can eafily have at a cheaper rate. While the great- 
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cr difplay of provifions we find on the table of our en- 
tertainer is not worth fuch a facrifice ; and the time 
we fpend at the houfe of a friend is, undoubtedly, 
more precious to us than all the delicacies which hU 
table ^bounds with can be to him* 



CHAPTER XIH. 



On the Relations between Benefa^rs and the Objeils of 
their Kindnefs^ as well as between InjSruilors and Pu- 
pils^ Creditors and Debtors. 



SECTION L 

Gratitude is a facred duty ; therefore honour 
the man who has been kind to you. Thank him not 
only in terms which exprefs the warmth of your grat- 
itude, but avail yourfelf alfo of every opportunity to 
ferve and to be ufeful to him in return. Should you 
however have no opportunity of doing it, you ought 
at leaft to difplay the gratitude of your heart by the 
kindnefs of your conduQ: towards him. Be not how- 
ever too punftual in proportioning your conduft to 
the magnitude of the kindnefs you have received, but 
to the degree of good will which your benefaftor has 
difplayed. Ceafe not being grateful to him, although 
you fhould have no further occafion for his affiftance ; 
and let not the recoUeftion of his beneficence flip your 
memoiy when misfortunes have eclipfed his greatnefs 
and deprived him of his external fplendoun 

§ 11. Never ftodp to low flattery, either to obtain 
afliftance, or to return the protcdlion of a bad man by 
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mean fervility. Be a bold cenfurer of injury ^heur 
ever diiry ^nd probity demand it, and let; np bribery - 
filence th^ impartial voice of truth. You repay am* 
ply the kindnefs of your benefaftor, wheii^ in return 
you fulfil the duties of a fmcere friend, and tell him 
frankly what is falutary and neceflary for him to know, 
thougn you ihould run the rilk of forfeiting his pro« 
taction and being fufpefted of ingratitude. Suffer no 
one to boaft of his efteem for you, and of his having 
defended your charafter againft the mali<;e of others 
as an afl: of condefcending kindnefs ; for if you wa« 
deferving of it, he merely pbferved a duty which we 
owe even to our enemies ; and if not, he did not aft 
as a juft and judicious man ought to behave even to 
his beft and deareft friend. 

§ III. It is extremely diftrelEng to a fenfible man 
to difcover that a perfon to whom he owes many obli- 
gations has a bad charafter. This painful fenfation 
we may frequently efcape by accepting as little aflift* 
ance from ptners as poiTibl^. Yet it cannot always be 
avoided. Therefore fhould you be under the neceffi- 
ty of accepting kind offices of a really bad man, I 
would advife you to treat him with as much forbear- 
ance as is confiftent with probity and a prudent love , 
of truth, and to be filent as to the defefts of his cha- 
ra^fter ; but only as long as filence will be no crime ; 
for in that cafe, all confiderations of delicacy inuft 
ceafe. A§ there is a difference between thofe that dif- 
penfe benefaftions, fo there is alfo a material one be- 
tween the benefc^ftions themfelves. There are trifling 
kind offices which we may receive without fear even 
from the worft charafters. It will be their fault, if 
they rate them higher than they ought to be valued. 
In more momentous inftances, particularly when you 
cannot forefee that you fliall ever be capable of return- 
ing kind offices, I would advife you not to accept them 
. at all under fuch circumftances. 

§ IV. The manner in which we difpenfe benefac- 
tions is frequently worth more than the adlon itfelf. 
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It can inhance the value of every gift, as on the other 
hand, it can alfo deprive it of all merit. FevJ' people 
are properly acquainted with this art ; it is however 
of the laft importance we fhould ftudy it, as it is the 
duty of every fenfible man to learn to do good in a 
noble manner ; not to offend the delicacy of the per- 
fon to whom we are kind, nor to impofe too onerous 
obligations upon him ; to upbraid him neither diredt^ 
ly nor indireftly with the benefa6Kons which he has 
received from our hands ; to fpare the objefi of our 
kindnefs the painful neceffity of thanking us in an hu- 
miliating manner ; not to court expreffions of grati- 
tude, yet neverthelefs not to deprive a grateful mind 
of the opportunity of giving vent to its dutiful fentj- 
ments. A man who gives opportunely, unfolicited 
and cheerfully, beftows a twofold kindnefs on the per- 
fon who is in want of affiftance. Therefore give wil- 
lingly ! It is an heavenly pleafure to give as well as ta 
embrace an opportunity of promoting the happinefs of 
a fellow-creature. Be at all times ready to oblige oth- 
ers, but do not indifcriminately lavifh away your ben- 
/ efaftions. Be ready to ferve others ; but never in- 
trude your fervices on any one. Be not folicitous 
whether your kindnefs will meet a grateful return or 
no ! Difplay the niceft delicacy in your conveffation 
with thofe that owe obligations to you, left they fhould 
fufpeft you of wilhing to be repaid for your kindnefs, 
to be defirous of making them fenfible of your fupe- 
riority, or of taking greater vliberties with them, be- 
caufe they are bound by gratitude to be filent. Do 
not repel the diftreffed from your door ! When you 
arc requefted by any perfon to give advice or affift- 
ance, you ought to liften kindly, attentively and with 
fellow-feeling to his tale. Let him fpeak without be- 
ing interrupted ; and if you cannot comply with his 
requeft, inform him frankly and without bittemefs, of 
the caufe which prevents you from realizing his ex- 
pe£kation. Take great care to avoid all ambiguous, 
fubterfuges and deceitful promifes ! 
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§ V. No benefadion is fuperiour to that of inftnid- 
ing and cultivating the mind of others. Every per- 
fon who has contributed any thing towards making us 
•w^fer, better and happier, has the ftrongeft claim to 
our everlafting and warmeft gratitude. Although he 
jhould not have exerted himfelf to the beft of his abil- 
ities, yet we ought not to be ungrateful for the little 
improvement which we owe to him. 

People who have devoted themfeWes zealoufly to 
the important occupation of educating the rifmg gen- 
eration, generally deferve being treated with peculiar 
regard. To form and cultivate the mind of man is 
indeed a moft difficult and arduous tafk, the accom- 
plifhment of which cannot be rewarded with rnoney. 
The fchoolmafter of even the moft infignificaht vil- 
lage, who executes the duties of his calling with faith- 
ful diligence, is unqueftionably one of the moft ufeful 
and important perfons in the State ; and as his income 
generally is fcanty enough, it is but juft we Ihould en- 
deavour to fweeten the laborious life of fuch an ufeful 
member of fociety by treating him at leaft with due 
refpeQ:. It is* highly difgraceful to parents to treat the 
inftruftor of their children as a fort of menial fervant^ 
Oh ! that parentis, who are not fenfible of the mean- 
nefs of fuch a condudl, would for a moment reflefl: 
upon the baneful influence which it muft have on the 
minds of their children. It grieves me when I fee a 
worthy governor or govemefs fit mute and fpiritlefs 
at the table of their purfe-proud patron, where they 
dare not take a fhare in the converfation, or are afraid 
to put themfelves in any refpefl: on a level with the 
reft of the company, while even the children under 
their care are treated by their parents, the fervants and 
ftrangers as their fuperiours in rank, although they 
ought to be confidered as the greateft benefadors of 
the family, if they acquit themfelves faithfully of their 
important charge. 

It cannot indeed be denied that there are many tu^- 
tors who ad fb uiiwortby and pitiful a part when out 
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of their ftudy, as to juftify, in fomc degree, the neg- 
leQ; they experience in the drawing room and at the 
table of their patron ; however, this cannot invalidate 
the arguments which we have alledged, for command- 
ing a refpeftful treatment of thofe perfons to whom, 
we have intruded the education of our children ; and 
it reflefts the higheft difgrace upon parents who fele6t 
fuch raw and unpolifhed hirelings to undertake a tafk 
which requires no fmall degree of urbanity and men- 
tal as well as perfonal accomplifhments. 

Should you be fo fortunate as to have met with a 
worthy man who undertakes the momentous charge 
of educating your fon, you ought not only to treat 
him with peculiar kindnefs and diftinguifhed marks of 
refpefl: and gratitude, but alfo to give him full liberty 
to follow his own plan of education without any con- 
tradition ; and as you intruft your child to his care, 
%o transfer the moft material part of your paternal au- 
thority to him— Yet, as all this is fitter to be treated 
upon more at large in a book on education than in 
ihefe volumes, we (hall drop this point and make a 
few obfervations on the relation between Creditors and 
Debtors. 

§ VL Humanity and prudence require we fhould 
be civil, juft and kind to our debtors. It is a very 
reprehe»fible principle to think that a perfon who owes 
MS money has thereby become our flave, that he muft 
take up with all forts of humiliation, that he is not at 
Kberty to decline complying with any demand which 
we may think proper to make, and, in general, that 
the pecuniary affiftanc6 we afford to our fellow-crea- 
tures can authorize us, at any time, to look contemp- 
tuoufly down upon them, and to treat them as our in^ 
feriours. 

Pay your creditors punftually, and be feithfal to 
your promifes ; confound not the honeft man who 
lends on moderate intereft to gain a livelihood by, it 
with the extorting ufurer, and you wiU always find 
people who are ready to affift you in pecuniary matters* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



On our Conduct towards others in various and peculiar 
Situations and Relations. 



SECTION L 

Vex and difttefs no perfon premeditatedly ! Be be- 
nevolent, obliging, juft and prudent in your condu6l, 
open and frank in your dealings with others, and care- 
fully abftain from all ambiguities and cunning artifi- 
ces. Take no ftep that would be injurious to others. 
Difturb the happinefs and peace of no perfon. Ca- 
lumniate no one, nor reveal the faults of any of your 
fellow-citizens if you have no undoubted caufe, or the 
^hapjMnefs of others do not impel you to fpeak of them* 
Notwichftanding this wife and prudent conduft, ftiould 
envy and malice ftill perfecute you, you will then at 
leaft have the confolation of fuffering innocently, and 
of having afforded your enemies no juft caufe for hat- 
ing you. 

It is not always in our power to render ourfelves 
beloved, but it depends at all times on ourfelves not 
to be defpifed. General applaufe and praife are not 
neceflary to render us happy. Even the knave can- 
not help refpefting a really wife and virtuous man, 
and two or three fincere friends are fufEcient to cheef 
our path through life. 

If you wiflito converfe without fearful reftrdnt with 
others, you muft accuftom yourfelf to being uncon- 
cerned when all thofe with whom you are connefted 
are not fenfible of your virtue and talents. The more 
apparent our abilities and accomplijQhiments^ are, the 
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more ought we to ftand prepared for being an objedl: 
of the malice and envy of bad and weak men ; and 
we may receive it as a general principle, that thofe 
whofe condufl: is approved of by the unanimous voice 
of all claffes are commonly men of indifferent talents, 
poffefling no charader, or mean flatterers and hypo- 
crites. It is, indeed, no very difficult tafk to ingrati- 
ate ourfelves with men, even with thofe who are moft 
violently prejudiced againft us, and we may frequent- 
ly gain our end by one private converfation, particu- 
larly when we are acquainted with their blind fide, 
and regulate our difcourfes and aftions accordingly- 
However, this is a contemptible art, and unbecoming 
an honeft man. And what need we to care whether 
people who do not know our heart, and perhaps have 
never feen us, are prejudiced againft us by the clack 
of an old goffip or no ? 

Never complain of perfecution and the malignity 
of your enemies, if you wifli not to increafe the num- 
ber of the latter. There is always a number of cow- 
ardly and mean reptiles fneaking about, who have not 
the courage to attack a worthy man publicly, but will 
inftantly affail you when they perceive you are help- 
lefs, timid and caft down ; and this clafs of people, 
however infignificant they may appear to you, can 
caufe you more diftrefs and vexation than you imag- 
ine. A man of fpirit and firmnefs ftiuft be his own 
proteftor. Difplay confidence in yourfelf, and you 
will check a whole army of knaves. Befides, we have 
too much ftruggling in tt4i^ world, not to have the 
ftrongeft reafon for looking to ourfelves for refources 
of defence ; and every good man is fo much occupi- 
ed with his own concerns, that it is moftly of no avail 
to look out for allies, efpecially as thefe will generally 
leave us to ihift for ourfelves as foon as their own fe- 
curity is at ftake. The man who makes pretenfions 
of not perceiving that he is perfecuted, and uniformly 
difplays fatisfadion with his lot, and fpeaks of his 
friends, is thought to be a powerful ally whom it i* 
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dangerous to offend ; whereas the perfon who com- 
plains of his lamentable fate, and the rancour with 
which he is perfecuted by his enemies, expofes him- 
felf to the attacks of every one that delights in mif- 
chief. 

Check your paffion, and ufe no rude exprefGons 
againft your enemies in your difcourfes or writings ; 
and if ill-will and paffion fhould aftuate them (wmch 
is generally the cafe) it will be prudent in you to en- 
ter into no explanation whatever. Bad people are , 
punilhed beft by contempt, and the fafeft way to re- 
fute tale-bearing, is to (how that we do not mind it. 

Should you therefore be calumniated, innocently 
accufed, and your principles mifreprefented, I would 
5^dvife you to exhibit a certain degree of honeft pride 
and dignity in your conduft, and leave it to time to ■ 
convince the world of your innocence. 

All knaves are not infenfible to a noble, generous 
and frank treatment. Therefore ufe thefe weapons as 
long as poffible in defending yourfelf againft your en- 
emies. They will not fear your vengeance, but will 
tremble at degrading themfelves in the eyes of the 
public, by continuing to perfecute a man who is gen- 
erally refpefted. 

Should they be rendered more impudent and dar- 
ing by your filence, it will be prudent in you to make 
them fenfible that you could refent their malice, if you 
were inclined to hurt them. But beware of having 
recourfe to crooked means in attempting to check 
their malice. Never calli^ad people' to your affift- 
ance againft them, nor affociate with one rogue to de- 
feat another, but face them fingly with franknefs, firm- 
nefs and fpirit. It is almoft incredible how eafily one 
man, who has a good confcience and a noble fpirit, 
can defeat a numerous crew of cowardly knaves. 

Scorn only powerful and overbearing enemies, but 
fpare the conquered and unfortunate foe, and be fi- 
lent of the injuries which he has committed againft 
you as foon as he is no longer able to hurt you, aftd 
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has loft the good opinion of the public ; for your in- 
nocence will finally be.brought to light, and then en- 
joy your triumph with moderation and modefty. 

Be always ready to be reconciled to your enemy, 
and when all diflerences between you and him are fet- 
tled, try to forget all injuries which you have receiv- 
ed from him, although you fhould have reafon to ap- 
prehend that he will avail himfelf of the firft opportu- 
nity that oflFers itfelf to repeat them. Be upon your 
guard, but difplay no diffidence in his fincerity ! It is 
better to be inrtocetitly offended a fecond time than to 
offend, provoke and difcourage, in a fmgle inflance, 
a man who fincerely wifhes to be again on amicable 
terms with you. But we ttiuft alfo be able to forgive 
a foe, without being firft fblicited by him. 

We frequently have the beft opportunity of form- 
ing a proper Judgment of the temper of a man when 
he has offended us ; and I would advife you carefully 
to obfefVe whether fuch a perfon endeavotirs to foothe 
your refentment, whether he does it foon after the of- 
fence has been committed, or at a later period, pub- 
licly or privately ; whether he is adtuated by obftina- 
cy or timidity in his remiffneft to give you a fpeedy 
and public fatisfaftion ; whether he takes no flep at 
all to regain your good opinion, fhuns you and be- 
comes your avowed enemy ; whether this proceeds 
from thoughtleffnefs or rancorous malice, or whether 
he endeavours to palliate his offence, has recourfe to 
artful ambiguities, and ftrives to put the injury you 
haye fuffered in a falfe point of view, to make others 
believe that he has not wronged you ? Such features 
affuredly indicate in the years of childhood what will 
be the prevailing difpofition at a maturer age. 

When you have offended a perfon, you are bound 
by the laws of prudence and juftice to repair the inju- 
ry which ypu have committed with manly franknefs, 
aftd as foon as poffible. It is impoffible for me here 
to give you rules for all individual cafes ; I fftall there- 
fore onlyji^bferve on this occafion, that there are pco- 
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pit who by every little condefcenfion on our part a^e 
rendered fo overbearing and prone to injure us, a^ 
makes it neceffary for us not to humble ourfelves too 
much when we have offended them flightly, but rather 
to endeavour making them forget the offence by be- 
having with more prudence and circumfpedion in fu- 
ture. 

The greater the man is who is perfecuted by ene- 
mies, the more neceffary will it be for him to obferve 
thefe rules. A minifter is fometimes ruined by very 
little people, whofe influence he treats with fcom, 
merely becaufe on the firft attack, he betrays timidity 
and want of felf-confidence. 

As for the reft we may juftly maintain, that our 
enemies frequently are our greateft benefaftors with- 
out intending it. They render us attentive to thofe 
faults which our vanity, the indulgence of partial 
friends, and the mean fervility of flattering parafites, 
conceal from our eyes. Their afperfions ani^iate us 
with an ardent zeal to apply additional diligence, to 
deferve the approbation of good men, and by watch- 
ing all our fteps, they teach us to be careful riot- to lay 
our weak fide open to their attacks. No animofity 
is more violent dian that which fometimes takes, place 
between intimate friends. Our vanity is hurt in that 
cafe ; we are afliamed to have been trifled with by a 
villain, and take all poflible pains to place his charac- 
ter in the moft odious point of view, in order to jufti- 
fy our conduft in the eyes of the world. It is a lam- 
entable fpeftacle to fee how much in that cafe, even 
the beft of men when once provoked endeavour to 
vilify each other merely to palliate their condudt. But 
as we have already given fome rules on the condud 
we have to obferve towards former friends after a rup- 
ture, we muft therefore refer the reader to the ninth 
chapter, where they will be found. 

§ II. We are frequently at a lofs how to behave, 
when our fituatjon compels us to converfe with people 
who are at enmity with each other, as we generally 
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offend one party by being on an amicable footing with 
the othefj or provoke both, when, unfolicited, we 
thoughtlefsly interfere with their differences : to obvi- 
ate this, I beg leave to offer to my readers the follow- 
ing rules of prudence : 

' As much as poffible avoid being connefted at the 
fame time with two parties that hate each other. But 
if you fliould liot be able to prevent this, without fud- 
denly breaking off a connexion which' you have cul- 
tiv£ited for fome time, prudence bids you not to fuffer 
yourfelf to be implicated in their differences, and to 
defire their not mentioning them in their difcourfes 
with you. This rule is of peculiar importance, when 
people have lived a long time on an intimate footing, 
but fuddenly fall out. Be entirely pailive when one 
complains to you of the other. No matter whether 
he have ufed a harih expreffion in the heat of paffion 
and afterwards be reconciled again to his adverfary, 
or whether his refentment change into a permanent 
hatred ; on mature confideration in either cafe, he will 
be offended at your having interfered in his quarrel. 

But if you cannot avoid this, you will do well not 
to have recpurfe to double dealing, but forbear fpeak- 
iug ill of one party when you are with the other, and 
ufing the fame language with regard to the latter when 
converfing with the former ; and when you cannot 
help giving your opinion, do it as is becoming an hon- 
x^il and juff man. 

More difgraceful ftill than fuch duplicity is the con- 
duft of thofe who, in order to fifli in troubled water, 
or to obtain fome confequence, or impelled by delight 
in doing mifchief, or by the fpirit of intrigue, add fiiel 
to the flame, thereby fomenting mutual animofity. 
- Do not fuffer yourfelf to be perfuaded to make an 
attempt at reconciling two contending parties, if you 
be not convinced that you have to deal with worthy 
charafters who are ready to liften to the voice of rea- 
fon, and have been mutually provoked by a mifunder- 
ftanding which may eafily be cleared up by the inter- 
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ference of a third perfon : but if oh the contrary, you 
perceive that ill will, felfifhnefs, an unfociable tem- 
peV or unbridled paflions be the original fources 
of their animofity, and confequenlly their temper 
leaving no hope for a lafting reconciliation ; under 
fuch circumftances a mediator always rifks offending 
one or both parties. If, finally, it fliould be utterly 
impoflible for you to avoid declaring decidedly for one 
party or the other, you ought not, as narrow minded 
people generally are accuftomed, to fide with the 
ftronger againft the weaker party, or to temporize in 
hope of feeing who will be the conqueror, and then 
leave the oppreffed fufferer to fhift for himfelf ; but to 
decide with juftice and equity, without refpeft of per* 
fons or the leaft regard to friendfhip, flattery and con- 
fanguinity, to give your opinion as a man in favour 
of that party whom your tmbiaffed judgment declares 
to be in the right, and to ftand by him firmly and 
faithfully whatever the confequences may be. 

§ III. But let us now inquire how we are to regu- 
late our condud in our converfation wither* and^^ 
fsring people ? If my readers have ever 63£perienced 
what an unfpeakable comfort a careful^ patient, and 
cheerful attendance affords in fitknefs, and under the 
torture of bodily pains, they will not blame me for 
faying a few words on the fubjeft. 

There are difeafes in which diverfions of the mind 
and a cheerful converfation contribute more than any • 
thing elfe to reftore the health of the patient^ while on 
the contrary, other difeafes are of fuch a nature as re- 
quire reft and filent attendance as the only means 
which can afford eafe to the poor fufferer. We muft 
therefore carefully confider, which kind of treatment 
is moft applicable. 

I canftot but confefs that 1 always preferred, in dan- 
gerous difeafes, the attendance of hif-ed nurfes to the 
anxious and good natured intrufion of beloved friends. 
The former are trained by experience to all the fervi- 
ces of the fick bed, and execute them with unlhaken 
Q a 
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patience, equanimity and RnGt punftuality, are not 
proToked by our whims and little afFeded by our fuf- 
ferings ; while the latter are frequently troublefome 
to us by their officious zeal, particularly when ov»' 
nerves are highly irritable ; are over cautious in ten- 
dering their sSiftance, provoke our impatience by their 
unremitted inquiries, and encreafe the acutenefs of our 
fuffisrings by the warmth of their fellow-feeling fo vif- 
ibly depidled in their countenance ; to which we muft 
add, that the fear of troubling them too often, and the 
apprehenfion of oflFending them by betraying our dif- 
fatis£a.dion at the miflakes which they commit, lay a 
moft painful reflraint upon us. Therefore, if you be 
defirous of attending yourfelf upon your fick friend 
you muft endeavour to imitate the example of expe- 
rienced nurfes,— be as little troublefome to the patient 
as poffible, perform every thing he defires in the man- 
ner which feems to pleafe him beft, and be not out of 
humour ihould hefometimesbefraaious,quarrelfome 
and difficult to be pleafed. We can form no adequate 
idea of the feelings of a perfon who languiihes on the 
bed. of ficknefs, nor can we conceive how powerfully 
the difordered ftate of his frame operates on his mind. 
Yet a man who is attentive to his own felf, can attain 
a high degree of dominion over his whims and hu- 
mours, and even in violent difeafes exercife fo much 
felf-denial as not unneceflarily to teaze thofe perfons 
who attend him with tender care. 

Do not encreafe the fuflferings of a fick perfon, par- 
ticularly of one that is of a weak and irritable temper, 
by ufelefs complaints and an anxious condud ! Talk 
not of fubjedls which would be difagreeable to him 
even if he were well ; as for inftance, of domeftic 
troubles, death, &c. nor of pleafures of which he can- 
not partake. 

We ought not indeed to ridicule people who only 
imagine themfelves ill ; nor is it advifable to attempt 
convincing them they are well ; becaufe this produc- 
es juft the contrary effed. But alfo we ought not to 
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confirm them in their folly. When reafonable remon- 
ftrances are of no ufe, it will be beft to ihow no com- 
paiEon, to return no anfwer to their complaints, and 
when the difeafe has its feat in the mind, to divert 
their thoughts by prudently felefted amufements. 

There are people who imagine to intereft others for 
themfelves, by pretending to be of a nervous and fick- 
ly difpofition. This is a foolifh weaknefs. Mental 
and corporeal weaknefs may indeed fometimes make 
a favourable impreffion upon effeminate coxcombs, 
but it will never be a recommendation with a man of 
good fenfe ; and people of that clafs ought to confid- 
er, that it is by far more preferable to excite admira* 
tion than companion, and that nothing is more inter*- 
efting than the fight of a being whofe form and ac- 
tions befpeak unimpaired vigour^ and a high degree 
of mental and bodily health. 

In difeafes where the mind has a powerful influence 
on the body, and mental fufferings encreafe the evil 
and retard the recovery, we muft exert all our abili- 
ties, and roufe our whole livelinefs into adion in or- 
der to recal ferenity, fpirit, comfort and hope into the 
heart of our fick friend. 

§ IV. People who groan under the heavy preffure 
of adverfe fate, who are perfecuted by the malice of 
men, reduced to poverty, neglefted, or have flraycd 
from the path of truth and virtue, have a juft claim to 
our compafiion, and ought to be treated with kind for- 
bearance and humanity. 

Affifl: the poor^ if Providence have granted you the 
power to afford him relief in his diftrefs. Send not 
the penurious from your door while you can give him 
a fmall gift, without being unjufl to your family. Dif- 
penfe your charity with a cheerful heart and with a 
good grace. Do not inquire whether the man whom 
you can relieve, has been the caufe of his own misfor- 
tunes ? Who would be found entirely innocent of the 
fufferings under which he groans, were we always to 
inquire minutely after their caufes ? Have notrecourfe 
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to futile evafions, if you will or can give only a trifle 
Of nothing at all ! Let not the poor petition€;r be ap- 
pointed by .your fervants, under various nugatory pre- 
texts, to come fome other day, or fed with proniifes 
which you are not inclined to keep. Much lefs take 
the liberty of ufing harfli and rude words, or ledlur- 
ing the perfon whofe requeft you are not inclined to 
grant, in order to vindicate the calloufnefs of your 
heart, but fpeak yourfelf to the man, and tell him 
briefly and kindly why you can or will not aiBft him. 
Do upon the firft requeft what reafon and .equity dic-i 
tate, and wait not till your heart be moved by repeat-. 
ed folicitations. Give not like a fpendthrift ; but let 
the eflFufions of your benevolence be regulated by that 
juftice which you owp to yourfelf and others, and 
.fquander not away upon vagabonds and profefTed beg-, 
gars what you owe to helplefs age, to infirmity and 
fufierers who are innocently perfecuted by adverfe fate ; 
and when you have reafon to conclude that it will 
give the diftrefled confolation, let your gift be attend- 
ed by a word of comfort, kind advice and a friendly 
and compalEonate look. Behave with indulgence and 
the utmoft degree of delicacy to people who are in- 
volved in domeftic troubles. They are generally very 
apt to take fire, and fufpeft being defpifed and neg- 
le^ed on account of their poverty. The baneful charm 
of gold, alas ! has but too much influence over peo- 
ple of all ranks, and generally is the moft eflicacious 
means of rendering ourfelves refpefted. Diftinguifli 
yourfelf from thofe low and vulgar minds who court 
only the friendfliip of the rich, and refpeft only the 
wealthy. Honour merit wherever you find it, and 
publicly refpeft the virtuous poor. Endeavour to 
procure him at leaft a few happy moments, if you 
have it not in your power to ameliorate his circum- 
ftances. The unfortunate in general are fufpicious, 
and imagine that every one is againft them. Endeav? 
our to cure them of this error, and to gain their con? 
fiden9e, 
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Shtin not the fcenes of human mifery, nor flee from 
the abode of diftrefs and poverty ; for if we defire to 
be capable of having compaffion for the fufferings of 
an unfortunate brother, we mufl be acquainted with 
the various fcenes of. mifery which this world exhib- 
its. Where humble poverty groans and dares not to 
ftep forth from its gloomy retirement to implore af- 
fiftance; where adverfe fete ptrfecutes the diligent 
man who has feen better days ; where a virtuous and 
numerous family ftrive in vain to procure by the moll 
indefatigable diligence and the daily labour of their 
hands, as much as is fufficient to proteft them againfl: 
hunger, nakednefs and difeafe ; where upon the hard 
couch bafliful tears run down the pallid cheek-=-thith- 
er, my charitable and humane readers, bend your 
.fteps ! There you have the nobleft opportunity of lay- 
ing out your money, the fuperfluity which Providence 
has intruded to you, and to gain that intereft which 
no bank in the world can give you. 

The man who is deftitute of money is alfo diftitute 
of courage. He conftantly fears being neglefted, be- 
lieves himfelf doomed to fubmit to every humiliation, 
and appears every where to difadvantage. Encourage 
fuch poor cafti-down fufferets ! Honour them when 
they deferve it, and prevail with your friends to do 
the fame* 

But many are preffed down by ftill harder fuffer- 
ings than thofe that fpring from poverty and want, by 
menial affliftions, which unceafingly prey upon their 
vitals. Oh ! fpare fuch pining fufferers ! Be kind to 
them ; endeavour to cheer them up, to comfort and 
to infpire them with hope, pour healing balfam into 
their wounds, atnd when you cannot eafe the preflure 
of their burthen, at leaft (hed a fympathetic tear with 
them. But let thefe humane endeavours to relieve 
their mifery be guided by reafon and prudence. There 
are moments of pain in which all the arguments of 
philofophy ^re applied without fuccefs ; and then ten., 
der compaffion is frequently the only and greateft folace^ 
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There is a kind of foirow the foothing of which we 
muft patiently leave to the all-healing hand of time ; 
there are fuflferers to whom we can aflford the greateft 
relief by difcourfing with them on their misfortunes, 
and mourners of another clafs find comfort only in 
folitude ; there are alfo fituations in which only firm 
and manly remonftrances, repeated exhortations, ta 
roufe the drooping fpirit to have confidence, can be 
applied with fuccefs,^ — ^nay, there are fituations in. 
which the defponding mind muft be torn forcibly from 
the brink of black defpair. But found judgment and 
prudence only can teach us in every individual cafe, 
which of thefe means we have to choofe. 

The unfortunate are about to affociate with thofe 
that are in a fimilar fituation ; but inftead of receiving 
mutual confolation, they generally cncreafe their fut 
ferings and dejeflion by their complaints, and confe- 
quently ftray deeper into the gloomy mazes of melan- 
choly and defpair. I therefore warn all unfortunate 
fuflferers to avoid contrafting fuch connexions ; and 
advife, when neither the arguments of reafon which^ 
oflfer themTelves, nor amufements and diverfions can 
render their fituation tolerable, to throw themfelves 
into the arms of an intelligent friend who is not of a 
fentimental caft of mind, and in his company to bend 
their foul upon thofe fubjeds which do not aflford 
nourifhment to their grief. 

^ There are people who, upon any aflBifting occafion, 
are rather morofe and quarrelfome^ nay oftentimes even , 
malicious than cajl-down^ fo as to diftrefs innocent peo- 
ple when their affairs take an unfavourable turn. A 
noble and generous heart is mellowed by grief, and 
even the mifanthrope who is provoked by adverfe fate, ^ 
if he be a good man in other refpeds, will iadeed grow 
gloomy, referved, and, if his temper be given that 
way, now and then give vent to his impatience ; Imt 
he will never premeditatedly transfer the load of his 
forroxYs to another, particularly when his fufierings 
are more thai commonly great. 
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'' "Moft people have compaffion only for filent gtief^ 
and hate to hear loud complaints ; ^as perhaps they 
may feem to be intended to force them as it were to 
be moved to pity. 

Protedt and defend the opprejfed^ the negkiied and 
perfecuted as far as prudence permits, and when you 
are certain that your taking their part will not do them 
more harm than good. This is not only our duty 
vrhen we can afford them eSfedive afliftance^ and de- 
fend their charafter againft the poifonous tooth of 
-flander j but we ought alfo to make it a rule to dif- 
tinguiih filent merit, to honour and encourage the 
worthy man who is negleded and treated with con* 
tempt in thofe circles in which rank, titles and wealth 
eclipfe innate worth, and the rattling blockhead and 
boafter filences the voice of the wife. Only give fuch 
a neglefted man an opportunity to join in the conver- 
fation, and you will be aftonifhed to fee in what a fa- 
vourable light he will appear, and what a powerful in- 
fluence the attention you pay him will have on his 
^ condud. It has frequently grieved me to fee the neg- 
\eQi with which the tutors and govemeffes in fome 
great houfes, poor country girls in the circles of ladies 
of fafliion, and the humble companions of fome titled 
or purfe proud fools, are treated by their patrons and 
patroneffes in fplendid circles ; and whenever fome 
kind attention on my part could contribute any thing 
to relieve fuch martyrs of arrogant and unfeeling pride 
from the painful fenfations of their unpleafant Situa- 
tion, I accounted it an honour to take notice of and 
to converfe with them, when they were overlooked 
and neglefted by every one. 

Envy and malice generally perfecute the favourite 
of fortune ; artful intrigue watches every opportunity 
to entangle him in her fnares and to deftroy his hap- 
pinefs ; but fffarcely is fuch a viftim of envy entirely 
ruined, when every one, even his perfecutors, are 
ready to take his part : but this is generally the cafe 
only when not a ray of hope is left of Ms ever being 
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capable of riling again* It fliould therefore feem that 
a man is not yet entirely unfortunate while he has 
fome enemies left. 

Of all the unfortunate fufferers whom this vain 
world contains, none are more to be pitied than fuch 
as have involved themfelves in a long train of guilty 
aftions by a fingle wrong ftep, fuppreffed all fenfe for 
virtue, acquired a baneful habitude in doing wrong, 
loft all confidence in God and men, and all courage 
to return again to the path of virtue, or are, at leaft, 
on the point .of finking fo low. They have the ftrong- 
eft claim upon our compaffion, becaufe they are de- 
prived of the only confolation that can fupport us in the 
greateft misfortunes, namely, of the confcioufnefs of 
not having wantonly brought upon themfelves the. evils 
under which they groan. Unfortunate people of this 
defcription deferve however not only our pity, but arc 
alfo intitled to our fraternal indulgence and corredion, 
and if it be not too late, to our ajjtjlance. If we were al- 
ways wife, forbearing and impartial enough to confid- 
er how eafily the weak human heart is mifguided, how 
irrefiftible are violent paflions, a warm blood and fe- 
ducing opportunities, under fome of which circum- 
ftances temptations to overleap the facred boundaries 
of virtue frequently prefent ; if we always reflefted 
how dazzling, alluring and inchanting is the external 
appearance of many vices j how often they difguife 
themfelves in the impofing garb of philofophy, and 
fucceed in filencing the internal voice of the better 
principle by fophiftical arguments, and in that cafe 
how frequently but one wrong ftep is required gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly to entice the vidtim of fubtle 
delufions into the moft dreadful labyrinths ; if we did 
but confider how frequently defpondency or deff)air, 
occafioned by repeated blows of adverfe fate, can tum 
the beft difpofed man into a villain and a criminal ; 
how eafily we can provoke him by imjuft and dif^ 
graceful miftruft and fufpicion really to ajfume the cha-r 
rafter which ^we falfely imputed to him j if we then 
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nvould humbly refle£l upon ourfelves, fcruiinize our 
own heart, and confefs that m mod inftances nothing 
but the concurrence of the fame external and inter^iad 
circumftances which occafioned his fell would be re- 
quired to reduce us to a level with him ; we certainly 
jQiould not judge fo feverely, nor boaft fo confidently 
of our virtues, which too often are nothing but the ef- 
fe£t of our temper, or the work of accident ; but en- 
deavour to raife the fellen, and to fupport the ftumb- 
ling with fraternal kindnefs. I am indeed fenfible, 
that this is preaching to very little purpofe ; however, 
jny heart impels me to make a few obfervations on 
this fubjeft, and to requeft the patient attention of my 
readers to what I am about faying on this point. 

Nothing is lefs conducive to reclaim thofe that have 
ftrayed from the path of virtue than cold moral fer- 
monizing. There are many, even among the moft 
vicious, who can quote a great number of common 
place fentences concerning the duties which they vio- 
late ; but unfortunately the voice of paffion fpeaks with 
mor^ eloquence than that of reafon. Therefore, if 
you be defirous of giving weight to the latter, you 
muft know the great art of dreffing your principles of 
virtue in a pleafing garment, and thereby gain not 
jonly the underftanding, but the heart alfo, as well as 
the fenfibility of the perfon whom you want to cor- 
;rea ; your didlon muft be warm, and if required, 
flowery, palpable, affeding and coercive; however^ 
the perfon upon whom you wifti to make an impref- 
fion, muft alfo love and refpefl: you, muft feel fome 
' attachment for you, become infpired with enthufiafm 
for what is good and laudable, and at the fame time 
tehold at no great diftance on the road which you in- 
tend to lead him, honour, pleafure and gratification. 
Your converfation and - advice muft become neceffary 
to him. But you will never be capable of efFefting 
this, if you appear before him as a proud and fevere 
preacher of rigid morals^ become tedious to him by 
your qqld fermoij?, tea^e hii» by harping conftantly 
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on his paft conduft, which cannot be undone, and re- 
peatedly telling him how different his fituation would 
have been from what it now is, if he had liftened to 
your advice. Nothing, moreover, is fo apt to render 
a man mean as public contempt, and the marks of 
growing miftruft for his amendment. If you be feri- 
oufly inclined to reclaim an erring friend, you mull 
treat him with gentlenefs, and fhow him, at leaft ex- 
ternally, that you entertain the beft hopes of him, that 
you exped every thing from his excellent and lauda- 
ble refolutions, and give him to underftand, that when 
he fliall be able once again to walk with firm fteps on 
the path of virtue, he will be fafer from the lures of 
temptation than thofe that do not know the danger. 
Let him fee when he a£tually begins to mend, though 
he fliould do it only reluftantly at firft, that your re- 
gard for him encreafes every day. Never reproach 
him, not even by diftant hints, with his former devia- 
tions, but appear to have eyes only for his prefent con- 
dud. As it is, however, no eafy talk to wean our- 
felves from vices which have already become habitual, 
you muft not be furprifed to fee him relapfe now and 
then into his former errors ; and although you mull 
in fuch inftances redouble the energy of your remon- 
ftrances, and of all the means by which you endeav- 
our to reclaim him, yet you muft not defpair of fuc- 
ceeding at laft, nor difcourage your penitent friend. 
Let us finally believe, for the honour of mankind, 
that no perfon can fink fo low, or be corrupted fo 
completely, as to render it impolTible for us to fave 
him by a judicibus and zealous application of proper 
means. And you who live in the great world, and 
are fo ready to banilh a man or a woman who have 
degraded themfelves by fome fufpicious or mean ac- 
tion, or only rendered themfelves ridiculous, for ever 
from your company, and to load them with Ihame 
and fcorn, while hundreds frequent your circles who 
either commit the fame in private, or at leaft would 
do fo if circumftances permitted, confider, that it will 
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be put to your account if they fhould be feized by def- 
pair, gradually fink lower and lower, acid being ex^ 
eluded from all intercourfe with better families, affo- 
ciate with people in whofe company they grow mean- 
er every day, and at laft are utterly ruined through 
your fault. 



CHAPTER XV. 
On our Condud in different Situations of Social Life. 

SECTION L 

We have, on various occafions, recommended pre- 
fence of mind and coolnefs of temper as cardinal re« 
quifites of all occupations and tranfafUons which oc^ 
cur in Social Life; but thefe qualities are in no in- 
ftance more neceffary than when we or others are in 
imminent danger. In critical cafes of that fort, fafety 
entirely depends on a prompt refolution. Therefore 
fpend no time in ufelefs and idle talk when necei&ty 
requires you fhould a£t. Command your too tender 
fenfibility, tad groan and weep not when you ought 
to give adual affiftance. Preferve your equanimity in 
all dangers, particularly in thofe of fire and water, in 
which we rifk lofing every thing when we lofe our re-, 
coUefltion. This prefence of mind is of peculiar ad- 
vantage when we are attacked by robbers and bandits 
ti. People of that fort being generally either fearful, 
or, when intoxicated by defpair, not fufficiently on 
their guard to be prepared for a ferious and regular 
refiftance, a refolute and cool man on thefe occa« 
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fions is a match for ten of fuch wretches as make thd 
attack. On fuch emergencies it is however neceffa^ 
ry to ponder well, whether defending ourfelves with 
fire arms or other weapons be likely to do more harm 
than good ; whether it be advifable to call for affift^ 
ance, or paflively to fubmit to our fete, to refift or 
give way to fuperiour numbers, and to fave our life by 
Sacrificing our property. It is impoflible to point out 
general rules which are applicable in all individual in- 
ftances of that nature ; you will however find it ufe- 
ful frequently to refleft thstt you may happen at one 
time or another, to be involved in fuch qritical fitua- 
tions, and to confider on the propereft means to ex* 
tricate yourfelf on fuch emergencies. I would alfo 
advife all parents to converfe frequently with their chil- 
dren on fuch incidents, to aflc them how they would 
aft in cafe of danger ; and to involve them occafion- 
ally in trifling embarraflfments of that nature, in order 
to ufe them to prefence of miijd, and to give them an 
opportunity of pradtifiqg the rules of prudence which 
they have taught them. 

§ II. I now beg leave to offer fome obfervatiofts oii 
our conduft upon Travels and towards Travellers. 

Prudence requires, previous to our fetting out up-^ 
on our travels,* that we fhould fufEciently inform our- 
felves either from books or by oral inftruftion, of the 
road we intend taking, as well as of every thing we 
have to obferve, to fee, and to avoid at the different 
places through which our way leads, and to inquire 
minutely after the unavoidable expences with which 
our journey will be attended, lefl we fhould be impof- 
ed upon, involved iU/diflrefs, or neglefl: to fee many 
things that are worthy our notice. 

A well informed man who is pofTefTed of fome tal- 
ents, a good charafter, and polifhed manners, has no 
occafion for fuch a number of tetters of recommenda- 
tion as mofl travellers of the common clafs general- 
ly take wfth them. He will find means of introduc- 
ing himfelf in all places to advantage, without being 
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troublefome to others. It may fometimes happen that 
we are introduced either by letters of recommendation, 
or through fome other means, to two perfons who live 
at enmity with each other. It will therefore be pru- 
dent in every traveller, on arriving at a ftrange place, 
not to fpeak of his connexions in thofe houfes where 
he is admitted, until he be fufEciently informed of 
fuch trifling circumftances, but to hint occafionally, 
that his being a ftranger inclined him not to take any 
part in fuch differences. 

Travellers are very apt to mifcalculate the expen*. 
fes with which their journey will be attended ; I ad- 
vife you therefore, after having computed the fum 
which you fhall want, to add not only one third more^ 
but alfo to take care that your property be addreffed 
to a fafe man of bufinefs in, every principal town 
through which you are to pafs, or to provide other 
means of being prepared againft unforefeen siccidents. 

In Germany it is more necefTary for a traveller than 
in any other country, to be particularly upon his guard 
when he has occafion to change gold, becaufe of the 
numberlefs different coins which are in circulation, as 
the inkeepers and poftmafters are very apt to give 
ftrangers money in exchange of which they can make 
no ufe at the next ftage. 

In many parts, efpecially in the interiour of the Ger- 
man empire, you travel as cheap and almoft as quick 
as with poft horfes, if you hire hackney horfes ; where- 
as in others it is better to travel in poft chaifes. In 
the former cafe I would not advife you to travel in 
your own carriage ; it being at leaft very feldom ad- 
vantageous. There are, however, countries in which 
travelling on horfeback is the eafteft and mbft ufeful 
way, and others in which travelling is performed beft 
by walking. People of a certain rank are ufed to trav- 
el day and night, without ftopping on the road. This 
indeed is very proper, if they wifli to fave the heavy 
expences of the inns, are obliged to haften as much 
as poffible to arrive at the place of their deftination, or 
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if they be already intimately acquainted with the plac- 
es through which they are travelling. But in all oth- 
er cafes It is throwing away money to no purpofe, as 
the names of the places through which they are poft- 
ing, is the only knowledge they can gather, an acqui- 
fition which they may attain eafier and at a ch^paper 
rate at the fire fide. 

If you are really defirous of encreafing your knowl- 
edge of men and countries, mixing with people of all 
ranks is abfolutely neceffary. People of a good edu- 
cation refemble each other pretty much in moft Eu- 
ropean ftates and capitals, but the multitude, and par- 
ticularly the middling clafles can alone afford us a cor- 
re£t notion of the manneA of the country, and give us 
the only true ftandard by which we can judge of the 
degree of culture and illumination. 

Travelling requires patience, courage, good hu- 
mour, dsnd oblivion of all domeftic cares. Travellers 
muft be alfo capable of bearing cheerfully trifling mif- 
fortunes, difficulties, bad weather and the like. This 
is particularly neceffary if we travel in company ; for 
nothing is more difagreeable and provoking than to 
be locked up in a coach with a perfon who is mute 
and morofe, foams and frets at the leaft misfortune, 
groans at accidents which cannot be remedied, and 
defires to have in every little inn as much conveni- 
ence, comfort and tranquility as he enjoys at home. 

Travelling renders us fociable j we get acquainted, 
and in a certain degree intimate with people whom 
otherwife we probably ihould not have chofen for com- 
panions, which can produce no bad confequences if 
we carefully avoid putting too much confidence in 
thofe ftrangers we meet on the road, left we fliould 
be taken in by adventurers and knaves. 

People who are in the habit of travelling much or 
are vifited frequently by travellers, and have no very 
good memory, are in danger of meeting often with 
fome old acquaintance whofe name and circumftan- 
ces they ccjnnot recoiled, and by treating him as an 



ttttef ftra&ger, are fufpe£led of pride. The only means 
of preventing fuch difagreeable dilemmas, is to keep 
a journal and to perufe it frequently. 

I would not advife my readers to travel Under a bor^ 
rowed name, as this is frequently attended with difa* 
greeable confequences j and befides, it is very rarely 
neceflary or ufeful to obferve fudh an incognito* 

Many travellers are fond of making their boafts of 
fpending a great deal of money, • and of dreffing in a 
fplendid ftyle^ This, however, is a foolifli vanity, and 
for which they muft pay dearly at the inns, without 
receiving more for their money than the modeft trav- 
eller. No one recollefts the ftranger who has lavifli^ 
ed away his money to no putpofe when he is gone, 
land no more can be obtained or him. Prudence, how- 
ever, requires that a traveller ftiould be dreffed like a 
gentleman, deport himfelf neither too proudly nor too 
numbly, difplay neither too much wealth nor pretend 
to be poor, becaufe this will only ferve to induce peo* 
pie to take him for a filly blockhead who is on his 
firfl excurfion, and confequently may eafily be cheat- 
ed, or for a wealthy man whofe purfe promifes a rich 
harveft, or for an adventurer againft whom they muft 
be on their guard, and who muft take up with indif- 
ferent accommodation* 

Confult eafe and conveniency in your travelling 
drefs ; for an uncomfortable drefs renders us impar 
tient and peevifli, and is alfo extremely fatiguing. 

Be not parfimonious in trifling matters ; and in par- 
ticular behave not niggardly to the poftilions. They 
will inform their fucceflbrs at the next ftage of your 
liberality, you will be forwarded with more difpatch, 
and reap many advantages from it. 

When you travel to fome watering place for the 
fake of your health, or to amufe and to exhilarate 
yourfelf, you ought to bury all your cares in oblivion. 
Endeavour at leaft to forget every thing that can make 
you ill tempered and uneafy. Drop all ferious corr€- 
R 
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fpondence, fliun all bufinefs which requires exertion^ 
and provide yourfelf with as much money as will ena- 
ble you- to join in any innocent amufements. If you 
be prudent you will carefully avoid gaining, which 
ought to be banifhed for ever from all watering places, 
and fliould never become a favourite amufement but 
with thofe only whofe mind is deftitute of all nobler 
refources. In watering places every one ought to coa- 
tribute towards baniming all troublefome reflraint 
from focial circles, and towards preferving decorum 
and politenefs. In fuch places, particularly if the num- 
ber of ftrangers be but fmall, many of thofe confidera- 
tions and rules of prudence we fubmit to in civil life 
muft be waved, tolerance and unanimity muft prevail, 
and all party fpirit muft be carefully fupprefled. We 
live there entirely for innocent gratification and plea- 
fure, and on returning to our family refume again the 
poft which the ftate has intrufted to us. 

The poftmafters, oftlers and poftillions on the con- 
tinent are notorious for their rudenefs. Their con- 
dudt depends, however, entirely on the behaviour of 
the traveller. A ferious and dignified deportment, 
and where it is applicable a kind word generally pro- 
duces a good eifed upon that clafs. , 

When the carriage has received any damage, the 
workmen in the towns and villages generally league 
with the poftillion to exaggerate it, in order to extort 
money from the traveller. I would therefore advife 
you on fuch occafions, to examine the damage your- 
felf, or to caufe it to be exapiined by a faithful fer- 
vant, before you give orders to have it repaired. 

The poftillions are generally bribed by the innkeep- 
ers to recommend certain inns and hotels to the trav- 
ellers, which however are neither the beft nor the 
cheapeft. It is therefore prudent not to rely upon 
fuch recommendations, but to inquire carefully of fome 
creditable people where the beft and moft reafonablc 
accommodation may be had. ^ ' 
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iWothing is more warming and innocent in told 
l^eather than fpmetimes drinking a little vinegar of 
wine. * 

Travellers fliould give ftrid orders to their feryants 
not to fuflFer the poftillions who are to ride the HbrfeS 
back to the laft ftage to take any thing with them that 
belongs to the carriage, which is a common praftice 
on the Continent, and frequently attended with ftpp*- 
page on the road^ and fometimes caufes the moft dan- 
gerous accidents* The drivers are alfo in the habit 
of pafling the turnpikes with the confent of the receiv* 
ers without paying the toll, under the pretence of fav- 
ing time, or offering to pay it for you ; but you may 
be certain that at the next ftage they will charge you 
as much again as you would have paid had you dif-« 
charged it yourfelfj 

The poftillions are ufed to drive with gi-eat vehe-^ 
mence through all towns and villages j a cuftom which 
is of no fmall benefit to the traveller, and therefore 
ought by no means to be objefted to j for if the poft- 
chaife fliouId be damaged, it will not be capable of 
r^fifting the violent joftUng on the pavement, and break 
where affiftance is nearer at hand than on the high 
joad ; and if it. can bear the violent motion in the 
ftreets, you have juft reafon to hope fpr arriving fafely 
in it to the end of your journey. 

Prudence requires that travellers fliould bargain for 
the price of the work before they have any thing re- 
paired on the road, as moft workmen are apt to im-^ 
pofe upon ftrangers, and are commonly fupported in 
their extravagant demands by the poftillions* 

The beft means which an innkeeper can apply to get 
many cuftomers and to gain money, is to be citil, 
moderate in his charges, attentive to the wants of his 
guefts, and not given to idle curiofity. But as all peo^ 
pie of that clafs are not in poffeffion of thefe qualities, 
the traveller who is not inclined to fuffer himfelf to be 
impofed upon, to be teazed with troublefome quet 
1^ 2 
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tions, or to be negligently attended, has no other ex- 
pedient left than to arm himfelf with patience and to 
quarrel as little as poilible. 

When you come the firft time to an inn, it will 
fomtftimes be advantageous to you to give the mafter 
of it caufe to hope that you will frequently alight at 
his houfe, as this may prompt him to be more mode- 
rate in his charges, and to recommend himfelf to you. 

When the mafter demands an exorbitant price for 
the commodities you have had in his houfe, and refuf- 
es making anv deduftion, it will be of no ufe to de- 
mand a fpecified account of every individual article, 
unlefs the impofition fhould amount to a fum of fuch 
magnitude as to render it neceflary for your complain- 
ing to the magiftrates ; for in that cafe he will always 
contrive to add fomething more for his trouble, and 
who would contend with fuch a knave about the price 
of provifions ? In houfes where wine is fold, the maf- 
ter will always tell you that the beer is very indiflFer- 
cnt if you alk for it ; the beft way therefore will be to 
a(k for both if you wifh to drink beer. 

In moft of the inferiour inns on the Continent the 
ftoves are left unrepaired, to render the apartments 
imokey, that the guefts may order the wood which has 
been put in, and for which they muft pay, to be tak- 
en out again ; the beds are too fhort, and covered 
with blue linen to prevent the dirt from being feen. 
In the former cafe, the beft expedient is to defire you 
may have no fire at all j and to prevent the latter in- 
^convenience, travellers will do well to carry their own 
linen with them. 

The innkeepers generally afk the traveller, what he 
wiffies to have for dinner or fupper ? This however is 
a trick by which you muft not fuflFer yourfelf to be 
impofed upon ; for if you, for inftance, order a chick- 
en or an omelet, you muft pay for that dilh and an 
ordinary meal befides. The beft way is to defire 
nothing but juft what is in the houfe, or drefled al- 
ready, I alfo advife my readers when travelling on 
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l3ic Continent, not to alk in great inns for foreign 
wines, but to demand only common table wine, as 
mofl of thofe that ire vended under a foreign name 
are nothing elfe but a dear poifon. It is alfo b^^ far 
more preferable to dine at the table d'hote than in pri- 
vate, as in the latter cafe, the traveller muft generally 
pay for two meals inftead of one. 

In the inns, the mafters of which being licenfed to 
let out pofthorfes, the traveller muft frequently wait 
an unreaJTonable time till he can get the dinner which 
he has ordered. And it will be fcarcely ferved up 
when the poftillion blows his horn, to inform you that 
the Jiorfes are ready, and preffes you to be gone. This 
however is nothing but a trick of the poftmafter, who 
wants you to eat little and to pay for a complete meal. 
I would therefore advife you not to be in too great a 
hurry, nor to mind the preifing remonftrances of the 
poftillion, but to take your time in finifliing your 
meal. 

When poftmafters, in countries where no goodpoft 
regulation is introduced, attempt to force more horfes 
upon you than are neceffary, either under the pretence 
of the roads being bad, or your coach being too heavy, 
you will gain very little by expoftulation, or by infift- 
mg upon your right of being forwarded in the fame 
manner in which you came } for thefe people know 
very well that a traveller will rathe/ fufcmit to a fmall 
impofition than be detained by complaining to the 
poftmafter-general. As the addition of one or more 
horfes, however, will be of confequence on all fuc- ^ 
ceeding ftages, poftmafters who are rather more civil 
than this fet of people in general are, will offer ydu a 
certificate that this is to have no influence on the prof- 
ecution of your journey. But I would advife you not 
to truft to that aflfertion j for fuch a paper will be of 
no ufe on the next ftage, and you will be obliged to 
take juft as many horfes as you h^d on your arrival, 
The beft expedient in fuch cafes is, either to make 
frien4s of the oftler and the poftillion who is to drive 
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you, by giving them an additional gratuity, or paying 
for one or two horfes more, without fuffering them 
to be put to the carriage. 

People who travd on horfcback, either with or with- 
out a fervant, muft not leavq the care of their beafls 
entirely to the fervants of the inns where they alight, 
but either themfelves look after them or order their 
attendants to fee that the horfes be put up in a dry 
wd clean ftable, well fed and properly cleaned. 

Were I not afraid of growing too tedious, I could 
add many more very ufeful rules for travellers ; as for 
inftance, that they muft take particular care not to 
fpoil hired or borrowed horfes, that on going on long 
journies they muft ride flowly when fetting out, and 
check their horfe's pace when they come near the place 
where they intend ftopping, &c. Though thefe and 
fimilar rules be pretty generally known; yet many 
people who have learnt to fit well on horfeback, and 
to break horfes^ know little or nbthing of thefe prac-. 
tical rules neceffary for travelling, from their not be- 
ing taught at the riding fchools. 

Walking is, undoubtedly, for a vigorous and heaU 
thy man the pleafanteft mode of travelling. We en- 
joy the beauties of nature, call mix with all claffes of 
people without being known, can learn what we otb- 
erwife fhould* not experience ; we are free from all 
troublefomd jpftrlKnt, can choofe the fineft weather 
and the beft roads, ftop when and where we pleafe j 
the conftitution is invigorated ; we have a keen appe- 
tite and enjoy found fleep, when hunger feafons our 
meals, and fatigue has wearied our limbs ; and can 
eafily accommodate ourfelves to common fere or an 
indifferent couch. I have repeatedly roved in this, 
manner through feveral circles of Germany, and 
amongft others got more femiliarly acquainted with the 
German Paradife, the beautiful Palatinate, where I 
liave fpent four happy years in exploring and enjoy, 
ing the heavenly fcenes which that charming country 
pffer§ to the pedeftrian, I have neverthejeft expen^ 
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enced that this mode of travelling is attended* with fome 
difficulties. The firft inconvenience it prefents for a 
traveller is, his being thereby prevented from provid- 
ing himfelf with a fuificient ftock of cloaths, books 
and other ufeful and neceffary articles. However, a 
traveller can remedy this in fome degree, by caufing 
part of his luggage to be carried after him by a port- 
er, and fending the reft by the ftage waggon before 
him to the principal places where he intends paffing 
through. A fecond inconvenience attending this mode 
of travelling is more difagreeable than the former. It 
being rather an uncommon phenomenon to fee a gen- 
tleman travelling on foot j as it excites the curiofity 
of the multitude, and the innkeepers know not how- 
to treat him. If fuch travellers be better dreffed th^n 
common pedeftrians are, they are thought to be fuf- 
picious people, adventurers or mifers ; they are atten- 
tively watched, and every where inquifitively exam- 
ined : in a word, they are looked upon as a fingu|ar 
fort of beings : Whereas if they appear in a mean 
garb, they are treated like wandering journeymen, 
quartered in dirty garrets and beds, or are always ne- 
ceffitated tp ftate at large why they do not travel in a 
chaife or on horfeback. On travels of this kind the 
fociety of an intelligent and cheerful friend is particu- 
larly agreeable. ',V , 

Truft not to peafants when they^uMl you to bye 
pathfi, aiTuring you that they are nearff^an the com- 
mon road. Thefe people in general are entirely guid- 
ed by prejudices and a ftrong prediledion for old cuf- 
toms, and always walk the fame road which their fa- 
thers and grandfathers ufed to take, without taking 
any trouble of examining whether they were wrong 
or right in doing fo. 

When you have long joumies to make on foot, a 
glafs of water on fetting out in the morning, and a 
dilh of coffee and fome bread and butter after two 
hwr*8 walk, will prove very wholefome and refreij;* 
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ing. A glafs of wine now and then will do you np 
harm ; but every kind of fpirits- will niake you feel 
fatigued and fleepy. 

It is not advifable to reft under a tree within a fmall 
diftance of the high road j for at fuch places beggars 
are ufed to reft and leave vermin. 

Travellers on foot ihould never be without arms, at 
leaft not without a good ftick. 

Having faid already fomething on the condufk to- 
wards travellers in a former chapter, I ftiall only add 
at prefent the following obfervations : In the prefent 
times we have reafon to be on our guard againft ftraa-* 
gers, on account of the great number of adventurers 
and knaves who find means of introducing themfelves 
j?very where under the denomination of travellers, in- 
truding upon our time, and endeavouring to plant in 
our heart the feeds of difcontent, with a view of erad- 
icating thofe ineftimable bleffings accruing from our 
thrice happy country, On the other hand, we ought 
to treat kindly thofe ftrangers who do not intrude, 
but are recommended to us by perfons on whofe hon-. 
our and integrity we can rely, and who, therefore, 
have a ftrong claim to our proteftion and affiftance, 
to our kindnefs and undiflembled politenefs, and by 
thus deportmg ourfelves we do credit to the confidence 
repofed in us by our correfpondents, 

§ III. Wo-Kllmow make a few remarks on con^ 
verfation with^unken people. Wine cheers the heart 
of man, and while this medicine is ufed in a msoder- 
ate manner, and applied as a mean to roufe in gloomy 
hours the natural good humour, which can never en-, 
tirely forfake the mind of an honeft and worthy man, 
and to eafe the burthen of domeftic cares, I have noth^ 
ing to objed againft its ufe, but muft rather confefs 
that I ea^perimentally know the cheering and lai^ative 
effefi of this incomparable medicine. Yet nothing 
can be more difgufting to a fenfible man, than the 
figHt of a rational being depriving hiiufelf of the ^fe 
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of his intellecls by too copious draughts of that exhil- 
arating beverage. 

The effe^s of wine upon the minds of men vary 
confiderably according to the natural difpofition. Some 
are rendered extremely merry by their libations ; oth-. 
ers uncommonly tender, benevolent and frank ; others 
melancholy, drowfy and referved ; fome extremely 
communicative, and others quarrelfome. You will do - 
well to avoid all opportunities of meeting with drunk- 
en people of the latter clafs. But if this be impra6H« 
cable, a prudent, indulgent, and civil condud will 
generally enable you to manage them pretty well, par-^ 
ticularly if you refrain from contradifting them. I 
need not caution my readers againft relying on prom« 
ifes made to th«m by drunken people ; or exhort their 
taking particular care to avoid drinking too mucb,j, 
when they are fenfible they lofe all command over 
themfelves when intoxicated ; nor need I prove its be^ 
injg ungenerous to take advantage of the hclplefs date 
of a drunken perfon, to draw promifes oi fecrets from 
him^ or that we ought not to tranfaft fcrious bufinefs 
with people who have taken a glafs too much-^all 
this being obvious, 

§ IV. I now beg leave to fay a few words on giving 
advice. When fome perfon begs you to give him 
your advice^ you ought to poi^der well whether it be 
your duty to tell him your mind frankly, and whether 
he confults you ferioufly ? Should h% afk your opin- 
ion, when he has previoufly determined how to aft, 
or confult you for no other purpofe than to be flatter* 
cd and admired, you can do no better than pofitively 
decline giving him your opinion. We muft fufficient- 
ly know our people if we wifli not to trouble ourfelves; 
on their account to no purpofe, or to avoid meeting 
with an ungrateful return. A man of good breeding 
and politenefs will always find means to decline fuch 
ft requeft in a civil manner. It is particularly danger* 
PUS to give adviqQ la matrimonial concerns. 
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On the other hand you ought not to afk for advice, 
* nor to care for the opinion of others when you are de- 
termined to ad up to your own judgment, and to lift- 
en only to the voice ot applaufe. 

S V. I have frequently obferved, that fome people, 
particularly ladies, fhow themfelves very much to dif- 
advantage in dancing, , When the blood is heated, rea- 
fon often lofes her dominion over fenfuality, and vari- 
ous forts of bad difpofitions are then difplayed. Be 
therefore on your guard on fuch occafions. Dancing 
produces a kind of intoxication, in which we are very- 
apt to fhow ourfelves in our natural colours. Happy- 
is the man who has no need to diflemble on fuch oc- 
cafions* 

I fhall here omit any rules for dancing ; as people 
yiho have had a good education will not want them ; 
and pradically know they muft pay proper attention 
to the rules of the dance ; that it is unbecoming to 
pulh themfelves forward before their turn ; that they 
muft not fqueeze the hands of a lady as if they were 
made of wood, nor drag their partners rudely along 
the room, &c. Thefe and fimilar obfervations would 
be entirely needlefs, were it not that many young mav 
lay the foundation of their temporal happinefs, or ru^ 
in, by obferving or neglecting fuch trifling rules. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



On Converfation with the Great^ the Powerful and tbi 

Rich* 



SECTION I. 

We fhould be unjuft, were we to maintain that all 
princes, all great and rich people are indifcriminately 
infefted with thofe faults which render many of their 
number unfociable, cold^ unfit for friendfhip and diffi- 
cult to be properly treated in Social Life ; it is how- 
ever no calumny if we affert, that few people of that 
clafs are entirely free from thefe defieds. They are 
generally negleded in their education, corrupted by 
flatterers from their infancy, and fpoiled by thofe that 
are about them. As their fituation places them be-* 
yond the reach of many wants and neceffities, and 
confequently, they are rarely reduced to perplexities 
and diftrefs, they have no opportimity of learning how 
much need man has of the afTiflance of others, how 
difficult many troubles of this life are if we muft bear 
their whole weight alone, how fweet it is to meet with 
fympathizing and compaflionate minds, ^d how im- 
portant it is to fpare others, that we in time os need 
may be fupported by their afjiflance. They obtain 
no knowledge of their own defeds and failings, be- 
caufe thofe that attend them, are prevented through 
fear or hope of making them fenfible of the unfavour- 
able impreifions which they produce. They, are led 
to look upon themfelves as beings of a higher clafs, 
who are defigned by nature to command and to rule, 
»n4 thmk th»t the inferipvir gla0e$ are doomed to pay 
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homage to their egotifm and vanity, to endure all their 
capriaous whims, and flatter their wild fancies. W^c 
muft regulate our condud towards the majority of the 
great and the rich according to the fuppofition that 
moft of them refemble this pifture. 

§ IL When we converfe with the great and th^ 
rich, we muft carefully confider whether we want their 
affiftance and proteftion, or not ? Whether we depend 
on them, or are free ? In the former cafe prudence 
teaches us not to fufFer ourfelves to be guided entire- 
ly by the impulfe of our heart, but rather to fuffer 
trifling injuries with patience than to give vent to our 
refentment, to fpeak the truth with great caution, and 
to accommodate ourfelves to their whims and fmgu-^ 
larities as much as probity will permit. A firm and 
honeft man will not however carry this pliancy fo far 
as to become a mean flatterer of their follies and vices* 
Yet many trifling circumftances, apd the fine mixture 
of charaaers, frequently change our relation to the 
great and the rich 5 for which reafon I fhall leave it 
to the judgment of my readers to determine, which of 
the fubfequent rules are moft applicable and neceflary 
to be obferved in their individual fituations. 

S III. The following general rule is applicable to 
all inftances and fituations : Intrude not upon the 
great and rich if you be defirous to avoid being de-i 
Ipifed by them ! Importune them not with requefts 
for yourfelf and others, left they ftiould grow tired of 
you and fliun your company, Rather let your focie-f 
ty be courted by them ! Be parfimonious in your at- 
tendance' upon them ; yet without letting them fee 
that this is done intentionally. 

S IV. Attempt not making others believer, that you 
are on an intimate footing with the great, and enjoy 
their particular confidence, nor make an oftentatioua 
difplay of the influence which you exercife over them. 
If fuch a connexion render you happy, prudence bids 
you enjoy that happinefs- filently. There are people 
who ^re aaxiou« to make others believe they poffefs 
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more greatnefs, influence .and authority than they re- 
ally do. They introduce into their houfes the luxury 
of the great and the rich to the inevitable ruin of their 
j>rofperity, or intrude themfelves into their circles, 
where they aft a pitiful part, are fcarcely looked at, 
and have no pleafure, while they entirely negleft more 
inftrudive and fweeter cpnverfation, and drive away 
their beft friends and wife men« The greatefl mifers 
fometimes fpare ho expences when they have an op- 
portunity of being admitted to great houfes, and ftint 
themfelves for months, to give now and then an en- 
tertainment to fome great man who is not fenfible of 
theiif facrifice, feels not the fmalleft emotion of grati- 
tude, perhaps is tired to death in their company, laughs 
inwardly at the awkwardnefs of his foolifli entertain* 
er, and in a fortnight fcarcely recollefts hid name* 
Others are proud to imitate the contemptible and cor* 
rupt manners of the great, and to copy their proud 
condefcention, their bufy idlenefs, their ruinous diffi« 
pation, their affefted importance, their vain promifes, 
their filly difcourfes, their duplicity and boafting, their 
contempt of their mother tougue, their faulty ftile, 
nay even their ridiculous grimaces, cuftonis and de- 
fers, their ftammering and lifping, their rudenefs to 
their inferiours, their affefted ficklinefs, their bad econ- 
omy, their ftupid whims and glaring abfurdities. With 
fuch people it is the beft proof of the goodnefe of 
their adions if they can fay : " All people of rank and 
fafhion a6l thus !'* as if that could juftify the commif- 
fion of a folly ! Be felf-confiftent ! Deny neither your 
principles, your rank, nor your education, and you 
will be refpefted by people of all claffes. 

§ V, Truft not the friendly looks of all great peo- 
ple, nor flatter yourfelf to have attained the highell: 
pinnacle of happinefs when My Lord fmiles gracioufly, 
fhakes you by the hand with feeming cordiality, ai\d 
condefcends to call you his dear friend. He wants, 
perhaps, your affiftance in that moment, and will treat 
you with contempt, at leaft with coldnefs, when that 
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moment is pad. Perhaps his fmile has no meaning at 
all, and he changes his looks as other people (hift their 
drefs. Be cautious how you rely upon people of that 
fort ; be not too familiar with them, but never neglect 
paying them that external civility and refped which 
you owe to their rank, how condefcending foever they 
ihould be to you. They will, fooner or later, take it 
into their mind to make you fenfible of your diftance^^ 
or neglea you, becaufe another humble friend has fu- 
perfceded you, and this will only expofe you to pain« 
lul humiliation, which prudence will teach you to 
avoid. 

S VI. Overftep not the limits of true honour in 
your complaifance to the great man who can make 
your fortune. A poor or humble youth who expeds 
to rife by the affiftance of a powerful and great man, 
is frequently exercifed with ftrong temptations to court 
the favour of his artful valet or of his defpotic mif* 
trefs ; this, however, is very often attended with the 
mod fatal confequences. Such favourites cannot aU 
ways maintain their influence, and involve their crea- 
tures in their own ruin. But eVen if they fhould, the 
greateft advantages you can obtain by paying homage 
to fuch wretches, are too dearly bought by lofing the 
efteem of all wife and good men ; which generally is 
the cafe. The ftrait road, on the contrary, leads with- 
out difappointment, if not to fplendid, at leaft to lail^ 
ing fuccefs. 

§ VII. Let not the gods of the earth induce you to 
perform mean and difgraceful fervices ; but be cau- 
tious how you oblige them j as they are apt to forget 
the greateft facrifices. 

Above all things be careful not to fufFer yourfelf to 
be involved by them in dangerous affairs. They are 
much accuftomed to fuch condufl:, and when the un- 
dertaking mifcarries to caufe the whole blame to de- 
volve upon us, and to abandon us entirely to all the 
bad coxifequences of fuch failure. 
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Suffer them not to intruft you with their fecrets; 
for they only fpare the man who knows of their priv- 
ate concerns, while they cannot do without his affift- 
ance j but they fear him and endeavour to^ fhake him 
oflF as foon as they can, though it fhould be evident 
that he is incapable of making a bad ufe of that fupe- 
riority and of their confidence. 

§ VIII. In general it is not advifable for a prudent 
man to rely upon the gratitude and promifes of rich 
and great people. Therefore, facrifice nothing for 
them* They are not fenfible of the value of fuch fac* 
rifices, and imagine they have a right to expeft fuch 
a tributary homage from other people for the protec- 
tion they grant them, or the gracious looks they con* 
ddcend to honour them with, or fufpefl: their origi- 
nating in foolifh and interefted views. Make them 
BO prefents ; for this is as ufelefs as it would beto let 
a drop of coftly balfam fall into a pail of turbid water* 

I alfo advife you not to lend money to the great, 
nor to borrow of them. In the former cafe they look 
upon their creditors as ufurers, and as people who 
muft thihk it an honour to ferve My Lord. with part 
of their property ; and when they are negledful in ' 
difcharging their debt, which is moftly the cafe, from 
their generally expending more and being lefs regular 
in their economical concerns than they ought to be>; 
you will find it very difficult and troublefome to ob- 
tain juflice againfl them, befides drawing, perhaps, 
the hatred of a powerful party upon yourfelf. And 
when you borrow money of them, you run the rifk of 
becoming their flave in numberlefs inflances. 

§ IX. Forbear contributing any thing that will add 
to the corruption of them or their children, or increafc 
the depravity of their morals. Flatter them not.— 
Avoid nourifhing their pride, luxury, vanity and pro- 
penfity to foolifh and voluptuous pleafures ! Difguife 
not your fentiments to ingratiate yourfelf with them. ' 
Never conceal truth, but fpeak it frankly, however 
bitter it be* Be open without being rude. Proted 
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innocence when it is oppreffed by the great and tvfeaU 
thy, and defend calumniated probity againft their fafli* 
ionable (lander ; yet be careful of doing it raflily, and 
m a tone vrhich might provoke the enemies of fuffer- 
ing virtue ftill more, and confequently prove deftruc- 
tive to your own peace and happinefs. As far as pru- 
dence permits, fupport the wifhes, the charafter and 
the juft requeftg of thofe that are too poor, too timid, 
too modeft or too much oppreffed, and of too low a 
rank, to venture the approach to palaces of the great* 
It is aftonifliing what a powerful effeft the words of a 
fenfible and generally refpefted man can produce upon 
people of this clafs, how much their vanity is flattered 
by the attention fhewn to them by men df acknow- 
ledged merit, and how ftrongly they can be influeftc* 
ed by them, 

§ X. Be careful not to fpeak to them of plans and 
projefts of the fuccefs of which you are not perfeftlv 
certain ; for fliould they engage in undertakings of 
fuch a nature upon your recommendation, and fail in 
the execution, they will generally impute the blame 
to you. 

We catmot in general be too careful in our difcour* 
fes with them. Therefore, when you are in their pref* 
ence, refrain from all cenfure of other people and from 
indulging in ridicule. They are not indeed difpleaf* 
ed to hear fuch remarks, but the confequences are fre* 
quently very difagreeable. Firft of all, we degrade 
ourfelves and others in their eyes by fuch malicious 
obfervations ; they laugh, indeed, at our farcafms, but 
hate the man who ridicules others, and fpies out the 
faults of his neighbours, becaufe they are confcious of 
their own manifold defeds, notwithftanding the pains 
they take to palliate them, and are very apt to appre- 
hend that the afperfer in courfe of time will direfl: the 
fliafts of Jiis ridicule againft themfelves. It is alfo to 
be feai-ed that they occafionally will make ufe o^ our 
name in relating our witty remarks to others, and 
thereby involve us in marly dangerous quarrels. Fi- 
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iially,' we fometimes know not whether the temporal 
happinefs of thofe againft whom we raife unfavoura^ 
ble prejudices in the mind of fome great and wealthy 
man, depend not enjtirely on the latter, and we then 
ftall too late repent of our inconfideration, on finding 
that a word which efcaped us without any bad inten- 
tion has made a deep impreflion, and after a long in- 
interval produced the moft lamentable c^nfeiquences." 
The praife which we beftow upon others in our con- 
verfation with the great and wealthy, generally makes 
no lafting impreflion upon their unfeeling hearts, but 
what we fay to their difadvant^^ge takes firm root and 
fixes in their memory. 

We ought to be particularly careful of not cenfur.- 
ing people of their rank and fituation in their prefence. 
Although th^ great and wealthy very feldom mutual- 
ly love each other, in confequence of their being fre- 
'quently divided by various paflions, yet tlwa^ da not 
like to hear the privileged favourites of fortune difre- . 
fpeftfuUy mentioned in their prefence. As for the refl:, 
the great and wealthy exped to be agreeably enter- 
tained and kept in a cheerful humour ; if you value 
their favour, gratify that defirfe in ah innocent man- 
ner ; but never demean yourfelf to become a buffoon 
who muft divert them by your antic tricks whenever 
they pleafe, and who dares not to fpeak of ferious fub- 
jeds in their prefence. 

§ XL The hearts of the great are frequently taint- 
ed with jealoufy and miftruft. The majority of them 
entertain the erroneous idea, that the reft of mankind 
are leagued againft .them. For this reafon they are 
frequently difpleafed to fee thofe that are fubjed: to 
them contrafk bonds of intimate friendftiip. People 
who need not to care for the great, may follow (he 
impulfe of their heart in choofing their friends, -and 
no man of honour will negleft a dear friend out of a 
fervile*complaifance to fome proteftor and patron, 
nor repel a worthy man who offev§ h^W his friend- , 
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fliip ; yet thofe that live at court or in the palaces of 
the. greats flibuld be extremely careful in the choice 
of their connexions and confidents, as well as of the 
companies \^^hich they frequent, particularly in thofe 
times in which party fpirit rages in a moft alarming 
degree, when many an honeft and innocent man is 
involved in the ruin of his connexions, although he 
neither approved nor adopted their political principles. 

§ XIL Many great people are peculiarly dextrous 
in drawing out the fecrets of others, and as ibme of 
them will not fcruple to abufe the confidence of fuch 
deluded men whenever it promifes to be advantageous 
to them, or to enable them to hurt their enemies, you 
cannot be too referved and circumfpefl: in your con- 
verfation with them. 

I would alfo advife you not to fpeak to the great of 
your domeftic affairs, and of fuch matters as concern 
none but yourfelf and your family. Unlefs you be 
prefTed by the moft urgent neceflity, complain not of 
your diftrefs, nor confide to them the forrows of your 
heart! Moft^re incapable of taking an affectionate 
intereft in your troubles, and few have a fenfe for ten- 
der fellow feeling. Your fecrets are not important 
enough for' them to excite their intereft. They are 
very apt to look upon complaints and communications 
of that nature as humble requefts for affiftance, and 
are very prone to defpife the man who is not inde- 
pendent and fortunate. They are led to believe, from 
their infancy, that every one has fome defign upon 
their purpofe ; and the rich in general are very wont 
to behold us in a different light from the moment in 
which we feem to want their affiftance. They will, 
indeed, apparently do us juftice^ by being charmed 
with«our talents, knowledge, goodnefs of heart and 
the prominent accomplifhments of our mind, while 
we defire nothing of them but civility and kind treat- 
ment, are independent on their bounty, and neither 
are in their way nor outfhine them ; but they will 
watch and jutfge us more rigidly and unjuftly when 
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^e attempt to rife by our merits, arid to exert them 
to obtain thofe lawful advantages which the block- 
heads of rank and their minions are fo eager to fhard 
amongfl: themfelves. The rich and powerful gene- 
rally prove moft kind when they fee we are not in 
want of their protedion and afljftance ; when we make 
them fenfible of it without boafting of our independ- 
ence, or when our afliftance and luperiour judgment 
are neceffary to them ; when our penetration, our fu-i 
periour wifdom, our firmnefs and reditude infpire 
them with regard without exciting their fear, and 
when we intrude not upon them, but let them go in 
fearch after us* Sucb a man they will not eafily of- 
fend^ but endeavour to preferve his* good opinion. 

§ XIII. When you are connected with a great man 
who makes pretenfions to a high degree of judgment, 
wit, virtue, learning, fcience, or to whatever it be, you 
muft take care not to let him perceive, particularly in 
the jprefence of others, that you are confcious of your 
fuperiority in any one of thefe accomplifliments. This 
precaution is immediately neceffary in your converfa- 
tion with fuperiours, who are lefs fldlful than you in 
matters which belong to their office. They will en- 
deavour to draw from you, under the pretence of ex- 
amining you, your fuperiour knowledge, in order to 
appropriate it to then\felves, and occafionally fell your 
own property to you ; but woe unto you, if you are 
fo imprudent as to refent fuch a barefaced impofition, 
if you even (how that you are fenfible of the fraud or 
have the impolitic boldiiefs to fet them to rights, by 
afTumihg. the part of a tutor ! In that cafe they will do 
every thing in their power to imbitter your life, and 
demand more of you than they would be able to per- 
form themfelves if they were in your place, merely to 
have an opportunity of finding fault with you. 

§ XIV. There are, however, unimportant and inno- 
cent afts of. complaifance by which we may gratify 
the great with a good confcience, as well as trivial dq- 
s a 
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mands with which we may comply without being guil- 
ty of mean adulation. Thefe fpoiled darlings of for- 
tune having been ufed from their infancy to exped, 
that other people fhould accommodate themfelves in 
many things to their fancies, be ruled by their tafte, 
admire their hobby-horfe, and avoid every thing which 
is contrary to their prejudices or their childilh obfti- 
nacy. Even the beft of them are not entirely free 
from fuch whims and fancies ; and who would not 
willingly take up with fuch Angularities of a great and 
powerful man and indulge him in them, if his own 
and family's happinefs depend upon him ? Thus, for 
inflance, many great people talk very quick and un- 
intelligible, neverthelefs, expeft to be underftpod with- 
out any further queflion. It would, indeed, have been 
prudent in their parents if they had correfted this de- 
feft in their infancy f but it cannot be helped now* 
Or they are fond of horfes, dogs, piftures and the like. 
How innocent is it in fuch cafes, to humour their tafte 
and to admire their hobby-horfe ! It is, however, ob- 
vious that this complaifance mud ceafe as foon as it 
produces a noxious cSeSt on their charafter, confirms 
them vifibly in their egotifm, renders them averfe from 
ferious occupations, intolerant to others and unjuft to 
true merit, or when their favourite propenfities are of 
fuch a nature as to fpoil ther heart and to make it hard 
and cruel. 

§ XV. The great and rich fometimes humble them- 
felves fo far as to alk the advice of people of much in- 
feriour rank, or to requefl them to give their opinion 
of their writings, plans, fentiments and the like. On 
fuch occafions I caution my readers to be on their 
guard, and to recoiled how much poor Gil Bias of 
Santilana hurt himfelf by advifing and correfling the 
Cardinal, although the latter had preffed him moft 
eameflly and. kindly to inform him of the opinion 
which the people had of his fermons. 

The great as well as other people, generally defirc 
our opinioQ on fuch matters jErom no other motive 
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than to be praifed, arid commonly aifk our advice when 
they have already determined how they will afl:, 

§ XVL It may perhaps not be very dangerous to 
offend againft thefe rules of prudence in our conver- 
fation with fuch people if they be good natured, be- 
nevolent and fenfible ; but it is abfolutely neceffary 
we fhould obferve them moft punftually, when we 
have to deal with titled or purfe proud fooh^ who are 
arrogant, ftupid and ignorant, changeable and waver- 
ing like a reed, jealous, referved and revengeful ; and 
I raoft fincerely pity every man who is fo unfortunate 
as to be dependent upon fuch tyrants. 

§ XVII. If you ihould have thefplendid misfortutic 
to be the favourite of a weak terreftrial divinity, it 
will be prudent in you to prepare yourfelf for an un- 
expeded chaage, abd to familiarize yourfelf with the 
idea of your joy not lafting long, and that fome para- 
fite will ere long deprive you of your patron's favour. 
I would alfo advife you to make your fultan fenfible, 
that your happinefs depends not entirely on his gra- 
cious looks, and to exhibit unequivocal evidence of 
your not being proud of that vain and precarious pre- 
ference, nor that fuch aninfignilicant a,nd cafual fplen- 
dour is neceffary for your moral exiftence. Under 
fuch circumftances ftiould you have the misfortune to 
fall into difgrace, no good and honeft man will flee 
you like an undone#nd difcarded wretch, and the un- 
grateful defpot will feel there are ftill people who can 
do without him. In general it is not advifable for a 
prudent man to rely upon the friendfhip, the conftan- 
cy and attachment of the great. They will refpefl 
you while you can be ufeful to them ; but they are 
weak changelings, more inclined to believe what is 
faid to the injury than what is told to the advantage 
of their inferiours ; jand the perfon who fpeaks laft 
generally gains their credit. With moft of them, pol- 
icy and cold prudence overbalance friendlhip. They 
will rarely give you ufeful hints, through fear of being 
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involved in difficulties by you, Tfiey will leave you 
to fhift for yourfelf, when you are reduced to neceffi, 
ties in which they have implicated you. 

Avail yourfelf of their favour to animate them with 
a love qf juftice, candour, truth and benevolence ; and 
if you be really defirous of preferving their good opin- 
ion, take care they never perceive that you rejoice in 
your power over them, and that you are determined 
to eftablifli yonr principles in oppofition to theirs. 
Show them that a real regard and love for, and the 
defire of being ufeful to them, guide your fteps, and 
that you are not influenced by felfimnefs or childifh 
vanity ! But never be fo foolifh as to decline juft emol- 
uments and rewards for your ferviqes, to facrifice your 
property and rifle being fent away empty hapded when 
they ar^ tired of you. V 

Tranfad every bufmefs intrufted to you by fuperi- 
ours fo pundually, as to be capable at any time of acr 
counting for every fl:ep you have taken, or of juftify- 
ing your condufSi againfl: the calumnies of malicious 
^ccufers. 

Take charge of no bufinefs which does not belong 
to your fundion, without being requefted by your fu- 
periours to execute it. 

Avoid as much as poflible rendering the bufinefs 
of your fuperiours unpleafant^to them by a dry and 
tedious ftile. ^ 

When you are the favourite of a great man you will 
be encompafled by a multitude of envious perfons, 
who will watch your fteps ; therefore be as circum- 
fpefl: as poflible in your, conduft. While we make 
no noife in the world, people generally will do us juf- 
tice ; but as foon as you difplay your abilities to ad- 
vantage and are honoured for your accomplifliments, 
envy awakens and endeavours to humble you. 

There are always people in the palaces of the great 
who are anxious to know your influence over the 
heart and conduft of your patron. To prevent thefe 
Impudent intruder? from exploring the real ftate of 
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your affairs, and to put it put of their power of know- 
ing in what manner your patron can be prejudiced 
againft you, you muft avoid all opportunities of con- 
verfing with him in the prefence of others, on bufmefs 
or other fubjefts, with regard to which perhaps you 
differ with him in opinion. 

Be circumfpecl and cautious in recommending oth-r 
er people to the great that have a favourable opinion 
of yqur judgment and principles, and on thai account 
are ready to liften to your advice. 

Never rely upon the attachment of your creatures, 
that is to fay, of people who owe their good fortune 
to you. 

Never promife to intereft yourfelf for any one when 
you are not certain of fuccefs. 

Favour the requefts of the creatures of your fup- 
pofed enemies, as far as they are juft and reafonable. 

§ XVIII. When your patron, v/hofe favour you 
have courted while a great man and his affairs were 
in a profperous ftate, either from neceffity, civility, 
policy, or good nature, is fuddenly hurled down from 
the fummit of his grandeur j when he lofes his digni- 
ty, hisvproperty, influence or fplendour, honour and 
prudence demand of you not to degrade yourfelf fo 
much as to turn your back upon the unfortunate man, 
becaufe he can be of no further fervice to you. If he 
be deferving of your regard, you ought to difplay ad- 
ditional zeal in fhewing him that your heart is not de- 
pendent on the voice of the multitude ; if not, hu- 
manity requires you fhould, at leaft, fpare him, be- 
caufe h^ is deferted by every one, and therefore muft 
endure ill treatment in filence. For the fame reafon 
avenge yourfelf upon no perfon who has perfecuted 
and oppreffed you when he was in power ; heap rather 
coals of fire upon his head, that he may repent, and 
if poflible be corredted by your generofity. 

§ XIX. Refrslin as much as poflible from collefl:- 
ing money of the great, and people of rank and fafh- 
lon for the poor and diftreffed. They in gener«4, 
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merely give from motives of vanity, and treat you as 
if you were colledUng alms for yourfelf. Affift others 
from your own property, and give no draughts of 
charity upon others. Blame not the rich too haftily 
when he^ refufes to affift a diftreffed perfon upon your 
recommendatbn, but confider that his fituation is at- 
tended with great expences, and that he cannot be 
liberal to all$ if he wifli to be benevolent and kind to 
fome. 

§ XX. Left I fhould feem to be too fevere upon 
the rich and great, I beg to obferve that I amferfrom 
being inclined to extend my cenfure indifcriminately 
to all people of rank and fortune. It always grieves 
me to fee how affiduous our modern authors are to 
render the higher clafl'es contemptible and odious. 
Many of thefe Cynic cenfors being fo little acquainted 
with that fet of people, that it is highly impertinent in 
them to judge of their morals and manner of think- 
ing. They look with envy and malice from their gar- 
tets at the palaces of thefe favourites of Fortune, and 
are provoked when the fweet fumes of the kitchens 
of thofe that live in affluence afcend to their forry hab- 
itations, while their fcanty fare fcarcely preferves them 
from ftarving ; they are irritated, becaufe their cir- 
cumftances do not permit them to gratify their paf- 
fions like the former ; they fpeak ill of the purfe proud 
blockhead who is not as fenfible of their merits as 
themfelves, and curfe blind Fate which has diftributed 
the comforts of life with fuch a partial hand. Diffat- 
isfaftion and envy are generally the principal caufes 
which prompt them to reprefent the great and wealthy 
indifcriminately as tyrants, villains, fools, and hard 
hearted oppreffors of every good and honeft man, and 
as enemies to every thing great and noble. , S"uch a 
fanatic zeal fliall never guide my pen. Having my- 
felf been brought up in affluence and with great ex- 
pedations, I know from experience the advantages 
and difad vantages of a fafhionable education. How- 
ever, the viciffitudes of fortune which I afterwards un- 
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derwent, my refidence at court, and my coimexioh 
VBTith people of all ranks, have taught rae how neceffa- 
ry it is to inform thofe who are not comjpletely poKfh- 
ed by adverfe experience, and rarelyhear pure and im- 
partial truth, what is fo extremely neceffary for them 
to hear. Many of whom are, indeed, really good ; 
even the weaker of them have frequently many con* 
ftitutional virtues, the eflfeds of which may be far more 
beneficial to the world than the milder emotions of 
more poor and impotent mortals. They have from 
their early youth luiBcient leifure and opportunities to 
cultivate their mind, to acquire talents, to get ac- 
quainted with the world and men, and have numer- 
ous occafions to do good and tafte the pleafures of 
benevolence. Their charafter is under no reftraint, 
neither receives a wrong turn by misfortune and want, 
nor by the painful neceflity of accommodating them- 
felves to the whims of others ; and if on one fide, they 
may be eafily fpoiled by flattery, the confcioufnefs of 
• all their good aftions being taken notice of, and their 
deviations being handed down to their lateft pofteri- 
ty, is to them an additional fpur for ftriving to bei^dme 
great and accompliflied. Therefore the great m gen- 
eral are not fo bad as many think, and I know fome 
who are not at all angry with an honeft man for point- 
ing out to them the rocks on which great numbers are 
wrecked. 

§ XXI. Before I difmifs this point, I beg lefive to 
fay a few words on the converfation of the greait ambng 
themfelves. In general they fpdil one another. Thofe 
that are lefs wealthy are often emulous in imitating 
thofe that are richer, even to furpafling them in ex- 
pences. Pedple of a certain rank, however confined 
their income be, muft have their routs, their private 
concerts, their box in the opera houfe, their country 
feat, dog kennel, &c^ and living thus at a more ex- 
travagant rate than their limited circumftances can af- 
ford, they are neceffitated to be meanly parfimonious 
in points which do not immediately meet the eye of 
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the puWic, often depriving themfelves and their fami- 
lies of many of the comforts of life, running in debt, 
and leaving their tradefmeix's bills unpaid.. This is a 
folly which deferves the moft pointed cenfure, being 
produdlive of no real advantage, but tending rather to 
render them ridiculous than efteemed, and generally 
ends in total ruin. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Oh Converfation with Infermrs^ 

SECTION I. 



In the tenth chapter of this volume, we have fpok- 
en of the condufl: which mafters ought to obferve to* 
wards their fervants, and likewife how much the ob- 
fervance of the duty of the great tends to fweeten the 
life of thofe who are doomed by Fate to live in a ftate 
of dependence. I muft therefore refer my readers to 
the above chapter ; and in this place only fubjoin a 
few rules for converfation with perfons who are not 
immediately in our fervice, but from their birth, for^ 
tune and other civil relations are placed beneath us. 

§ II. Be civil and kind to thofe to whom fortune 
has not appointed fo many temporal advantages as 
have fallen to your lot, and honour real merit even 
in people of the lowed ftation. Be not, as is cuftom* 
ary with moft people of fortune and rank, kind and 
condefcending to thofe of an inferiour clafs only when 
you are in want of their fervice, and fcorn to negleft 
or treat them haughtily when you have no occafion 
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for their affiftance. Never negleft in the prefence of 
sa great perfonage, him wham in private you treat with 
friendfliip and intimacy, and be not afliamed to hon* 
our a man publicly who deferves your regard, though 
he Ihbuld poffefs neither rank, fortune, nor title. But 
beware of diftinguifliing the lower clafles merely from 
felfiflinefs and vanity, in order to obtain the applaufe 
of the multitude, and to be praifed for your, conde- 
fcenfion and aflfability. Choofe not in preference the 
fociety of people of low breeding,^ in order to be more 
honoured and flattered in their circles than you would 
be amongft your equals 'y and miftake not the imita- 
tion of the manners ^nd the language of the multitude 
for popularity and natural fimplicity. Be not kind to 
your inferiours merely to humble thereby fome man 
of rank, nor condefcending from motives; of pride in 
order to be honoured the more ; but at all times let 
juftice,' benevolence, and the fenfe of. the dignity of 
man as man, raife you above all mean prejudices and 
felfiflinefs, and efteem every one according to his 
deferts. 

§ III. Be careful that this civility and kindnefs be 
always well regulated, and never let it degenerate in- 
to eccentricity. As foon as our inferiours perceive 
they cannot poflibly be deferving of the honour vsliich 
we pay them, they are very prone to impute oilr fm- 
gular conduft either to want of fenfe, or to fufpeft its 
proceeding from ridicule or deceit, and that fome mifc 
chievous view is lurking at the bottom of it. There 
alfo is a kind 9f condefcenfion which really is extreme- 
ly cruel, as it makes the fufFering party feel that we 
befl:ow upon him merely a charitable alms of civility, 
or fuch is the air of confequenqe and fuperiority ac- 
companying our courtefy, as expofes us to the con- 
tempt and ridicule of thofe that are fenfible of their 
internal, worth. Finally, there is a kind of civility we 
frequently behold in courtiers which is highly abfurd, 
viz. fometimes they fpeak to people of an inferiour 
rank in terms which ^re quite unufual amongft men 
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V of their clafs, afluring, for inftance, people ^^^Ho nir 
\ far from being accurtomed to fuch Wgh phrales, * that 
^ they are their devoted fervants ;' * that they are provd 
of their company ;* * that they are fupremely happy 
to fee them/ &c. They imagine their empty jstrgon 
to be the only generally adopted language, and there- j 
by frequently render themfelves contemptible and faf- i 
pefted.. The great art of converfing properly with 
men confifts, as we have obferved at the commence- ; 
ment of this little work, in ftudying the tone of every 
Ibdety ; and in the ability of applying this know/edge 
as occaiion requires. 

§ IV. Be not too intimate with people who have 
not had a polite education ! They are very apt to abofe 
our kindnefs, to make unreafonable demands, and 
to grow impudent. Therfore treat ;every one as he 
deferves, and honour no perfon more than he can 
hear. 

§ V. Do not revenge yourfelf upon your inferiours 
when fortune turns the fcales in your favour, becaufe 
they neglefted you while you experienced indiflFerent 
cir(;umftances, and courted the fmiles of your power- 
ful enemies.- Confider that fuch people frequently are 
reduced to the. neceflity of cringing and paying hom- 
age !to the great, to enablp them to get through the 
world and to provide for their families ; that few of 
them have had fuch ail education as animates man 
with a due fenfe of certain delicate feelings and facri- 
fices, that all mortals are aduated more or lefs by 
felf-intereft, and thofe that are more polifhed only dif- 
guife more adroitly than the reft. 

'§ VI. Never delude your inferiours who apply for 
your proteSion, recommendation or affiftance by de- 
. ceitful hopes, empty promifes, and vain confola- 
. tions, as is the cuftom of many people of rank, who, 
to get rid of the petitioners, or to be celebrated for 
thdr kindnefs, or from a want of firmnefs, load every 
client with fweet words and promifes, but as foon as 
he has left them, recollect not a fyllable of his requcft. 
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The poor niaa in confequence haftens home elated 
with hope, flatters himfelf to have put his affairs in 
the beft train, negleds all other means which he might 
apply to accomplifli his aim, and afterwards feels him- 
felf doubly unfortunate on finding how lamentably he 
was miftaken. 

§ VII. Affift thofe that are in want ! Proted thofe 
that implore your afltftance and kindnefs fo far as juC* 
tic5e permits ; but take care of being fo weak as to be 
incapable of refufing a requeft. This produces two 
very lamentable confequences, in the firft inffance, peo- 
ple of mean, principles will abufe your weaknefs and 
load you with obligations, labours and cares which are 
too heavy for your heart, your ability or your purfe, 
or which force you to be uniuft to others who are le& 
intruding ; and then you will frequently be obliged 
to break your word, becaufe you promife more than 
you can perform. A man who poffeffes a fufficient 
fliare of firmnefs muft alfo have the courage to give a 
denial, and when from weighty reafons he does it in 
SI kind an inoffenfive manner, and is known befides as 
a benevolent man who delights in afllfting others, he 
will create no enemies by ading agreeable to his judg- 
ment. It is impoflible to pleafe all people, but when 
we a£t confidently and prudently the better clafs, at 
leaft, will not millake our real charaflier. Weaknefs 
is far from being good nature, and it is wrong to call 
a man unfeeling and hard hearted, becaufe he refufes 
what he cannot reafonably grant. 

§ VIII. Expeft not thofe that are doomed to move 
in a humble ftate, fhould poffefs a high degree of poli- 
ture and mental illumination. Never contribute any 
thing to overftrain their mental faculties, and to fiU* 
their head with notions which would render them dit • 
fatisfied with their fituation and imbitter the labours 
of their calling.^ The beft illumination of the under- 
ftanding is . that which teaches us to be fatisfied with 
pur fituation, to be ufeful in the fphere in which we 
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mdVe, and aflive to perform the duties of our fta-» 
tion. All the reft is nonfenfe and leads to certain 
ruin. 

§ IX. Treat thofe that are fubjeft to you kindly^ 
without giving up your authority. It is dangerous to 
fuffer thofe that are bound to obey us, rendering thenl-< 
felves indifpenfably neceffary to us ; and the chief of 
a department who muft rely upon thofe that are fub- 
jedl to him, either from his being unable or not dif- 
pofed to work, renders himfelf ridiculous, becaufe he 
has not fufEcient authority and courage to remind evea 
an obftinate or negleftful clerk of his duty, and there- 
fore muft be fatisfied'with whatever he thinks proper 
to do or ne^eft. Many people however, even in fo- 
dal circles, count too much upon the effeds which an 
affumed folemn fenatorial mein, a certain ftiff feriouf- 
ntfs, a large wig and fimilar external badges of their 
funftion are to produce. A certain degree of dignity is 
very ufeful in all fituations of life ; but mere fliew of 
ftatelinefs cannot itnpofe upon the people, particularly 
in our enlightened times ; and refped and obedience 
are eafier inforced by the internal worth of him who 
commands, when he behaves without reftraint and 
ftiff fblemnity to thofe that are fubjed to him. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
On Converfation with People of Fajhion^ 

SECTION I. 

The tone which prevails ambngfl people of fafliion 
is, alas ! imitated by all thofe that have any claim to 
polite manners, and at prefent, is unfortunately of fuch 
a complexion as produces the moft baneful influence 
on the morals and happinefs of men. A total devia- 
tion from the amiable fimplicity of nature, an indif- 
ference to the firft and fweeteft ties of humanity, de- 
rifion of innocence, purity, and the moft facred feel- 
ings ; with infipidity of condufl:, lofs of every charac- 
teriftical feature, want of deep and really ufeful know- 
ledge, impudence, flippancy, garrulity^ inconfequence, 
dependence on the folly of others, indifference to all 
that is good, noble and great, luxury, intemper- 
ance, unchafliity, effeminacy, alBFedation, inconftancy, 
thoughtleflhefs, abfurd pride, empty fliew, bad econo- 
my, a third after rank and titles, prejudices of all forts, 
dependence on the nods of defpots and haughty pro- 
teftors, flavifli fneaking to obtain fome advantage, flat- 
tery to thofe whofe afliftance is wanted, and a total 
neglefl: of thofe that cannot be of ufe however defery- 
ing they be, difregard of the moft facred duties and 
obligations as foon as they fquare not. with defigned 
purpofes, falfity, faithleflhefs, deceit, perfidy, tale-bear-. 
Jng, cabals, malicious joy at the misfortunes of bet- 
ters, calumny, hunting after domeftic anecdotes, ridi- 
culous airs, cuftoms and habits ; thefe are the ftudies 
in which men and women of the fafhionable world 
accompliih thenifelves ! Wherever this tone prevails 
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real merit is overlooked, and but too frequently tfam- 
pled upon, opprefled, checked and ridiculed by fhal- 
Idw geniufes. An infipid man of fafhion is never 
more elated than when he has an opportunity of hum- 
bling the man of acknowledged merit, whofe fuperi- 
ority he is feelingly fenfible of; or when he can fur- 
J)rife him in the breach of a conventional rule of po- 
lite breeding, or fpeak a language to him which he 
does not underftand, and thereby perplex and place 
him in an unfavourable point of view. It likewife af- 
fords the higheft degree of pleafure to a fafhionable 
female to ridicule an honeft woman of innate worth 
in one of her diffipated circles. -All this we muft ex^ 
pefl: if we mix with people of this clafs. We muft 
not, however, be vexeid when any thing of that kind 
happens to us ; for fliould we regard it- much, we may 
bid farewell to the hope of ever enjoying a moment's 
peace, and may be certain of being conftantly.tor-. 
mented by nurnberlefs paffions, particularly ambitbn 
and vanity* There are, however, three means by 
which we may obviate thefe inconveniences, viz. By 
having no intercourfe at all with the great v^orld ; or 
if obligated to mix with fafhionable companies, by 
taking no notice of the follies to which they are ad- 
difted ; or finally, by ftudying the tone of thefe ex- 
traordinary beings, and accommodating ourfelves to 
it fo far as we can do it without denying our charac-i 
ter. 

§ II. If your fituation render it not abfolutely ne- 
ceffary for you to mix with the great world, I advife 
ypu to (hun that theatre of fplendid mifery, and thofe 
noify pleafures which corrupt and ruin the mind and 
the body. To live in peaceful domeftic retirement, 
and in the fociety of a few generous, fenfible and 
cheerful friends, dedicating ypur life to your deftina- 
tion, your duties, the fcienccs and innocent recrea- 
tions, and participating now and then wjith prudent 
moderation of public amufements, and frequenting 
great and mixed companies only to gather new pic- 
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tures for the imagination, and to obliterate the difa- 
greeable fenfations which famenefs produces ; this is 
a life truly and emphatically worthy of a wife man. 
And in verity, it is more frequently in our power to 
avoid fafhionable circles than we commonly think. 
Fear of men, a mean complaifance to people of indif- 
ferent talents, vanity, weaknefs, and a propenfity to 
imitate others, are frequently the principal caufes which 
aftuate many an amiable man to idle away his hours 
in companies which, in fa£t, do not accord with his 
head or heart, where difguft and dulnefs often feize 
him, and various mean paffions creep into his foul and 
fport with his peace. In that cafe, however, we mufl: 
not only be independent with regard to our focial re- 
lations, but alfo have courage to adl upon firm prin- 
ciples, and dif»egard what others fay of our fingu- 
larity. 

§ III. But if we be obligated or defire to live in the 
great world, and are not quite certain whether we (hall 
be capable of afTuming the tone which prevails in it, 
it will be prudent in us to remain faithful to that mode 
of conduct and turn of mind which we have derived 
from nature and education. Nothing is more abfiy:(^ 
than imperfeftly copying the manners of the fafhiona- 
ble world ; and it is highly difgufting to behold the 
painful efforts of an honefl citizen and a fimple coun- 
try 'Squire in perfonating the French petit maiire^ or 
in imitating the confequential gravity of the Statef- 
man ; or to obferve thofe that have but an imperfefl: 
knowledge of foreign languages, IJMEe every opportu- 
nity of fpeaking an outlandifh jargon. Such people 
want only to render themfelves ridiculous ; whereas 
an unaffeded and natural conduQ:, drefs and deport- 
ment, though it fhould not be immediately the mode, 
or after the newefl fafhipn, will gain you regard even 
in the giddy circles of folly, and procure you, if not 
an happy, at leafl an undiflurbed life. Be therefore 
limple in your drefs and manners, ferious, njpdeftj ci- 
t 
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vil, unoffending and fincere. Talk not too much, noi* 
of fubjefts with which you are not fufficiently acquaint- 
ed, nor in a language of which you have only a fuper- 
ficial knowledge, provided the perfon with whom you 
converfe underfltands your mother tongue. Behave 
with dignity and franknefs, without being rude and 
impertinent, and no one will teaze you. You will 
not indeed be diflinguiihed much ; but let not this 
make you uneafy. Betray no perplexity nor anxiety 
when m a large company if no perfon fpeak to you. 
You lofe nothing by it, but may give vent to your 
meditation, and make many ufeful remarks without 
being defpifed ; nay, but may even be feared without 
being hated. 

People who in their youth have afted a confpicu- 
ous part at court and in great cities, ^nd have after- 
wards retired and chofen a fimpler way of life, are 
very apt to forget that we muft not negleft keeping 
up with the prevailing fpirit of the times. However, 
the inceffant changes of tafte and fancy render this 
xmpoflible, if we do not continue floating along upon 
the ocean of life with the whole fafliionable fleet. 
Thence we frequently happen to be out of humour 
t^rhen we fee that we are neglefted, that younger, and 
fometimes very infignificant perfons take the lead, and 
that they as well as their admirers fcarcely deign to 
look at us, and merely pay us attention out of civility. 
It is incredible how often this can fliake the peace of 
fenfible people (for even they are. riot always free from 
vanity ;) how it am four their temper, caufe them to 
appear in a verjWnfavourable light when they have 
bufmefs to tranfaft, or fruftrate the objeO: of a long 
journey, and incur heavy expenfes ; whereas good 
humour and wit flow in an irrefiftible and enrapturing 
ftream, when we fee that we are honoured, beloved 
and treated with attention. Thofe who have moved 
In fafliionable circles for a long feries of years will nev- 
er be reduced to perplexities of that fort ; foy they 
have acquired a habit of coUeding themfelves quickly. 
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tod of finding out immediately what language is mofl 
applicable 4 whereas thofe good people who have had 
no opportunity of attaining to this degree of refine- 
ment, ought to ponder well what has been advanced 
at the beginning of this Seftion. 

§ IV. Thofe that live conftantly in the great world 
will do well to ftudy the prevailing tone, and to ac- 
commodate themfelves to its external cuftoms. The 
former is not difficult, and the latter can be done with- 
out producing a bad influence on our charafter. 
Therefore never diftinguifh yourfelf by an antiquated 
drefs or manner ; nor omit paying a proper regard to 
your age, rank, and property in complying with the 
tone of the circle in which you move ; but even avoid 
copying the ridiculous eccentricities of individual fools, 
or the tranfient faftiions of the moment. Make your- 
felf properly acquainted with the language of your 
fafliionable connexions, with the manner of conduft- 
ing themfelves towards each other, and of the con- 
ventional laws which are eftabliflied in ther focieties ; 
but never aft inconfiftently with your innate dignity, 
your charadter, or truth. 

§ V. It is impoflible to give general rules how far 
a man of honour msy proceed in imitating the man- 
ners of people of famion. A judicious and honeft 
man will be beft able to judge from his fituation, tem- 
per, and the voice of his confcience, how far he ought 
to go. I Ihall therefore only obferve, that we are not 
bound to attack innocent follies which we are not in- 
clined to imitate ; arid that we muft fometimes comply 
with indifferent cuftoms which hai« no particular in- 
fluence upon the charadler, as this frequently enables 
us to do more good than we fhould otnerwife be ca- 
pable of performing. 

There are alfo faihions in literature and in the arts, 
in Certain amufements and plays, in the applaufe which 
fome finger, inftrumental performer, author, preach- 
er, painter, tailor, or hair-dreffer undefervedly earns 
T 2 . 
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from the fafliionable multitude, and it would be injti« 
dicious as well as loft labour to attempt oppofing that 
rage. In fuch cafes it is moft prudent to wait quietly 
till the prevailing folly muft give way to a new one. 
There ^are fafliions in the ufe of medicine, to which 
people of rank think themfelves obliged to ful:)Diit.^ 
Smile filently at fuch follie^, and comply with them 
as far as it can be done without endangering your 
health : at leaft, make yourfelf acquainted with fuch 
fialhions, left you Ihould offend againft them in your 
difcourfes. You will provoke the refentment of all 
your fafliionable friends, if you cenfure a theatrical 
nymph whofe fhrill and unharmonious notes are ad- 
mired by the great world as angelic ftrains ; or if you 
call a book a pitiful compofition while its author is 
acknowledged as a great genius. You will meet with 
a very unpleafant reception if you fpeak of religious 
fubjeSs to a lady, who has juft commenced the peri- 
od in which fafluon requires fhe fhould be a freethink- 
er ; for this has alfo its laws, which are fixed by fafli- 
ion. Young men begin to grow old in their twenti- 
eth year, to affociate with old experienced men, and 
to afTume a folemn and philofophical air in company ; 
but when they verge towards the age of forty^ they 
grow young sfgain, fport with fprighdy girls, &c. — 
all this we muft obferve and take our meafures ac- 
cordingly, 

§ VI. As for the reft, I muft confefs that the tone 
which at prefent prevails pretty generally amongft our 
young men of rank and faftiion, is far from being com- 
mendable. Many of them are extremely ruftic and 
difagreeable in their conduft, and feem to think that 
it is the charafteriftic prerogative of the higher claffes 
to trample upon all rules of modefty, civility, and de- 
corum, to be impudent in company, impolite to the 
hdies, to ftare them out of countenance, and to be un- 
obliging and rude to ftrangers and foreigners j to neg- 
ka their perfon, to drefs in a moft ridiculous manner, 
to walk negligently and without grace, to fwear like 
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a trooper, to ridicule religion, to feafon their language 
with lowland uncouth epithets, and to be ignorant of 
all faiences. This may, perhaps, recommend them to 
their fellow-bears, but iiF they knew how much they 
degrade themfelves by their fafbionable rufticity in the 
eyes of every well bred man, and how much their 
company is loathed by all women of fenfe and real 
elegance, they would blufli at their total want of ur- 
banity, and be aihamed to ihdw their face in polite 
circles. 

§ VII. If you wifli to live comfortably in the great 
world, defpife not every thing which owes its value to 
common confent and cuftom only. Scorn not indif- 
criminately titles, badges of honour, fplendour, and 
external ornaments ; but on the other hand, do not 
imagine they have any intrinfic value. There are in- 
(lances in which fuch badges, however vain they be in 
themfelves, may procure you, if not effential advanta- 
ges, at leaft comforts which are not to be defpifed. 
You may laugh fecretly at all thefe follies, but beware 
of ridiculing them publicly ! In a word, do not dif- 
tinguifli yourfelf too much from thofe with whom you 
mull live i It is not only prudent, but a duty to com- 
ply with the manners and cuftoms of the ftation we 
have chofen, as far as it is confident with the princi- 
ples of honour and probity. Neither expeft in this 
fuWunary world to be always efteemed for your in- 
trinfic worth ; but be fatisfied when you are regarded 
as a fenfible and agreeable man, and recoUedt that but 
few are clear fighted enough to form a juft notion of 
thofe private virtues and abilities, which alone ought 
to be the principal fources of general efteem. Take 
the world as it is, and be affured that fetting up for a 
reformer of its numerous follies is not only an un- 
grateful and ufelefs attempt, but alfo a certain mean 
of unidng fools and knaves againfl your peace and 
. happinefs. 

§ ' VIII. However, if you be defirous of being look- 
ed upon as a judicious and agreeable man, you muft 
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not render your connexions too fenfible of yourbeing 
formed of better materials than thofe brainlefs idlers. 
The man who poffeffes fuperiour judgment and a more 
than common degree of probity, will be incapable of 
getting entirely out of the reach of envy, calumny and 
afperfion, which prevail but too much in the great 
world, as it is called, although he Ihould be ever fo 
pundual in accommodating himfelf to the cuftoms 
and manners by which the fafliionable circles diftin- 
guifli themfelves ; for it is impoflible that thofe who 
have no intrinfic value fhould be capable of appreciat- 
ing the innate worth of a truly eftimable man. I 
Would therefore advife.you not to regard the opinion 
thefe fafliionable triflers have formed of you, and above 
all things^ not to betray the vexation their filly con- 
duit towards you excites in your mind, becaufe this 
would ferve only to render them more daring, and 
deprive you totally of all focial comforts. Purfue your 
way firmly, aft agreeably to your own principles, and 
then let fools talk till they are tired. 

§ IX. The principle with which we opened this 
book, viz. that our pretenfions are generally the ftand^ 
ard by whjfeh others judge of our merits or demerits^ 
is of peculiar confequence in converfation with the 
great world. Aft therefore with franknefs, fliow con- 
fidence in yourfelf, and that you are certain of what 
you advance. Be careful not to let your connexions 
even fufpeft that it is poflible you could be flighted, 
or that others could be afliamed of being connefted 
with you, or find the time hdavy in your company. 
People of fafliion commonly proportion the civility 
and attention which they fliow us, to the external 
marks of efl:eem 'with which we are treated by the 
higher circles. Therefore endeavour to obtain the 
good opinion of people of confequence ; ftrive to ac-p 
quire a certain degree of dignity and eafe which is 
obtainable only by praftice, and confifl:s chiefly in a 
tranquil, difpaffionate, decent and confiftent conduft,, 
which feems to be habitual, and which we can nev^ 
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acquire if our vanity be conftantly in queft of oppor- 
tunities to fliine, and if the applaufe of our own heart 
be not of more value to us than all the empty admi- 
ration with which fhallow gefiiufes may honour us. 

§ X. Proportion your condufl: towards people of 
fafliion and quality conformably to their treatment of 
you ; for this clafs of people are very apt to take the 
riloft unwarrantable liberties with thofe that betray the 
lead folieitude of ingratiating themfelves into their fa- 
vour. Therefore return haughtinefs for haughtinefs, 
coolnefs for coolnefs, and civility for civility ; but be 
careful of never giving more than you receive. The 
obfervance of this rule of prudence is attended with 
many advantages. Moft people of fafliion are like a 
reed which is moved by the wind. As they have but 
little confcioufnefs of innate dignity j their whole ex- 
iftence depends upon their external charaften ^phey 
will cling to you while they fee you are refpe£ted ; 
but if you do not make the infipid triflers of either 
fex your friends by means of flattery and complaifance, 
feme vile afperfer will foon contrive to flander you, 
, and no fooner will his defamation get abroad, than 
thefe fervile flaves of the public opinion will watch the 
^ impreflSon which it makes on the world, and when it 
takes root, immediately carry their heads fome inches 
higher towards you. If this fliould make you uneafy 
and anxious, and you continue to treat them as peo- 
ple whofe friendlhip you wifli to preferve, they will 
grow more impudent and contribute to fpread the af- 
perfion farther, and caufe you to experience greater 
vexation. But if you repel the firfl: that treats you 
with coolnefs on that account, by a contemptuous 
look, he will fliart back, tremble for his own charac- 
ter, take care not to utter an unfavourable fentence 
againfl: you, and bow to the man whom he fuppofes 
to be fure of a powerful fecret proteftion, becaufe he 
ftands his ground fo firmly and is fo indiflPerent to the 
all blefling voice of the fafliionable populace. Return 
him twofold the contempt which he dares to difplay 
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to you, and let no kind and civil expreflions enfnarc 
you, until he pr6ve that he is fenfible of the fiUinefs 
of his conduft. I myfelf, who have ceafed afpiring 
to the honour of fliining in the great world, uniform- 
ly obferve in this matter no fettled fyftem, but am al- 
ways ruled by my^difpofition of mind and humour. 
Being accuftomed to give vent to the genuine effyfions 
of my heart, animated with warmth for every thing 
that can be called attachment and friendfhip, and lefs 
anxious of being diflinguifhed than beloved, am dif- 
treffed (I do not blufh to confefs it) and vexed when- 
ever I am treated coolly by thofe of whom I have a 
favourable opinion. But at times I treat this matter 
lefs ferioufly, and in fome inftances, am even highly 
diverted at hearing that the idle public amufes itfelf at 
the expence of fuch an infignificant individual as my- 
felf, and that its arrows happen to hit a man who 
ferves in the great world only as a volunteer, and wifh- 
es for no promotion in it. However, I muft confefs, 
that this conduft of mine, which is the confequence 
of my temper, is by no means prudent. The bed 
method you can choofe to defeat the purpofes of fuch 
calumnious reports, i? not to difplay the leaft vexation 
on their account, to converfe with no one about them j 
and then the idle tale will be forgotten in a (hort time^ 
whereas any other method will only ferve to make 
bad worfe. 

§ XL Be civil and polite in your external conduft. 
People who are in the habit of frequenting the palaces 
of the great and fafhionable circles, muft accuftom 
themfelves to endure and to be civil to many perfons 
whom they cannot efteem ; and befides, we do not 
mix with the great world to contrafl: bonds of friend- 
fhip, but only to fee cheerful company. Whenever 
it promifes to be ufeful, or at leaft to rfrengthen your 
authority, or when you can expeft to render yourfelf 
feared by thofe whom you cannot otherwife check, it 
will be prudent in you to make your dignity refpeft- 
ed, and to affume an air of noble pride towards the 
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conceited blockhead who dares to aflail you by his 
ribaldry, and thereby make him afraid to* ridicule or 
abufe you. Such fervile fouls tremble at the fuperi- 
ority which they perceive in a fenfible and determined 
man ; this, however, muft not degenerate into arro- 
gance or ruftic pride. You may occafionally tell thefe 
people the truth ; yet without heat and rudenefs con- 
fute their flat and lame judgments by cool and folid 
arguments, when circumftances render it prudent; 
check the torrent of their afperfions when they flan- 
der an honefl: man, and oppofe manly firmnefs to their 
low and fneaking infmuations ; but carefully avoid 
joking familiarly with them, or giving vent to genuine 
humour, left: you fliould utter a word that is liable to 
be mifapplied and perverted. 

§ XII. In general it is not advlfable to fpeak the 
warm and genuine language of the heart in the great 
world ; as it is not und^erflood there. Therefore talk 
not in fafliionable circles of pure, fweet and fimple 
domefl:ic pleafures ; for they are myflieries to the great 
world. Have a proper command over your counte- 
nance, left it fliould betray fentiments which ought to 
be kept concealed in the inmoft recefles of your heart. 
People of fafliion and quality are frequently more ex- ' 
pert in the art of reading the language of the counte- 
nance than written characters ; as it generally confti- 
tutes the fole obje£t of their ftudy. Intruft none of 
them with your private concerns. Be careful not on- 
ly how you fpeak^ but alfo how you hear ; left you 
fliould be involved in difagreeable difficulties. 

§ XIII. We have obferved already in a former place, 
that our conduQ: in the great world ought to be mod- 
ified according to our .individual fituation, and that 
meafures which are of the laft importance for one per- 
fon may be of no confideration at all for another. A 
man who wiflies not only to live and to be refpe^ed^ 
but alfo to obtain fome authority in it, muft truly ftudy 
his part with additional diligence. It may be of the 
higheft importance to him either to fide jvith the 
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the benefit of millions, when it is called forth, put in 
circulation by the ftamp of common confent and gen- 
erally acknowledged, particularly by thofe who can 
judge of the fterling worth of merit and efteem it. 
It is therefore to be wifhed, that many people would 
not declaim fo violently againft the genuine fine tone 
of the great world. It teaches us to pay fome atten- 
tion to thofe trifling a£ts of politenefs which fweeteu 
life and render it more agreeable. It excites in us at- 
tention to the windings and turnings of the human 
heart, Iharpens our fpirit of obfervation, and accuf- 
toms us to live with people of all defcriptions without 
either offending them or being offended. The real 
man of the world, who is alfo an honeft man, truly 
deferves our regard ; and we need not fly into a de- 
fert, or bury ourfelves in our iludy, to claim the name 
of a philofopher. I muft even confefs, that all our 
learning and knowledge of men cojiefted from books, 
is of no ufe, unlefs our literary dufl have been rubbed 
off in the great world, t therefore advife every young 
man who has an honourable ambition, a thirft for 
knowledge of men and of the world, and a defire of 
being ufeful and aftive, to ftep for fome time upon 
the greater theatre, fliould it be only for the purpofi? 
of coUefting matter for obfervation, which in his old 
age will employ his mind, and enable him to give fa- ' 
lutary advice to his children and grand children, who ' 
may perhaps, be deftined to feek their fortune at courts 
and in great cities. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

On Converfatibn with Clergymen* 

SECTION I. 

It cannot be denied that it is highly ufeful and in- 
ftruftive to be in habits of converfation with Clergy- 
men who are zealoufly devoted to their facred calling, 
whofe underftanding and will have been purified by 
the influence of the amiable doftrines of Chrift, who 
are devoutly bent upon truth and virtue, and add vig* 
our to their words by their own example ; who are 
friends, benefaftors and counfellors of their congre- 
gations, and popular, warm and cordial in their fer- 
mons; who by modefty, meeknefs, fimplicity, tem- 
perance and dHintereftednefs, diftinguifh themfelves a^ 
worthy followers of the Apoftles, are tolerant to other 
feds, paternal and indulgent to the erring, no enemies 
to innocent hilarity, and good, tender and wife fathers 
in their domeftic circle. However, not all fervants 
of the church refemble this charming pidure. Men 
without education and manners, devoid of found rea- 
fon and erudition, frequently intrude themfelves into 
the fervice of the church, and blockheads but too of- 
ten contrive to obtain the moll valuable livings, either 
through family intfereft or by way of purchafe, or by 
mean cunning and artifice. Minifters of that defcrip- 
tion are generally flaves to the mod fordid avarice, or 
devoted to all manner of extravagance j being covet- 
ous, voluptuous, intemperate in eating and drinking, 
vile adulators of the great and rich, overbearing and 
proud to their inferiors, 'envious and jealous of their 
equals, and commonly the principal caufe of fpread- 
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ing contempt for our holy religion. They look up- 
on religion as a dry fcience, and upon their fundions 
as a lucrative trade. In the country they rufticate, 
abandon themfelves to lazinefs and fluggifh eafe, 
and complain of the burdens of their office, when 
they are obliged to lull their auditors afleep by the 
mechanical recital of their fterile, dogmatical fophifms, 
or of fermons made by mercenary hirelings. They 
liunt after prefents and legacies ; their ambition is 
without bounds, and their fpiritual pride, defpotifm 
and third for dominion know.no limits. Zeal for re- 
ligion ferves them as a cloak for their paffions and fe- 
cret vices ; orthodoxy, implicit faith and the honour of 
God are their (hield, when they intend to perfecute the 
innocent and peaceable citizen who diftinguiflies be- 
tween religion and theology, refufes to flatter the 
priefthood, and to facrifice at the fhrine of their pride 
and covetoufnefs. Their vengeance is dreadful and 
infatiable ; their hatred againfl thofe that refufe to fub- 
mit to their iron fceptre, or to be filent about their 
crimes, is ruthlefs. Their vanity is greater than that 
of an antiquated coquette. They fneak into houfes 
and families to meddle with matters which do not con- 
cern them, to create difcord and to fifli in troubled 
waters. Their fermons, difcourfes and geftures are 
anathemas and menaces againft the followers of differ- 
ent feds, and all thofe that have the misfortime not 
to be capable of believing what they frequently do not 
believe themfelves, but teach, only becaufe it fetches 
money. They are watchful fpies upon the faults of 
their neighbours, exaggerate them, and when they 
dare not do it publicly, operate fecretly upon others, 
or affume the maik of humility, hypocrily and zeal 
for piety and good morals, to gain the weaker for their 
party, by infmuating complaints of the wickednefs of 
the age, and by rendering the wifer and bettfer man 
fufpeSed of the multitude. 

§ 11. As many of the lefs vicious, and even fome of 
the wifer and better ecclefiafUcs are addidcd to one or 
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taore of thefe defedls ; as for inftance, to fpiritual 
pride, intolerance, dogmatical prejudice, covetoufnefs 
or revenge ; it will be highly ufeful to obferve fome 
rules of prudence in converfation with all people of 
this clafs, which may be applied indifcriminately. I 
would therefore advife my readers to avoid giving 
them any opportunity to decry them as heretics and 
freethinkers, to forbear difcourfing in mixed compa- 
nies on religious fubjefts, and to be very careful of 
not dropping a word in the prefence of an ecclefiaftic, 
that could be mifinterpreted as an attack upon any 
theological fyftem or religious ceremony. It is alfo 
prudent to frequent the parifh church, even if the dif- 
courfes of the regular preachers fhould not contribute 
much to promote our devotion, left we fhould afford 
opportunity of being charged with indifference to re- 
ligion, or fet a bad example to the weak and unin- 
fbrmed. 

Never ridicule a clergyman in company^ how much 
caufe foever he may afford for it ; for the facred func- 
tion of this clafs or men deferves much confideration, 
and it would be unjuft to reflefl: upon the whole or- 
der becaufe fome individuals of it difgrace the holy 
office with which they are intrufted ; the contempt of 
religion which, alas ! is fpreading but too rapidly, is 
alfo very much promoted by ridiculous refleftions up- 
on its minifters, and this alone ought to be a fufficient 
motive for every fincere well wifher of the State to 
refrain from all fcurrilous animadverfions upon the 
clergy. 

Therefore treat the clergy with every external mark 
of refpeft ; offend none of their order, and take par- 
ticular care not to be deficient in fhewing them every 
civility and politends to which their fundion intitles 
fliem. 

Avoid, as much as poflible, ufmg a clergyman of 
the common clafs as a cofident in your domeftic con- 
cerns and other affairs of importance, if you.be not 
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perfedly convinced of the goodnefs of his principles? 
and keep every one at a proper diftance that intrudes 
himfelf upon you as an advifer unfolicited. 



CHAPTER XX. 
On Converfaiion with Men of Letters and Artijis. 



SECTION I. 

If the epithet literati were not as common in our 
times as that of gentleman ; if we called none men of 
learning but fuch as cultivate their mind by realizing 
ufeful knowledge, and applying it to the improvement 
of their heart ; in fhort, if we diftinguiflied none by 
that honourable name but thofe that by the cultiva- 
tion of the arts and fciences have been rendered wifer, 
better and more aftive for the happinefs of mankind, 
I fhould then have no occafion to write a particular 
' Chapter on converfatioh with men of that defcription ; 
as there cannot be any neceflity for rules of converf- 
Ing with the wife and the good. To liften to the fage 
inltruftions which flow from the lips of a man of this 
charafter, to fix our attention upon his conduft, and 
to regar4 it as an example worthy our imitation ; to 
hear truth of him, and to follow its dilates j this is 
a happinefs, the enjoyment of which needs not to be 
learnt after rules. But as now-a-days every miferable 
poetafter, compilator, joumalift, collector of anec- 
dotes, tranflator, plagiarift, and in general every one 
that abufes the uncommon indulgence of the public, 
by writing whole volumes of nomenfe, and repeating 
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what others have written before him mucli better an4 
with more elegance than he is capable of, calls him- 
felf a man of learning ; as the fciences are not valued 
by the degree of their utility for the world, but after 
the ever changing and puerile ftate of the reading pop- 
ulace, as every fpeculative trifle is called wifdom, and 
every produftion of a feverifh imagination fubHme ; 
as the man who with his fingers draws from an in- 
ftrument a medley of falfe accords, without either con- 
nexion or expreffion, is called a profeffor of mufic, 
and he that can put black fpots divided in certain di- 
vifions upon paper, is honoured with the name of a 
compofer : as this is the cafe in our times, it will cer- 
tainly be expefted that I fliould fay a few words on 
the converfation with fuch people, and point out fome 
rules which we muft obferve, if we wifh not to be 
looked upon as men who are deftitute of tafte and 
knowledge. 

§ II. Judge not of the moral charafter of the man 
of learning by his writings ; for the author appears but 
too frequently widely different from what he is in na* 
itira. And, indeed, we ought not to blame him for 
it. When we are at the writing delk where we can 
choofe the moft tranquil moments, when our mind is 
not agitated by tempefluous palSons, it is very eafy to 
write down the moft excellent moral precepts, which 
afterwards in the real world, where furprife, opportu- 
nity and feduftion affail us in every direftion, are not 
fo eafy to be executed. We ought, therefore, not to 
imagine that the preacher of virtue will always be 
found a pattern for imitation ; but we (hould confider 
that he is a frail mortal as well as ourfelves, and at 
leaft to thank him for cautioning us againft faults, 
though he fliould not have firmnefs enough to avoid 
them himfelf J and it would be unjuft were we to tax 
him on that account with hypocrify. On the other 
hand, we fliould alfo be very much miftaken were we 
to think that all the fine principles which an author 
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puts in the mouth of the charafters of his creation ^tA 
his own ; and it would be an a£t of injuftice were yve 
to conclude that a writer is a villain, a niun or a mifan^ 
thrope, becaufe his luxuriant imagination has prompt-^ 
ed him to reprefent a bad charader in an amiable 
light, to draw a voluptuous fcene in lively colours, or 
to lafh the follies of his age in fevere and bitter terms. 
He would certainly do better in not giving way to the 
wild fire of his imagination ; neverthelefs he may be 
a good man : I know authors who have reprefented 
the moft horrid villanies with ftriking truth, and not- 
withftanding this difplay the greateft probity and meek* 
nefs in their aftions ; I alfo know fatyrifts whofe heart 
overflows with charity and benevolence. We com- 
mit another fort of injuflice againft authors and artifts, 
if we expeft that they fhould talk in common conver* 
fation nothing but wifdom and learning. The man 
who difcotirfes with the greateft volubility of fome art, 
poflefTes not always on that account the moft intimate 
knowledge of it ; it is alfo by no means agreeable^ 
and favours much of pedantry, if people conftantly 
fpeak of their favourite occupations. We go into 
company to be diverted, and to hear others fpeak as 
well as ourfelves* It is not every one that pofleffes 
fuch prefence of mind as to be enabled to converfe 
with dignity and precifion in the buftle of a nume* 
rous company when he is furprifed by impertinent 
queftions j even on thofe fubjefts of which he has the 
cleareft notions when in his folitary ftudy. We like-*, 
wife frequently mix in companies where the difpofiuon 
of the people is fo different from our own, as in the 
firft moments to render it impoffible to colled our- 
felves fo thoroughly as to give a proper anfwer to their 
queftions. Befides, the learned have their humours 
as well as others^ and are not always equally difpofed 
for fcientific or other converfations which require deep 
reflexion. It may alfo occur that the company in 
which a man of learning may be placed do not pleafe 
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fcience would be thrown away upon them. 

Some years ago, when the celebrated Abbe Raynal 
was in Germany, I was invited by a friend to meet 
him at his houfe, where a great number of Curious la- 
dies and gentlemen had aflembled to admire him, and 
to be admired in return. He feemed not to b^ dif* 
pofed for either, and I muft confefs I was not pleafed 
With his converfation. The whole company were 
provoked and embittered againft him for having dif* 
appointed their expeftations, and fome even went fo 
far as to maintain, that this either was not the cele^ 
brated Abbe Raynal, or it was impoffible that he could 
be the real author of the excellent works publiflied 
under his name. 

It is highly difgraceful to oiir age, that fq many pre- 
tenders to criticifm make it their praftice to coUeft 
fcandalous anecdotes of good authors, and of men in 
general who have acquired a literary fame, to deprive 
them of the public regard which they enjoy ; for this 
is extremely detrimental to the literary world, and 
imbitters the life of thofe who^ on account of their tal- 
ents, are entitled to general indulgence, and may juft- 
ly expefl: every encouragement from a generous 
public. 

If an author or artift be fond of fpeaking of his 
' profeffion, we ought not to blame him for itw The 
fatal polyhiftory, the rage of being thought to know 
fomething of every thing, and to be aftiamed of con* 
feffing that there exifts any thing upon which we are 
not capable of reafoning, is not very honourable to 
our age : and if it be tedious to hear a man turn ev- 
ery difcourfe upon his favourite objed, it is highly re- 
volting to hear a heedlefs talker decide arrogantly up- 
on matters which are far beyond the reach of his un- 
derftanding ; to hear, for inftance, the clergfttan rant 
On politics j the lawyer on the theatre, the phyfician on 
paintings the coquet on philofophical fubjefts, and the 
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themfelves entirely to the fine arts, and revel away 
their whole life with the priefts of their gods, run the 
greateft rifle of ruining their peace of mind, or at 
kafl, of not contributing as much as their fituation 
and abilities would enable them to the promotion and 
happinefs of others. All this may be expefted to re- 
fult, in a peculiar degree, from too great a fove of the 
theatre and an intimate connexion with adors. If 
our plays were what they could and ought to be, if 
they were fchools of virtue, where our deviations and 
follies were painted in their natural colours, and good 
morals recommended in a pleafing and convincing 
manner, then indeed, it would be highly ufeful for ev- 
ery young man to vifit the theatre conftantly, and to 
converfe with thofe men who would be the greateft 
benefaftors of their age* However, we muft not judge 
of the theatre by what it might he^ but take it as it re- 
ally w. While in our comical pieces, the ridiculous 
traits of the follies of men are exaggerated fo much 
as to render it impoffible for us to behold in them our 
dwn defefts ; while our plays favour romantic love ; 
while they teach young fools and love fick girls how 
to impofe upon, and obtain the confcnt of old and ex- 
perienced fathers and mothers^ who know better than 
their fons and daughters, that an imaginary fympathy 
ef hearts, and a tranfitory fit of love, are not fufficient 
to conftitute matrimonial happinefs ; while thought- 
leiTnefs appears on^our theatres in a pleafing garb, and 
profligacy is reprefented in an elegant and captivating 
form, with the external appearance of dignity and en- 
iergy, admiration becomes forced contrary to our will ; 
^hile our tragedies accuftom our eyes to the fight of 
bloody fcenes of horror ; while our imagination is tu- 
tored to look only for wonderful and unnatural ca- 
taftrophes ; while our operas make us indifferent 
whether found reafon be oflFended or not, if only our 
car be tickled ; while foreign artifts are encouraged » 
and thofe of our fellow-citizens poffeffing equal, irnot 
fuperiour, abilities are fuffered to ftarvej while the 
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moft pitiful grinner, and the moft undeferving womaa 
are generally applauded, becaufe the titled and unti- 
tled populace have taken them under their protedion ; 
and finally, while our compofers of plays negleO: all 
the rules of probability, and offend againft every prin- 
ciple of nature and art, to pleafe the vitiated tafte of 
the multitude, and confequently aftbrd to the fpefta- 
tor no food for his niind and heart, but only amufe- 
ment and fenfual gratification—while this unhappily 
is the ftate of our theatres, it is the duty of every hon- 
eft man to admonifh young people, to partake of thefe 
pleafures but fparingly. 

The fituation alone of players is very impofing ; the 
liberty and independence on the reftraints of civil life 
which they enjoy, their liberal pay, the applaufe and 
encouragement with which they are received by an in- 
dulgent public ; the opportunities they have of dif- 
playing before a whole nation thofe talents which in 
any other fituation would perhaps have remained un- 
known for ever ; flattery j the hofpitable manner in 
whicli they are received by young people and lovers 
of the art ; the opportunity they have of obtaining an 
extcnfive knowledge of different countries and men-^ 
all this may eafily tempt a young man who has to 
ftruggle with an unpleafant fituation, a turbulent^ dif- 
. pofition, or an ill regulated aftivity, to choofe this line 
of life, particularly if he be intimately connefted with 
a£tors and adlreffes. But what fort of people are thefe 
theatrical heroes and heroines in general ? People with- 
out education, principles or knowledge : adventurers, 
and wanton harlots — and with them he muft live and 
converfe every day, if he have chofen their occupation. 
He will, indeed, find it dif&cult to avoid being hurried 
along with the reft of his companions by the torrent 
of feduftion, and to preferve his peace of mind and 
virtue from the general contamination. Envy, ani-^ 
mofity, and cabals keep up an unremitted conteft be- 
tween players.. They are, befides, not connefted with 
the ftate, and conjfequently have to pay lef§ ^onfidera- 
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tion to the public opinion of their moral chariftei*. tf 
we add to this the contempt with which fome more 
ferious people, though unjuftly, look down upon them, 
we may naturally conclude that it muft be extremely 
difficult for them to preferve the innocence of their 
hearty and to guard it againft bittemefs* The daily 
change of the parts which they have to aft, deprives 
their charafter of all originality 5 cuftom leads them 
at laft to affume the charafters which they are in the 
habit to reprefent 2 their profeffion obliges thetn fre- 
quently to pay no confideration whatever to their dif- 
pofition of mind, but to aft the buffoon when their * 
heart aches, and to appear fad and melancholy when 
cheerfulnefs and hilarity expand their bofom : this ac- 
c;uftoms them to diffimulation : the public grows tired 
of the aftor and his performance ; his manner of aft- 
ing ceafes to pleafe after eight or ten years : the mon^* 
ey which he accumulated in his better days is fpent by- 
degrees; and poverty, ficknefs and difappointment 
are generally the laft fcene of the theatrical life* 

S IX. Thofe that have the direftion over players 
and muficians, muft put themfelves at the beginning 
on a firm footing with them, if they wifh not to de-* 
pend conftantly on their whims and caprices. It is 
particularly necefTary they fhould let thein fee that 
they are equal to their charge, and that they know , 
how to value and to direft an artift* It is alfo requir- 
ed they Ihould ufe them in time to order and regular- 
ity, and to refent the firft trslnfgreffion, impertinence^ 
or breach of fubordination with a becoming feverity* 
As for the reft, they ought to treat every one accord- 
ing to his talents and moral charafter, with civility 
and diftinftion, without ever making themfelves fa- 
miliar with them. 

§ X. Encourage the young artift by modeft ap* 
plaufe, but never flatter nor praife him immoderately^ 
for this fpoils moft of them. Immoderate praife and 
applaufe renders them prefumptuous, arrogant ^d 
proud. They ceafe ftriving after greater perfeftion. 
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toddifcontinue refpeding a public which feems to be fo 
ealily fatisfied. It cannot, however, be denied that the 
prefent ftate of literature prompts us but too much to 
praife every thing which is not the moft glaring non- 
fenfe, becaufe we are ufed to read almoft nothing but 
abfurdity, particularly in the department of the Belles 
Lettres. 

§ XL Although an intimate connexion with artiftfi 
of the common clafs be not very recommendable, yet 
it is highly, defirable to be connefted with a man who 
unites a philofophical fpirit, leammg and wit with, his 
art, and whofe converfation is inftruftive as it is enter- 
taining. It is really a great happinefs to live by the 
fide of fuch an arfift whofe mind is cultivated by 
knowledge, whofe looks are Iharpened by the ftudy of 
nature and men, whofe heart has been purified, and 
whofe mind has been made fufceptible of love, friend- 
ihip, and benevolence by the falutary influence of the 
Mules. His cheerful eloquence will exhilarate our 
gloomy hours, his converfation will reconcile us again 
to the world when fadnefs and diicontent torment us ; 
he will afford us recreation after the performance of' 
difagreeable, laborious and dry occupations, warm us 
suad give us new energy when we are exhaufted by 
long exertions ; hie will finally transform our frugal 
meal into a heavenly feaft, our cottage into a fanflu- 
ary, and our firefide into an altar facred to the Mu- 
fes. 

S XII. Much is faid in favour of private theatres, 
and their falutary influence on the accomplifhment of 
young people. It would lead me too far, were I here 
to difcufs at large what might be* faid for and againft 
them, or to detail the numerous obfervations 1 have 
had an opportunity of making upon them. Suffice it 
therefore only to remark, that a great deal of what we 
have advanced in this chapter relative to theatres in 
general, is alfo appliable to private theatres, and it is 
obvious, that the greateft circumfpeftion ought to be 
obferved in chpofing the dramatic pieces, and diftribut-r 
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ing the parts, when well bred young people aft plays* 
I would however recommend parents paying the moft 
tender attention to the age, the difpofition and temper 
of their children, as well as to the degree of culture tq 
which their charafter is arrived ; but as I have great 
reafon to fear my advice would be very little attended 
to by moft parents, I therefore abruptly drop the fub- 
jeft. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



On Converfation ivith People of various Ranks in 
Civil Life. 



SECTION I. 

I BEG leave to begin with Phyjicians. No profeffion 
is more ufeful to mankind than theirs, if they faithful- 
ly difcharge the facred duties of their important call- 
ing. The man who fearches all the hidden treafures 
of Nature, and inveftigates their fecret powers to find 
out means of delivering man, the mafterpiece of ter- 
reftrial creation, from the difeafes which feize his vifi- 
ble and material partj^Wfiigh down his fpirit, and fre- 
quently deftroy his elementary machine before his 
mental faculties have well begun to unfold themfelves ; 
the man who fhrinks not back at the fight of mifery, 
diftrefs and pain, but cheerfully facrifices his eafe and 
tranquility, nay, even rifks his health and life to affift 
his fufFering brethren, undoubtedly deferves our regard 
and warmeft gratitude. He reftores to many nume- 
rous families a kind father, fupporter and pfoteftor. 
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fnatches many a beloved hufband from the brink of 
an untimely grave, and returns him to the arms of his 
faithful confort ; in a word, no profeflion produces 
ftich an evident falutary influence on the worlij, or on 
the tranquility, peace, and happinefs of its inhabitants, 
than that of the phyfician. He muft rife ftill higher 
in our efteem, if we confider what an extenfive ftore 
of knowledge he muft poffefs to execute the duties of 
his calling. A man who is deftitute of talents will at- 
tain no degree of eminence in any profeflion ; yet there 
are fciences in which a good natural underftanding, 
and fometimes lefs than that, will carry us a great way j 
but a great genius only can be an eminent phyfidan. 
Talents, however, are not the only requifite of a great 
phyfician : a man who can juftly claim this honoura- 
ble appellation, muft alfo apply hiitnfelf to ftudy with 
the moft indefatigable diligence. And finally, if we 
Confider that the knowledge which a phyfician muft 
poflefs, includes the moft fublime, natural and the firft 
fundamental fciences of man ; the ftudy of nature in 
all its diflfereht branches, in all its poflible effefts and 
eflfential parts ; the ftudy of man, of his body and foul, 
of his whole compofition, of all his pafliojas and dif- 
pofitions ; if we confider all this, can any thing be 
more inftrudlive, comforting and defirable than the 
converfation of fuch a man and his afliftance ? But 
there are alfo among the fons of ^fculapius an im- 
ftienfe number of people of a quite different defcrip- 
tion, people who prefume to be entitled by their pro- 
feflion to torture fick perfons by making experiments 
of their ignorance, who look upon the body of their 
patient as their property, as a veffel into which they 
can pour at pleafure all forts of fluids and folids, in 
order to obferve what effefts will be produced by the 
conteft of the mof^ fingular mixture of falts, acids and 
fpirits, while they rifle nothing but the burfting of the 
veflel. There are others who have, indeed, the moft 
folid knowledge, but are deftitute of difcemmeiit* 
W . . 
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They confound the fymptoms of different difeafesy fufi 
fer themfelves to be mifled by the erroneous ftate- 
ments of their patients, forbear inquiring diligently 
and minutely, and then prefcribe medicines which cer- 
tainly would cure us, had we the difeafe with which 
they think we are afflided. Others are blind flaves of 
fyftems, authorities and fafhion, and never impute it 
to their blindnefs, but entirely to nature, when their 
medicines produce effeds which are diametrically con- 
trary to thofe which their prejudices led them to ex- 
ped. There are, finally, thofe that from motives of 
felfifhnefs, retard the recovery of their patients, in or- 
der to bleed their purfe the longer in company with 
the furgeon and apothecary. It is obvious that we rua 
the greateft danger if we fall into the hands of any. 
gentleman of this defcription, as we rifk becoming a 
lacrifice to ignorance, careleflhefs, caprice or villany.. 
It is indeed, not difficult for any one that is no phy- 
fician, but who combines fome knowledge of man,, 
experience and learning with found judgment, to dif- 
eem the downright charlatan by his difcourfes, inqui* 
lies and prefcriptions from the man who is really fldl- 
fulj but it is truly difficult to diftinguifh amongft 
thofe of the better clafs, the perfon to whom we caa 
intruft the care of our body with the greateft fafety* 
I would therefore recommend the following rules with 
regard to converfation with phyficians : live moderate- 
ly in. every refpeft, and you will rarely want the affift- 
ance of a phyfician, though you may fee him as a 
friend. 

Obferve what agrees with your conftitution and 
what difagrees with it j regulate your manner of liv- 
ing accordingly, and you will not frequently be in 
want of medical advice. 

If we be not totally ignorant in phyfic, but have 
read fome good medical books, know our temper, have 
obferved to what fpecies of difeafes we are particular- 
ly inclined, and what remedies give us moft relief, we 
may frequently be our own phyficiaa even in feriou* 
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cafes. " Every man who lives regularly, is more ex- 
pofed to one fort of difeafe than to another. If, there- 
fore, he ftudy carefully and exclufively that branch of 
medicine which comprehends his malady, it would be 
lingular if he (hould not be able to acquire as much, 
if not more, knowledge of it than a man who muft 
review a whole army of difeafes. . 

Should, however, neceffity compel you to look out 
for medical affiftance, obferve whether the phyfician 
to whom you are about to apply has found reafon, and 
whether he judges clearly and without prejudice of 
other objeds ; inquire whether he is modeft, fecret, 
difcret, diligent, and warmly attached to his profeffion j 
whether he difplays a feeling and humane heart, over- 
loads his patients with a variety of different medicines, 
or is ufed to apply fimples, and to let nature have its 
courfe as much as poflible ; whether he recommends; 
a diet which agrees with his appetite, prohibits what 
he diflikes, and praifes viands of which he is particu- 
larly fond ; whether he contradifts himfelf fometimes 
in his difcourfes ; whether he is conftantly true to his 
fyftem, or fuffers himfelf to be confounded and per- 
fuaded to go from one method to another of a quite 
different nature ; whether l^e is ruled by fingle fymp- 
toms or always has the principal point m viewj 
whether he betrays envy againft his colleagues or does 
juftice to them, and whether he is as willing to kflifl: 
the poor as he is to attend the rich ? When you are 
fatisfied as to thefe points, you may fafely intruft your- 
felf to his care. When you have once chofen a phy- 
fician on whofe fkill and probity you can rely, your 
own intereft requires you fliould place your entire con- 
fidence in him, and not have the leaft referve. Do 
not conceal the moft trifling circumftance that would 
ferve to make him acquainted with the real nature 
and feat of your diftemper ; but take care not to, 
blend your relation with unimportant trifles, follies, 
whims and fancies which could miflead him. Be ftri^k 

W 2 
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and punSual in following his advice aiid taking hiV 
prefcriptions, that he may be certain whether the-chan- 
ges you perceive, are really the eSt&s of the medi- 
cines he has applied ? Let no one perfuade you to ufe, 
beiides his prefcriptions, any femily arcana, how inno- 
cent foever they may appear, nor to confult clandef- 
tinely another phyfician. Above all things, never fuf- 
fer yourfelf to be perfuaded to confult two of thefe 
gentlemen publicly at the fame time ; for the refults 
of thdr medical confutations will in moft cafes, be as 
many fcntences of death for you j neither of^hem will 
have your recovery much at heart ; they will make 
your body a wreftKng place of their contending opin- 
ions, envy each other the honour of curing your dif- 
temper, and jointly fend you out of the world after- 
wards to charge each other with being the caufe of 
your death. 

Pfei?do phyficians are not afhamed of perfuading the 
multitude, that they cannot only dtfcem at firft fight 
the nature of all dileafes, but on the firft appearance 
of a diftemper can alfo predift how it will terminate. 
The phyfician is, indeed, frequently capable of con- 
eluding on the firft appearance of a burning fever, 
from the fymptoms of the fit, the powerful nature of 
the caufes, and the peculiar circumftances of the pa- * 
ttent, that his illttefs will be violent ; but the fymp- 
toms from which a phyfician can infer on the firft 
day, that his patient will die, rarely appear, and only 
in the moft extraordinary and dreadful cafes at fuch 
an early period. There are phyficians whofc whole 
fkill in pre(fiftion refts on the following principles. 
When a patient who is attended by one of their col- 
leagues is in a dangerous ftate, they infinuate to his 
friends and relations that his diftemper is mfignificant, 
and that they could cure it by a trifiing remedy. If 
they fucceed to rob another phyfician by this artifice 
of a patient, who, perhaps, is already half recovered, 
they continue fpeaking that language the firft and fec- 
ond day, to gain his confidence* If hia illnefs be of 
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die maligMat kind, they declare on the third or fourth ^ 
day, that all the figns of death are vifible. If the pa- 
tient recover, their friends and connexions exultingly 
proclaim that thefe great phyficians have faved the pa- 
tient's life by a trifling prefcription, notwithftanding 
all the fymptoms of an impending diflblution. If he 
die, thefe pfeudo phyficians will proteft that at firft 
fight they knew he would die, becaufe his firft phy- 
ficians had treated him unfldlfuUy^ I would therefore 
advife my readers not to fufFer thcmfelves to be per- 
fuaded by fuch underhand infinuations to difmifs a 
phyfician who poffefles their confidence, but to fcorn 
the infinuators as they deferve. 

It is very common to conclude, that the phyfician 
"who has the greateft number of patients muft alio have 
the greateft experience, and this fuppofition frequent- 
ly determines us in our choice in dangerous cafes. But 
nothing is more erroneous than that prejudice. The 
phyfician who fees the greateft number of patients; 
has frequently no advantage over another who, in the 
lame town, fees the fmafieft number, bfecaufe both 
generally obferve the fame number of difeafes. Evary 
country town and village are vifited by peculiar dif- 
eafes which prevail moft in certain feafons. The phy- 
fician who has the greateft pradice, obferves thefe dif- 
eafes only fuperficially from want of time j whereas • 
the other, who is lefs occupied, has more leifure to 
attend to every cafe with the moft minute care and 
diligence. The conftant abfence from home, the fre- 
quent interruptions of his nofturnal reft, the great 
number of patients, and the troublefome inquiries of 
their friends and relations, deprive a phyfician who 
has an extenfive pradice of the time and tranquility 
of mind which are neceflary, if he be to make all re- 
quifite obfervations, to reflefl:, to compare the prefent 
cafe with thfi obfervations of former ages, arid to med- 
itate on the connexion of efteSs and their caufes. It 
has been faid, that a phyfician who is pofting day and 
night from one patient to another, refembles the prieft 
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who 18 running about from houfe to houfe with the 
hoft ; they both fee an equally great number of pa- 
tients, and one has as much medical experience as the 
other. Amongft phyficians who are equally ignorant 
or fldlful, thofe that have the .greateft number of pa- 
tients to attend at the fame time, muft confequently 
be the leaft fafe. 

A phyfician who is too much occupied, fees too 
much and th'mh too little. The inceiTant change and 
variety of objefts does not fuffer him to obferve them 
clofely ; they obliterate each other with equal veloci- 
ty, and he retains very little more than a confufed im- 
preffion and an imperfeft recolleftion- He is, there- 
fore, incapable of entering fufficiently into the fpecial 
circumftances of his patients and their difeafes, or of 
changing his method of treatment and his remedies 
according to the variations of their complaint, and is 
obliged to proceed upon general principles.* This 
hint will be fufBcient for the wife. 

Be not niggardly in remunerating the man who ex- 
erts all his faculties to reftore your health. Reward 
him as generoufly as your circumftances will permit. 
But if you have a large family and reafon to fufped 
your phyfician of being covetous and felfifli, I would 
advife you to make an agreement to pay him a certain 
fum every year whether you may want his afliftancc 
or not. 

§ II. England, particularly London, this little world, 
is the paradife of quacks and empirics. People who 
cannot earn a fubfiftence in otherxcountries, and have 
no other recommendation than a great deal of impu- 
dence, are emboldened by the good natured credulity 
' of the multitude to endeavour repairing here their 
broken circumftances by artifices and impofitions of 
the moft criminal nature. Every newfpaper is replete 
with bombaftic advertifements of their infallible nof- 

* Zimmerman von dcr Erfahrung (on Medical Experience) a book 
which has lately been tranllatcd into the Englifh language, aad deferr^ 
being read by every n>an who wlil)cs for ufcful lAformaticNBu 
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trams and pretended cures, and I am credibly inform- 
ed, that a certain noted adventurer of this defcription, 
who knows riot even the firft rudiments of phyfic^yet 
neverthelefs prefumes to teach the art of attaining an 
old age, pays above a thoufand pounds annually to 
the publilhers of the daily prints for the infertion of 
his barefaced falfehoods. If we confider that a phy- 
fician who is expefted to undertake curing the various 
difeafes to which the human frame is fubjeft, mull 
not only poffefs a perfefl: knowledge of the medical 
art, but muft alfo have coUefted from the Greek and 
'Latin authors treating on this fubjefl:, whatever has 
been obferved relating to the natural ftate in health j 
how this natural ftate is altered and depraved by fick- 
nefs, and by what means it may be reftored ; he muft 
have likcwife confidered the pofition and ufes of all 
*the parts of the body from anatomy ; all the various 
changes from the birth of man to old age ; the ap- 
pearance of diftempers in their firft approach, in their 
regular progreflion, and in then: termination in life or 
death ; what methods and medicines have been ufed 
with fuccefs, and from what caufes life has been de- 
ftroyed by the hurtful qualities and quantities of fim- 
ples, by inflaming, cooling, irritating or ftupifying the 
ipirits, and opprefling thofe powers of nature by which 
fte endeavoured to eflfefl; her own relief and preferva- 
tion. If we on the other hand, confider, that our 
modem empirics having made only one general ob- 
fervatioH, viz. that many fhall recover from every fpe- 
cies of dHeafe after the ufe of any cordial, and two or 
three other medicines, praftice from the receipts of 
phyficians, with only a confufed and doubtful guefs 
of their ufes and applications, in the various differences 
of the conftitutions and the difeafes.* If we confider 
all this it cannot be comprehended how people, who 
have the leaft fpark of felf-love left, can inlruft their 
health and life to adventurers of that defcription. 

*' The Craft and Frauds of Phyfic Expofcd, &c. printed 1703 for Cbilde, 
JQ 3t. Paul's Churcbpyard. 
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If fome of my readers fliould obje£t its being unde- 
niable, that many patients have been cured of their 
difeafes by fuch empirics and the life of their noilrums, 
after having been attended a long time by regular 
phyficians, without the fmalleft appearance of amendr 
ment, I muft obferve its being extremely unfair to 
conclude, that thefe quacks have cured them becaufe 
they attended them laft. Many medicines produce 
the effeds which they are defigned to have, not in- 
ftantly but after fome time. The apparently doubtful 
interval which takes place often caufes impatient per- 
fons to difmifs their phyfician, and refolve upon ap- 
plying to one of thefe gentlemen, while nature im- 
proves the opportunity and prepares herfelf for a cri- 
fis, and the falutary effeft of fuch an event, which 
generally is^ the fruit of the endeavours of the difmifl*- 
ed phyfician, is erroneoufly attributed to the noftrums 
they have begun to fwallow. This may account for 
the great fuccefs which attends many a vender of nof- 
trums J and we may fairly maintain that they very of- 
ten reap where others have fown. 

A charlatan is an impoftor who lives by the folly 
of thofe that are impofed upon. There are fine and 
vulgar charlatans ; the latter cheat by the application 
of the moft vulgar artifices, and the former gain the ^ 
foolifli half of our nature by reafoning. The more 
expert a charlatan is in lying and difiimulation, the 
more certain he can be of impofing on the public. 
One or the other of his numerous promifes muft pFove 
true, becaufe he lies fo often that he muft fometimes 
hit upon truth. . If he be fortunate, he is extolled 
above all regular phyficlans, if not, the patient dares 
not complain for fear of making himfelf ridiculous. 
A pretender to phyfic, who boafts of crooked methods 
and marvellous remedies, is more fought after than a 
regular and learned phyfician who profecutes the plain 
courfe of nature. The caufe of this Angular phe- 
nomenon is obvious to the plaineft underftanding. 
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Empirics generally contrive to get a name by the 
moft contemptible artifices. They league with the 
fcum of the populace againft thofe phyficians who pur- 
fue the lonefome path of truth and virtue. They em- 
ploy idle, barefaced and loquacious wretches who are 
capable of every fort of meannefs, and callous to the 
voice of virtue, as fpies and calumniators of all good 
phyficians. They ufe the fouled calumnies againft 
real and privileged phyficians, and promife with the 
greateft impudence to cure the moft difficult and /«- 
curable dileafes by their fpecifics. They alfo avail 
^hemfelves in chronic difeafes of the impatience of the 
fick or their friends as well as of their prejudices, tp^ 
"fcreate fi^fpicion againft the phyfician who attends them* 
In a word, they ufe the fouleft artifices to afperfe the 
chara&er of the man of learning. They know very 
well that a man has no occafion for erudition if he 
poftefs a fufBcient (hare of impudence, and that too 
much modefty and childifli referve is frequently the 
principal caufe which ruins good pHyficians. They 
are not ignorant that the populace are eafily prejudic- 
ed by an impofing appearance, grave looks, enormoug 
wigs and bombaftic words, and know how to turn this 
to their advantage. Sufped every one that refembies 
this pidure, and recoiled always, that the man of real 
knowledge and fuperiour (kill, will never demean him- 
fclf fo much as to ftrive for fame by having recourfe 
to fuch defpicable means. 

The moft dangerous fort of impoftors of this dafs^ 
are thofe that pretend to poffefs a fpecific preventive 
againft a certain difeafe, or the art of curing it in a 
fliort period of time. There is no kind of difeafe 
which offers to the charlatan a more extenfive field 
than venereal complaints ; they were at all times the 
moft produdive fource of wealth for empirical quacks, 
and always will be, while the multitude is pofTeffed of 
•the baneful prejudice of the cure of that diftemper be- 
ing eafy to be effeded by any praditioner. This ac- 
counts for the uximerited fuccefs in particular whicli 
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two or three notorioufly celebrated fpecifics of the 
prefent day, as well as numberlefs other noftrums of 
a firailar nature have, or are pretended to have had. 
But what is the confequence of the foolilh confidence 
which is undefervedly placed in the pretended fkill of 
thofe barefaced impoftors, who have the impudence 
to fwell the public prints with bombaftic accounts of 
the miraculous effefts produced by their all-powerful 
and all-healing f Hulas j unguents^ lotions^ and fyrups. 
The infefted perfon fometimes may be fpeedily deliv- 
ered of the external fymptoms of his diftemper, but 
an incurable caries, dreadful cancers, difeafes of the 
liver, flow declines, and a premature death generally 
attend thefe fudden cures ; and frequently it is not in 
the power of the moft flcilful regular phyfidans, who 
commonly are applied to when the conftitution is en- 
tirely ruined, to counteract the dire eflPefts of thofe 
pretended fpecifics, which are adminiftered in the fame 
proportion to all perfons without difcrimination. If 
any of my young readers ftiould have bad the dreadful 
misfortune to have poifoned his conftitution by an il- 
licit intercourfe with one of thofe infernal wretches, 
wjhio make a trade of proftituting themfelves for pay j 
I beg, I conjure him not to truft to the itnpofing prom- 
ifes of thofe pretended faviours, who have the arro* 
gance to infure them a fpeedy recovery ; but in hSt 
poifon the very fource of life, and are minifters of 
mifery and death, though prefumptuoufly afluming the 
form of angels of life, and boaft of being the greateft 
benefaftors of the human fpecies. TrUft not, my 
young friends, to their Syren voice, when they prom- 
ife furnifliing you with an infallible preventive againft 
the baneful confequences of illicit fenfual pleafilTes ; 
for it has been proved by the greateft phyficians, and 
experience corroborates it every day, that all pretend- 
ed preventives are ineffedual, and offered only to pick 
the purfe of the unwary youth by fapping the foun- 
dation of his conftitution. The only infallible means 
of efcaping the horrid effeSs of venereal contagiofl, ift 
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to flee all intercourfe with thofe venal wretches, who 
proftitute themfelves to every one that can pay for their 
baneful favours. The dreadful confequences of youth- 
ful unchaftity, and of an irregular cure of the diftem-. 
pers which it infallibly produces, do not indeed fre- 
quently make their appearance while the juvenile vig- 
our of the conftitution is powerful enough to coun- 
teraft them ; but the poifon creeps unperceived thro* 
the whole animal machine, deftroying gradually the 
flower of health, fpreading an unaccountable languor 
over the whole frame, and a gloomy melancholy over 
the fpirits, and fometimes breaks forth, after an elapfe 
of years, in difeafes which baffle the fkill of the beft 
phyficians, and render the unfortunate objeft in the 
bloom of life decrepit, and unfit for the blefflngs of a 
married flate. 

When fuch unfortunate beings, with conflitutions 
poifoned by criminal empirics, become fathers, they 
are generally curfed with a fickly, puny and fpirit- 
lefs generation. Their oflFspring are amifted from 
their entrance into life to their diffolution, with difeafes 
no power in nature can remove, and are fometimes 
feen in their very cradle eaten up by the venereal 
miafma which they inherited from their parents. If 
they attain the age of manhood, which, however, is 
but rarely the cafe, they are unfit for the enjoyment 
of life ; their temper is naturally foured, their mental 
abilities are unequal to the purpofes of human life, and 
the innate weaknefs of their frame renders them in- 
capable of undergoing the leafl fatigue, or purfuing 
occupations which require mental and bodily exertion. 
They creep about like living fpeftres ; hilarity and joy 
are frightened from them by their church-yard looks, 
and life is a very curfe to them. This partly accounts 
for the numerous living corpfes we meet in almoft 
every flreet, and for the dreadful hoft of infantine dif- 
eafes which the London phyficians have to encounter. 
But happily people of that defcription are but feldom 
bleiTed with children, and ought to thank their good 
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fortune if the poifon which lurks in their frame do 
not communicate itfelf to the innocent partner of their 
life, who, befides the misfortune of never being fo 
happy to hear the endearing name of mother, is but 
too often an early (barer of the juft punifhment which 
her criminal confort has brought upon himfelf* 

§ III. Before we difmifs this fubjefl:, we beg leave 
to fay a few words concerning apothecaries* There 
is no country in which they are more frequently em- 
ployed in lieu of phyficians than in this. Pepple of 
all clafles, the rich as well as the poor, are in the habit 
of applying to them for medical aififtance, not only in 
flight diftempers, but even in the moft dangerous cat 
es. The principal caufe of this is a miftimed parfimo- 
ny. They are not preferred to the regular phyfician 
becaufe they are accounted more fkilful, but becaufe 
they are not allowed to take fees. However, nothing 
is more erroneous than the inference that we fave any 
thing confiderable on this Recount, as in general they 
indemnify themfelves for their trouble at the expenfe 
of our health and purfe, by the unwarrantable and 
huKful quantity of boluffes, mixtures, powders, &c# 
which they caufe their patients to fwallow from no 
other motive than to extend their bill to an immoder- 
ate length. " They are," as the author of Gabriel 
Outcaft juftly obferves, " like the attornies to the coun- 
fellors, very good friends to the phyfician. When 
they have brought a patient pretty near to death*g 
door, they are willing to transfer the honour of killing 
him to a more able praditioner ; they will then advife 
a phyfician to be called in, and in this cafe generally 
recommend thofe who ftudy moft the intereft of their 
(hop.** There are many phyficians of eminence who 
would cure a patient whofe indifferent circumftances 
do not permit him to pay large fees, and who on that 
account prefers an apothecary to a regular pra£tition* 
er ; in a fliorter period and at a more moderate ex- 
penfe than many an obfcure mixer of drugs, if he 
would but have confidence in their humanity ; and I 
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have feen numerous inftances of that fort which do 
honour to the faculty. But let us difmifs this fubjeft, 
and fay a few words concerning converfation with la%v* 
yers and attornies. 

§ IV, After the well-being of body and foul, the 
undifturbed poffeffion of our property is the dearefl 
and mod facred objeQ; in civil life. The man who 
contributes to protect us in the poffeffion of our pro^ 
perty, never fuffers himfelf to be diverted by friend- 
fliip, partiality, or weaknefs ; neither by paflion, flat^ 
tery, felfifhnefs, nor fear of man, from the firm pur- 
fuit of juftice; the man who has learnt to penetrate 
all the artifices of chicanery and perfuafion, and the 
ambiguity and confufion of the written laws, and to 
hit the point to which reafon, truth, probity and equi- 
ty direft ; who proteSs the poor, the weak and the 
oppreffed againft the powerful defpot, the wealthy ty- 
rant and the cruel oppreffor, who is a father of the fa^ 
therlefs, a preferver and proteflior of innocence— fuch a 
man undoubtedly is truly deferving our veneration. 

This obfervation, however, alfo proves how much 
is required of a man who can claim the appellation of 
a worthy judge and of a deferving lawyer ; and ft i^ 
highly unjuft to maintain that to be a good lawyer 
nothing elfe is wanting but a little natural wit, a good 
memory; an intriguing fpirit, and an unfeeling heart j. 
or tha* the profeflion of the law is nothing elfe but the 
art of ruining people in a privileged manner. 

It is however (to fpeak the truth) very lamentable, 
that the condufl: of no fet of men gives more caufe, 
in all countries, for complaints of oppreffion and ra- 
pine than that of the lawyers and attomies. The moft 
perverted and ignorant geniufes frequently choofe the 
profeffion of the law without uniting thereto any oth- 
er fcientific qualification, which renders them the moft 
intolerable and tedious companions. They common- 
ly commence their profeffional career before they have 
attained any of thofe accomplifliments which enlight- 
en the mind and adorn the heart with noble fenti- 
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ments j but cquipt with legal terras and bold effron- 
tery only, they dafli forward, and the natural confe- 
quence is their ungraceful and ftiff ftile, their over- 
bearing and fulfome language, their burdenfome and 
difeufting converfation, which prove fo grating to a 
feeling mind. Although you fhould not have the mif- 
fortune of feeing your caufe in the hands of a felfifh, 
partial, lazy or weak judge, yet you will have fuffi- 
cient caufe for lamenting your fituation, if your or 
your antagonift's attorney be an unfeeling wretch, a 
covetous rogue, a blockhead or an intriguer. Your 
fuit which might be terminated in one hour, will be 
Ipun out by cabal and plotting intrigue, your proper- 
ty will find its way into the pockets, I had like to have 
faid, of privileged robbers, and your expences will be 
\ greater than the objedt of litigation is worth. 
' Experience will almoft juftify the affertion, that 
moft attomies .will delay a fuit, m order to put a few 
term and other fees into their pockets ; and when the 
folicitor has done the barrifter takes it up. Many 
frivolous pretences are often urged to delay a hearing ; 
when the attornies have done the counfellors begin ;* 
they will move under various pretexts to defer its com- 
ing on from day to day, purpofely that the barrifters 
retained may have frefli retaining fees ; for every ad- 
journment of a caufe puts additional funis into the 
pockets of the pleaders ; and this cuftom, it fhould 
feem, meets with too much countenance from above ; 
fo that when the witnefTes are all rfeady, and every thing 
is prepared, the hearing is unexpeftedly adjourned. 
Such is the glorious uncertainty of the law. " Why 
are the lawyers always drejfed in black V* fays a coun- 
tryman. " Out of reffeEl to their clients^ whofe heirs 
they are.^^"^ But of what ufe is all declamation againft 
the numerous abufes of the law ? 'and who knows not 
that it is entirely fruitlefs to attempt to remedy them ? 
This being the cafe, we can give our readers no bet- 
ter advice than to take the greatefl care of not com- 

• Gabriel Outcast 
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tnitring their property or perfon to the hands of juf- 
tice. 

Avoid as much as poffible all lawfuits, and rather 
fecrifice one half of your contefted property by com- 
ing to an* agreement with your adverfary, than rifk the 
dubious event of a legal decifion, though you fhould 
be convinced in the cleareit manner, that juftice ought 
to decide in your favour. 

Obferve fuch a regularity in all your tranfaflion^, 
and fettle all your affairs with fuch a punduality in 
your lifetime, as to leave your heirs not the flighted 
caufe for litigation. 

But fhould your evil fpirit have unfortunately in- 
volved you in a lawfuit, prudence requires you fhould, 
above all things, be convinced that the lawyer whom, 
you mean to employ is difinterefted, honefl and fkil- 
fill in his profeffion. It will alfo be prudent in you 
to make an agreement to give him, befides his ufual 
fees, an extraordinary remuneration, if he exert all his 
abilities to terminate your lawfuit in as fhort a fpace 
of time as the nature of it will allow. 

Be not too fanguine in your expeftation to reobtaia 
pofTeffion of any part of your property which has been 
unfortunately thrown into the Court of Chancery, par- 
ticularly in countries where the adminiftration of the 
law is clogged by antiquated formalities, and the judge* 
are fuffered to tranfaft bufinefs as it beft fuits their la- 
zinefs and convenience. 

In no inflance attempt to bribe the miniflers of juf- 
tice ; for the perfon who offers a bribe is nearly as 
great a rouge as he who takes it. 

Arm yourfelf with patience in every affair you have 
to tranfad with lawyers of the common clafs, and em- 
ploy none of that fort in matters which require dif- 
patch and circumfpedion. 

Be careful what you promife or affert in letters or 
difcourfes which are addreffed to lav^ers. They ad- 
here to the letter : a juridical proof is not always a 
proof of found reafon ; juridical truth is fometimes 
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more and fometimes lefs than common truth ; a juri- 
dical expreffion frequently admits of quite a different! 
exphtnation than a common expreffion ; and juridical 
candour is but too often widely different from what 
is underftood by that denomination in focial conver- 
lation. 

It is alfo extremely ncceffary you fhould put no 
queftions of curiofity concerning points in law to at- 
tomies and lawyers, by way of converfation, as fome 
are roguifli enough to fet fuch queftions down to our 
account, and will make us pay -dear for the gratifica- 
tion of our curiofity. 

§ V. It now will be neceffary we fhould make a few 
obfcrvations on converfation with Military Men. If 
in our times perfonal bravery were as neceffary in war 
as it was in ancient times ; and if the foldier fought 
only in defence of the rights of his country, of his 
property and liberty, the tone which prevails amongft 
the military would be different from what it now is, 
fince ftabordination ^d a conventional notion of ho»- 
hour have fuperfeded that intrepid courage by which 
the military diftinguifhed themfelves in ancient times, 
and compel them to fland immovable oh the poft 
which the paffions and caprices- of the great have af- 
figned them, venturing their life for a few fhillings. 
Notwithilanding this, a certain degree of rawnefs, li- 
Centioufncfs and contempt of all rules of morality and 
civil convenience almoft generally marked, at the be- 
ginning of the prefent century, the charafter of a fol- 
dier. Btit the faft is now quite different. We fee in 
niofl European flates amongft thofe of that profeffion, 
perfons who claim general regard and love by a dif- 
tinguifhed knowledge of various branches of fciences 
and arts, particularly thofe connefted with their oc- 
cupation, and whofe modeft and polite conduft, men- 
tat and perfonal accomplifhments, render them deferv- 
ing the efleem of every fenfible man. I fhould there- 
fore have no occafion to fuggeft particular rules coh- 
cemmg converfation with officers, were it not here, as 
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ia all other ranks of fodety, neceflary to make excep- 
tions from the general rule, as well as from the oc- 
currence of other confiderations which cannot be palC- 
ed over in fdence. I (hall however be as brief as pof* 
fible. 

If on account of your age, rank, or principles, yovt 
fliould not be incliiied to fuffer yourfetf to be ridicul- 
ed and offended, or to feek redrefs for injuries by fight- 
ing a duel, you will do well to avoid all opportunities 
of meeting at the gaming table or in convivial circles, 
with unpolifhed people of that clafs ; or if you cannot 
avoid them, to conduft yourfelf in their company with 
as much circumfpeftion, civility and gravity as pofli- 
ble. However in this particular, much depends upon 
the charader you have acquired, as a firm, open, and 
honeft man is refpefted and treated with caution evea 
by the moft licentious and ill mannered people. 

Be cautious and circumfpeft in all your difcourfes 
and aftions, when you are in company with officers 
of either defcription. The miftaken notion of hon- 
•our which prevails in moft armies, and undoubtedly 
is ufeful in many refpefts, compels the officer not to 
brook the leaft ambiguous expreffion, and to demand 
fiitisfaftion for every word which feems to fix foma 
ftigma upon him, for which reafon many expreffions 
in common life are produftive of no bad confequen- 
ces, yet neverthelefs have an highly offisnfive meaning 
for him. 

It is obvious that it would be extremely imprudent 
in any man to fpeak difrefpeftfully of the military in 
the prefence of an officer, particularly as it is necefla- 
ry that the foldier fliouId think his profeffion to be the 
moil important and honourable intheftate : for what 
could prompt him to choofe fuch an onerous and dan- 
gerous life, if he were not aftuated by thofe claims to 
honour and glory which he believes are attached to it ? 
Finally, I muft obferve that a frank and cordial 
conduft, free from folemu gravity, and animated by ^ 
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cheerful and decent jollity, tends very much to ihgr^ 
tiate us with military men ; we muft therefore ftudy 
to acquire fome claim to it if we wifh to live on an in- 
timate footing with people of that clafs. It fhould 
however feem that the period is not very diftant when 
all thefe rules will become needlefs, and the profeflion 
of a foldier will be no longer diflind from that of a 
citizen. 

§ VI. No profeflion perhaps has more charms than 
that of a merchant J provided he does not begin his 
commercial career empty handed and fortune be not 
decidedly againft him. No fet of men enjoy, com- 
paratively fpeaking, fuch a happy liberty as merchants 
do. No rank has ever had a more immediate and 
adUve influence on morality and luxury than theirs.r 
If through them, and through the connexion which 
they produce between diftant nations, who differ fronx 
eaich other in various points, the tone of whole em- 
pires be changed, and men are rendered more inti- 
mately acquainted with mental and bodily wants, with 
fciences, wilhes, difeafes, treafures and manners which, 
without their concurrence, they would not perhaps 
have known at all, or at leaft at a much later period j 
it cannot be doubted, that if the greateft geniufes 
amongft the merchants of a great empire were to agree 
between themfelves upon an aftive fyftem founded on 
firm principles, it would be in their power to give to 
the will and the underftanding in their country what- 
ever turn they fhould chodfe. 

There is, indeed, no profeflion which has a greater 
and more immediate influence on the profperity of the 
ftate than that of a merchant. Trade gives employ- 
ment to numerous artifts, and occupation to geniufes 
of every kind, and to people of all claffes. It puts 
millions of hands in motion, roufes every dormant tal- 
ent, and is the moft powerful fupporter of every well 
regulated government. It is . the principal purveyor 
of numberlefs kinds of pleafure, renders our habita- 
tions more comfortable, our meals more relifliing, and 
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difpehfes numerous gifts to the rich and the poor ; and 
the more enlightened the majority of the commercial 
clafs of a country are, the more their fpeculations are 
guided by a fpirit of patriotifm, the more independent 
and refpeftable it will be. . ' 

As all good and wife men however, whether they 
be merchants or of any other profeflion, are to be 
treated upon fimilar principles, I fliall here but glance 
at the conduQ: in converfation with merchants of the 
common ftamp. Thefe people are commonly tutored 
fo much from their early youth, to bend all their fac- 
ulties entirely upon the poifefSon of money, and to 
have a relifli for nothing but wealth and acquifitions, 
and to almoft generally eftimate the value of a man 
from the weight of his purfe. To this we muft add 
a kind of childifh vanity, a propenfity to furpafs their 
equals and frequently even their fuperiours^ in fplen^- 
dor and extravagance, to (how that they are fubftan*. 
tial people. But as they unite with that propenfity 
parfimony and covetoufnefs, and when not perceived 
live extremely niggardly and. meanly frugal in their 
houfes, and deny themfelves every pleafure which does 
hot exhibit their wealth ; their charader difplays a 
mixture of meannefs and fplendour, of avarice and 
diflipation, of littlenefs and pride, of ignorance and 
prefumption which excites pity ; and however induf- 
trious and ingenious merchants may be in mercantile 
matters, they generally know but little of rendering an 
entertainment fplendid, by a taftely regulation, or of 
difplaying their hofpitality in a decent manner at a 
fmall expenfe. 

If you wiQi to be refpe£ted hyfuch merchants, they 
muft be convinced of your circumftances not being de* 
ranged, becaufe wealth makes the moft favourable im* 
preflion upon them. They will defpife or at leaft flight 
you, notwithftanding the greateft accomplifliments of 
your mind and heart, when you are in want j no 
matter whether you are the author of your misfortunes 
or fuffer innocently. 
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If Tou be deiiroiijs of prevailing uponamanof tliat 
deScoftaOR to <:ointmt an z6t of diarky or t generous 
deed, you muft either intercft his vanity by making 
faiia fenfibie tfaait the public mil learn with admiratioa 
' how much his houfe expends in chariiabk purpoies, 
dr fie mxA believe that Heaven will remunerate his 
gift an btindredfbU ; but this is pious xdmy. 

CSreat mercfaaats when they ph|r, generally plaj 
very high. They iook upon gammg as a kmd c^ 
mencaottile fpecubtion, and play with all paffibk &iU 
and adtention* Shoukl you therefore not know your 
game per&£kly ircli, or manage it negligently and 
nierdy as a fort of a^mufement, you will do w«ll not 
po play at aH with people of this iiefcription. 

Be careful mot to lay any value upon birth and rank 
lEvhen you aire in tSae company of merchants, particu^ 
Imiy if you Aould be poor, left you fhould expofc 
your&lf to paioi&d liunnliations* 

Yet dkere are fomie menchaais who will court the 
(bdefy of titled men to .fbow i^ people of rank tak$ 
notice 42>f them, or that they are conneded with great 
families 

The majority of the mercaoalsle world ane allb ufed 
to flight th£ literal! and artifi: ; and if they flioulddH'-^ 
tinguifli either, they do it merely bom vanity^ 

As the ificntzty of trade depends upoa punfbsai 
payment and isn being fudifid m die execution of 
piDmx&s.; y[Qu mnft ifaow that you sortt Have to your 
word, and regular in the difcharge of * your debts, if 
yona wifla to be efteemed by merchants moie than a 
richer man. 

if you do not poSefs a perfed knowledge of trade, 
I would advxfe you never to fuffer yourfetf to be per* 
fuadfid by mercfaaats to enter with them into joint fpec« 
Illations and undertakings. If a certain gain be ex« 
peded to refult from a meiKian^tile undertaking, the ^ 
merchant wall take care not to communicate his pdans 
even to his moft intimate friend, who is not imtxated 
in the myfteries of trade, to ihvite bbn to flbanc hit 
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ptoBtSy which confideratioa reiidefs aH offers of tfaac 
nature rather fufpkious ; and it is obvicxus if Ae UBh 
ilertaking fhauld fucceed, you wi\ irun the ri& of ni^« 
«r recdving a praportionate ihare of ihe^gain;. 

If you wiih to buy cfaeap^ purchafc yo«r goo^ with 
ready money. In that cafe you have the choice o£ 
^oods and n^ercbants ; aiKl \ve muft hhmie'no perfon^ 
who is uncertaia whether he will bepaid fooa or fete, 
for charging an extravagant pnce, or feUing us the 
vrojA goods he has. 

If you have reafon to be fatisfiedwitb the inaa with 
whom you have tranfa&ed mercanttiebufinefe^do not 
^uit htm withottt neceffity , and run from one merchant 
to another. We are belter fcrved by people who 
know us and wiih to preferve our cuftom, and if ne-» 
cefliity fhottid requh^, they will give us credit without 
jraifing the price of their commodities on that account. 

Avoid caufmg a fliophkeqier c^ retail dealer much 
trouble and tmncceffary lofs of time for the fipaafl. prof- 
its which he gets by you ; this fault is partiicukrly 
prevailing amongft ladies of rank and faihioa^ who 
fometimes will give a man the trouble to unpack more 
than a hundred poimds worth of goods, and after hav- 
ing tumbled them about an fao^T or two, will buy no- 
thmg at htft, or at moft hut a few fhUUngs worth. 

Retail dealers and fhop-keepera in fmall towns and 
villages have the bad cuftom of frequently demanding 
more for their goods than they mean to fell them for. 
Others affeflt, with a great deal of pretended honefty 
and fairnefs, to charge the lowed price poffible with« 
out being able to abate a farthing, and thus will fre- 
quently m^e you pay as much again as their goods 
are worth. As for the former, they could eafily be 
forced to give up thefe mean artifices, if the moft re* 
fpedable inhabitants of the town or vilkge would make 
an agreement to buy nothing of them. But this im- 
pofing condud of fach chriftian Jews is as imprudent 
as it is diihoneft and contemptible. They cheat, at 
moft, but a few ilrangers, and fucb perfons as under* 
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ftand nothing of the value of things, whereas they lofe 
their credit with others, and when their manner of 
dealing is once known, they are always offered only 
half the amount of what they charge. As for the reft, 
thofe that are about to conclude a bargain ought to 
aft with prudence and circumfpeftion, and it is fool- 
ilh in any perfon to make a purchafe of importance 
without having a fufficient knowledge of the real val- 
ue of the article which they intend buying j a caution 
which ought particularly to be attended to in pubJie 
auftions where generally fome perfons dreffed in the 
garb of gentility attend for hire, to decoy the unwary 
and uninformed by the high eulogiums which they 
beftow upon the articles that are to be fold. Thofe 
that have read the adventures of Gabriel Outcaft will 
not want a further explanation of this hint y and thofe 
that have not, will do well in beftowing a few idle 
hours upon the reading of that ufeful book. 

Perfons who have any knowledge of horfe dealing, 
know from experience what a variety of deceptions 
are praftifed by horfe dealers } I have feen fo many 
inftances of impofition in that commodity, that I can- 
not too eameftly requeft my readers not to rely on 
their own fagacity and judgment in bargains of that 
fort, and to ufe every precaution which prudence can 
fuggeft, if they wifli not to repent of their bargain. 

§ VII. Converfation with bookfellers would afford 
matter fufficient for a feparate chapter, in which we 
could advance a great deal in praife of thofe gentle- 
men of this profeffion, who do not conduft their con- 
cerns on principles of Jewifh gain, and who obferve a 
punftilious nicety in the choice of the works they pub- 
lifh ; not fuffering themfelves to be aftuated by the 
profpeft of lucre, and ufher into the world fuch works 
as tend to vitiate the tafte and corrupt the morals of 
the age ; of bookfellers, like many within the circle of 
our knowledge at this time in London, who do hon- 
our to their profeffion, and have the propagation of 
truth and real illumination ^t heart, who cncoyrag^ 
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and fupport literary merit wherever they difcover it, 
and improve their daily intercourfe with men of learn- 
ing to mcreafe their own ftore of ufeful knowledge, 
to cultivate their mind and adorn their heart with laud- 
able fentiments. By way of contrail, we might fay 
much more on thofe bookfellers who, notwithftanding 
their having many years fupplied the public with works 
of wit and learning, are neverthelefs ftill as ignorant 
and ftupid as they were when they commenced their 
apprenticeihip ; who value and purchafe manufcripts 
and new books from the plaufibility of the title, or 
the quantity of fheets they contain^ and in order to 
keep up the vitiated tafte of our age, employ beardlefs 
boys and ignorant girls to write miferable romances 
and flupid nurfery tales for them ; who drefs up the 
moft pitiful nonfenfe, and to render it marketable, fur- 
nifh aa impofing and faihionable title and tailelefs 
prints, and bribe venal reviewers to recommend fuch 
fhapelefs mpnfters as the offspring of elegant wit and 
learning ; who treat and pay the literati worfe than a 
day labourer, are not alhamed of taking advantage of 
the diftrefs of a poor author, and paying for a work 
which has been compofed with the greateft exertion 
of talents, and at the cxpence of the author's health 
and nodumal reft, no more than they would give* for 
wafte paper, though confcious of making a fortune by 
the fale of it ; and whenever a manufcript is offered 
to them for fale, fhrug up their ihoulders and tofs up 
their nofe, hoping by fuch arts to obtain it at a cheap- 
er rate. Finally, we could direO: authors how to treat 
bookfellers of that fort to avoid becoming their flaves j 
how they fliould proceed to render themfelves refpeft- 
^d by them, and in what fhape they ought to mould 
the produds of their wit and ftudies to be employed 
by thefe literary harpies. But thefe being partly fe- 
xrets of our profeflion, which we great literati muft 
keep to ourfelves, and therefore are not permitted to 
difclofe them in a book to be read by readers of ?ili 
^l^es. 
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Upon Ae firft blufh it would appear, that all bobk« 
Jdlers whofe bufinefs is conduced with tolerable fuc- 
cefs, muft gain a fortune by their trade, if we confid- 
er the rage which prevails in all ranks for reading, 
even from the cobler's flail to the palace of the firft 
peer of the realm. But if the joiimais of moft book* 
fellers were open to our infpedion, we fhould perhaps 
be of a different opinion ; we fhould fee how much 
the increafed number of circulating libraries hurts 
them^ and what enormous fums are due to many of 
them by people who either will or cannot pay them, 
and be afloniihed how they are able to maintain their 
credit, 

§ VilL We made fbme obfervations in the twelfth 
chapter of this work, when fpeaking of the couverfa- 
tiott with benefactors, concerning the conduft of in- 
ftrudors and their pupils. But as we did not com- 
prehend in that clafs thofe teachers who are common- 
ly called mafters^ and give leffons in the languages 
and fine arts,' we fhall now fay a few words on this 
fubjed. 

It is indeed a troublefome and painful occupation 
for any fenfible man to earn his bread by running day 
after day in all feafons, from houfe to houfe, and to 
repeat to pupils of different capacities and difpofitions, 
the fame rudiments of a fcience or language over suid 
over again. . If you find amx)ngfl: fuch mailers one, 
notwithflanding thefe difficulties, who has the progrefs 
which his pupils make more at heart than gain, and 
who is anxious to teach his art or fcience in an «afy, 
clear and perfed manner, you ought to honour him 
as well as any other perfbn who contributes to your 
imiprov^tient. Be not fatisfied with merely being at- 
jtentive .during the hours of attendance, but atfo pre- 
pare yourfelf for his inftruftionS;, and repeat what he 
lieaches you, lefl you fliould render his already fttfi- 
xdently troublefome tafk flill more onerous to him. 
There frequently are however Very indifferent fubjefts 
amongfl thefe gentlemen, people nearly deftituteoi ed- 
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ucadon and urbanity of manners, havmg themfelves 
no ckar notions of what they are to teach others, or 
at leaft do not poffefs the gift of making themfelves 
fufiiciently intelligible to their pupils ; and particular^ 
ly when they have to deal with children, caufing thent 
to learn fomething mechanically, to impofe occafkm* 
ally upon their ignorant parents, and give them a fa^ 
vourable idea of their aftonifhing progrefs, while the 
Hiafter is glad when the hour of inftruQion is paft 5 
people who, in order to pafs away that painful hour, 
relate the news of the day, carry tales from one fam- 
ily to another, or even demean themfelves to the dit 
honourable bufinefs of carrying love letters or afting 
as procurers. We cannot fufEciently caution every 
tender parent againft that contemptible clafs of teach- 
ers, and would advife all fathers and mothers to be 
prefent as much as poflible while their children are 
taught by people whom they have not a thorough 
knowledge of. This precaution is particularly necef. 
fary with regard to mufic mafters. The majority of 
the mufical profeffors confiding of thoughtlefs and 
fenfual people. Mufic produces fenfations which ren- 
der us more frequently fufceptible of luft than of vir- 
tue, and occupy the imagination more than the un- 
derftaoding ; and from this reafon there are fo many 
depraved people amongft the muficians. It is howev- 
er diflFerent with great compofers, and I wifh now to 
be underftood as fpeaking only of fuch as gain a liv- 
ing by pradifing mufic. 

S IX. An honeft, induftrious and fkilful tradefman 
and mechanic is one of the moft ufeful perfons in the 
ftate, and the little deference which we pay to that 
clafs of people is very difgraceful to our moral char- 
aflier and underftanding. What preference has an 
idle courtier or an overgrown merchant to an honeft 
citizen who gains his bread in a lawful manner by the 
work of his hands ? This clafs of people work to fiit* 
isfy our principal and moft natural wants ; if it were 
not for their afliftance^ we ihould be obliged to pre- 
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pare all the rieceffaries of life with our own hands ;. 
therefore if a tradefman or a mechanic (as frequently 
, is the cafe) raife himfelf aboye the reft by his ingenu* 
ity, and fhows that he fpares no labour to improve his 
art, he has an additional claim to our regard. I muft 
alfo obferve, that we frequently meet amongft this clafs 
of people with men of the brighteft underftanding, who 
are lefs given to prejudices than many of a fuperiour 
rank) who have perverted their found reafon by ftudy 
and a flavifti devotion, to fyftems. 

Therefore honour a worthy and diligent tradefman 
and mechanic, and treat him with civility. Never 
leave him without necefSty for another, while you are 
fatisfied with his commodities, his diligence and price. 
Excite not envy amongft thofe of that clafs, but pre- 
fer the tradefman and mechanic who live near you to 
thofe at a greater diftance, if their goods and work- 
manfhip be equally good. Pay thefe people regular- 
ly and punftually, and do not beat down their price, 
in buying, in an unreafonable and unjuft manner. It 
is an unpardonable meannefs which prevails amongft 
the great and rich, who, notwithftanding the large 
fums they diffipate, defer paying their tradefmen as 
Jong s6 poffible. They lofe, perhaps, feveral hun- 
dreds, nay even thgufands in one night at the gaming 
table, and think it the greateft difgrace not to pay 
thefe debts of honour, as they are called, without de-- 
lay, while their poor (hoemaker muft dance attendance, 
day after day, and folicit in vain the payment of a few 
pounds, three-fourths of which he has laid out in buy- 
ing the raw materials. It reflefts additional difgrace 
upon fuch people, if they, as frequently is the cafe, 
fuffer their fervants to behave rudely to fuch creditors, 
when dire neceflity renders them importunate and 
clamorous. This reduces many an honeft and induf- 
trious tradefman to want, or tempts him to impofe up- 
on his cuftomers whenever he can ^o it with fafety. 

Tradefmen are generally given to the fhameful cuf- 
tom of lying. They promife more than they can do 
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or intend to perform, and take in more work than 
they are capable of finifliing within a ftipulated time* 
As this is frequently produftive of the greateft incon- 
venience to their cuftomers, it were to be wiflied that 
all thofe that have been impofed upon once in that 
manner, would make it an abfolute rule to tell their 
tradefman, the next time they are determined to fend 
his goods back if they be not punftually delivered, 
and to aft up to that principle with the greateft rigoun 
I muft, however, obferve, that thofe who pay them 
punftually upon the delivery of their goods, are lefs 
liable to be impofed upon in that manner than others 
to whom they muft give long credit 

§ X. When fpeaking of the converfation with mer- 
chants and retailers, we ought not to have omitted 
mentioning the Jews who are merchants by births 
We therefore beg leave now to ftate what little can 
be faid on that fubjeft. America contains many Jews, 
who in their mode of living agree entirely with Chrif- 
tians, and ev^n frequently intermarry with theni ; and 
in Holland, in fome cities of Germany, particularly at. 
Berlin, many Jewifli families cannot be diftinguilhed 
in the leaft from thofe that belong to other religious 
fefts. In fuch cafes many of the unfavourable ^ecu« 
liarities which diftinguifh that nation from other peo- 
ple, are completely done away; however, it cannot 
be denied, that but few Jews make great progrefs in 
higher culture, and that moft of thofe that renounce 
their national prejudices and manners, differ from the 
reft of their brethren in very little elfe than in ex- 
changing the fimplicity and rigour of their cuftoms 
for chriftian vices and follies. A Jewifli rake or free- 
thinker therefore generally afts a very pitiful part» 
As for the reft, it is generally acknowledged that the 
unpardonable contempt with which we treat the Jews, 
the oppreflion under which they groan in moft coun- 
tries, and the impoflibility of obtaining a livelihood 
otherwife than by ufury, contributes very much to de- 
)>afe their moral .character and to tempt them to com« 
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mit all forts of xneannefs and fraud ; it has alfo been 
rq)eated again and again, that notwithftanding thefe 
unfavourable circumftances, the Jewifli nation contains 
tnany generous, noble and refpedable charaders. We 
are, however, not to confider here what the Jews could 
be under different circumftances, nor what fome indi- 
viduals of them are ; but we muft fpeak of them here 
with- regard to the peculiarities by which the generali- 
ty of them diftinguifli themfelves* 

The Jews are indefatigable whenever they have any 

5ofpe£t of gaining money, and by their connexions 
all countries as well as the unihaken patience with 
which they bear all kind of treatment, frequently per* 
form what would almoft feem to be impoflible. lliey 
are, therefore, in many inftances, the fitteft perfons to 
be employed as agents in the moil important concerns^ 
provided their fervices be well paid. r 

When it embraces their intereft they arc fecret, cau- 
tious and circumfped, though fometimes rather timid, 
but neverthelefs willing to riik any thing for money ; 
they are cunning, witty and original in their ideas, 
and confuramate flatterers, which affords them numer- 
ous means of obtaining influence in the greateft houf- 
es, and to execute plans which, probably, would never 
have fucceeded without their affifl:ance. 

They are miflruftful, but when they are once con- 
vinced of our punduali^y in paying, and the facred- 
nefe of our promifes ; when they once have tranfaded 
bnfinefs for us, and know that our finances are in no 
bad fl:ate, we can obtain afiiftance from them when all 
€hrijiian Jews defert us. But if you are a bad econo- 
mift, and your circumftances doubtful, no one will 
find this out fooner than a Jew. In that cafe you will 
find yourfelf difappointed, if you exped: that a Jew 
will advance you money, or if he fliould venture to 
aflift you, you may be certain that he will exa£b fuch 
enormous intereft, and bind you by fuch difadvanta*^ 
geous conditions as undoubtedly will render your fitu-- 
atian diftrcfsful in the higheft degree. 
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The Jews are extremely reluftant to part with their 
money. If a perfon who is not fufficiently known to 
them fhould aik a loan, they will appoint him to come 
in a day or two. In the mean time they inquire of 
trades-people, neighbours, fervants, &c. after the mofl: 
trifling circumftances of their intended debtor. Whea 
the latter comes again at the appointed time, the Jew 
either caufes himfelf to be denied or procraftinates the 
payment of the money ; and if on that occafion he 
perceive in yourxountenance the leaft trace of diftrefe 
at your circumftances, or if too much joy at the ex- 
pefted afliftance, he will not part with his money, 
though he fliould already have been on the point of 
counting it down. I need not to obferve, that he will 
always give you the lighteft gold ; and you muft ex- 
ped all this, if unfortunately you fliould be reduced 
to the nec^ty of borrowing money of Jews* 

It is neceffary we Ihouid look very fliarp in all out 
dealings with Hd>rews of the common clafs. It is 
natural that a chriftian fliould not rely upon their con- 
fcientioufnefs and folemn proteflations. They will 
give you copper for gold, three yards for four, and 
bafe coin for good money, if you truft to their hone& 
ty. It is particularly dangerous to take change of 
ihofe Jews who fell fruit in the ftreet ; I know people 
who have paid ten fliillings for half a dozen oranges 
or lemons by changing half a guinea, for which ttiab, 
got nothing but badfe coin back. .^ 4 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



On Converfation with People of various Situations and 
ProfeJft6ns. 



SECTION L 

XiET us commence with that clafs of people who ar« 
commonly called Adventurers. We do not ipeak of 
fuch as iare cheats and impoftors by profeffion, but of 
that harmlefs clafs of fortune-hunters who haying fre- 
quently quarrelled with Dame Fortuna, are at length 
fo much ufed to the teazing whims of the fickle god- 
defs as to prompt them, after numberlefs vain attempts, 
to reiterated trials of their fuccefs, and run the rifk 
either to have a rap on the knuckles or at leaft to ob* 
tain fomething comfortable. They live without a fet* 
tied plan for the fucceeding day, purfue their fortune 
blindly^ and undertake any thing which for the mo- 
ment feems to open upon them a profpeQ: of future 
fupport. They are never idle when a rich widow 
feems willing to difpofe of her hand and fortune, or 
when a lucrative poft or penfion becomes vacant. 
They change their names as often as they think it con- 
venient ; are noblemen to-day, and merchants or offi- 
cers or any thing elfe to-morrow. They will perfuade 
you they are capable of ferving the ftate in any capa- 
city; and there is no fcience nor art of which they 
could not difcourfe with a felf*confidence which fome- 
times would ftartle even the profoundeft of the litera- 
ti. Though their admirable verfatility and a certain 
/avoir faire^ in which many a better man is thdr infe* 
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rior, tHey obtain even what the moft honed and able 
man fcarcely dares to afpire at. Though they be fre- 
quently deftitute of profound knowledge of man, yet 
they poffefs a certain efprit de conduite which in this 
fublunary world is generally of more advantage than 
true wifdom. If their plans (hould not fucceed, their 
good humour neverthelefs is not changed ; they are 
citizens of the world at large, and feel as comfortable 
and as much at eafe at the top of a ftage coach as in 
a fplendid chariot. A truly good natured fort of peo- 
ple, who are trained by a roving life to endure fun- 
fhine and rain with equal patience ! when' they havcg*; 
a£ted their part fomewhere, they pack up their littk 
treafure and quit their palaces as light-footed as the 
fleeting roe. 

People of this defcription will do very well as com^ 
panions. They have feen and experienced fo much 
as renders them capable of making their converfatioa 
interefting and inftrudive to every one that is defirotu; 
of being more intimately acquainted with men and 
manners ; they even fometimes difplay a high degree 
of fellow feeling and of an obliging difpofition. It is, 
however, dangerous to enter into a more intimate con- 
nexion with them. Therefore be not too familiar with 
people of that defcription, and employ them not in 
affairs of importance ; for this may eafily hurt your 
charaflier. Befides their thoughtleffnefs and want of 
principles renders the affiftance which you expeO: from 
them very uncertain ; and moreover, they are not ve- 
ry nice in the choice of means they employ to carry 
their aim. 

§ II. Be' careful how you expofe an adventurer, eC- 
pecially one of the more dangerous clafs, if you meet 
him under a borrowed title or in a charader which he 
has no right to affume, unlefs you fhould be urged 
by the moft weighty motives to unmaik him. You 
wiH generally attempt in vain to expofe him to merit- 
ed contempt ; as the impudence of thefe people ena- 
bles them very often to revolve the painful part of 
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fuch a fcerie upon the innocent and well meaning ag- 
grcflbr. Neverthelefs it fometimes may be ufeful to 
let fuch a fpark know in private, that he is fufficient- 
ly known to us, and did we defire to unmafk him we 
could eafily do it ; but it was not our intention to 
hurt him. Fear of a difcovery will then, perhaps, 
prevent him from doing mifchief. There are alfo 
among thefc adventurers however, many who are ex- 
tremely dangerous, viz. fpies, feducers, calumniators,, 
thieves and cheats of' every defcription. People of 
this clafs, efpccially gamblers, ought to have no accefs 
to the houfe of an honeft man, and it is the duty of 
every frienfl of virtue and good order to •publicly ex- 
pofe fuch rogues : yet I would advife you not to ven- 
ture this expedient, till you have the cleareft and mod 
unqueftionable proofs of convifting them ; for wretch- 
es of this defcription poffefs the gift of palliating and 
difguifing matters in fuch a manner as to render it 
highly dangerous for you to attack them with unfafe 
weapons. 

Amongft all adventurers, gamblers by profeffian are 
the moft contemptible and prejudicial clafs* On 
fpeaking of them, I beg leave to fay a few words on 
ganiing in general, and on the conduft which ought 
to be obferved at play. 

No paffion can lead to fuch extremities, nor involve 
a man in fuch a (iomplicated train of crimes and vices, 
and ruin v/hole families fo completely as the baneful 
rage for gambling. It produces and nourifhes all im- 
aginable difgraceiFul fenfations ; it is the moft fertile 
nurfery of covetoufnefs*, envy, rage, malice, diffimula- 
tion, falfehood, and foolifli reliance on blind fortune ; 
it frccjucntly leads to fraud, quarrels, murder, forge- 
ry, meafmefs and defpair ; and robs us in the moft 
unpardonable manner of the greateft and moft irre- 
coverable treafure— TIME. Thofe that are rich a£t 
foolifhly in venturing their money upon uncertain fpe- 
culations, and thofe that have not much to ri(k muft 
play with timidity, aad cannot long continue play un- 
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lefs the fortune of the game turn, as being obliged to 
quit the field at the firft heavy blow ; or if they ftake 
every thing to force the blind goddefs to fmile upon 
them at laft, madly hazard their being reduced to iiif- 
ftant beggary. The folly c#the former, however, is 
iieverthelefs greater than that of the latter. The gam- 
bler but rarely dies a rich man ; thofe thalt have had 
the good fortune to realize fome property in that mit 
ferable way, and conthiue playing, are guUty of a two- 
fold folly. 

If you have any regard for your prraerty, avoid 
playing at all. with profefled gamblers. ngaH no per^ 
fon of that defcription, of whatever rank or charaSegt 
he be. The few inftances in which this rule might 
wrong an honeft profefled gambler deferve not . to be 
mentioned ; and no perfon who carries on this fhame- 
ful trade, can take it amifs if we fufped him of being 
infefted with the fpirit of the profeffion he has cho^ 
fen. 

Never play at gamtes of hazard ; they are extrcme- 
le tediou3 if played for a trifle, and to rilk ^luch mo- 
xiey upon mere chance is the very height of folly. A 
rational man defpifes every occupation which does not 
intereft his head and heart, and it requires but little 
fkill in calculating to prove, that in games of hazard 
probability is always againfl us. But if we allow of 
no probability at all, then the event is a work of ac- 
cident — ^and what rational being would depend upoa 
accident ? 

As for games of commerce,- as they are called, you 
ought to renounce them entirely, or to ftudy them, 
perfeftly, and to play at all times with equal attention, 
no matter whether you ftake much or little. But 
learn alfo to be matter of yourfelf at play, and venture 
not like a madman. Do not hurt yourfelf, nor vex 
your partner by want of attention and Ikill, and by com^ 
mitting faults upon faulta. 
Y 
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Difplay no change of humour when you hold baci 
cards or lofe. Thofe that want to be always fuccefT- 
ful ought not to play at all. 

Some people always pretend to win ; and others 
complain conftantly of their loffes : th^ former only 
cheat their purfe, and the latter condemn themfelves : 
for a perfon who lofes conftantly is a fool if he do not 
relinquifh gaming entirely. 

Play not fo intolerably flow as to tire the patience 
of your companions. 

Scold not when your partner commits a fault, for 
this is a fign of a bad temper, and betrays a want of 
good breeding. 

Exult not loudly when you have gained, for this is 
more painful to the lofer than even the lofs of his mo- 
ney- 
Importune no one to play if he play indifferently or 
unfuceefsfuUy. This is very often praftifed by people 
who want to make up a party, but is indeed very un- 
fair and extremely rude, if the perfon who is prefied 
be no lover of cards. 

§ IV. Amongft adventurers of different defcrip 
tions, none are more dangerous to people of a lively 
imagination than ghojl-feers^ alchymijls and myjiic im" 
poJiors4 The belief in fupernatural'effefts and appa-* 
ritions is extremely catching. The many chafms which 
ftill are in our philofophical fyftems and theories, and 
the defire to foar above the terreftrial limits of our un- 
derftanding, renders it very natural that man ihould 
be inclined to attempt explaining incomprehenfible 
matters a pojieriori^ when the arguments a priori are 
infufficient ; that is, to infer fuch refults from colled- 
ed fa£ts as are pleafmg to us, but cannot be theoreti- 
cally deduced from them by regular conclufions* 
Thence it happens that fome people in order to obtain 
a great number of fuch fads, are extremely prone to 
believe every tale and to receive every delufion as a 
reality, becaufe it ferves to give weight to their belief. 
But the more enlightened the times grow, and the 
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mdretCligent men are to come to the bottom of truths 
the more are we convinced that we cannot penetrate 
to its inmoft fandliuary in this world, and ftray the 
iboner upon the road we defpifed before, while we had 
the chance of making new i^fcoveries in the bound- 
lefs field of theories. I believe that this is the moft 
natural explanation of a phenomenon which appears 
to many fo very Angular, as it clearly fhews why be- 
lief in the abfurdeft nurfery tales fpreads the moft rap- 
idly even in an enlightened age* 

This difpofition of the public is eagerly improved 
by a great number of impoftors, who partly join to 
fubjugate us after a regular plan, and partly watch 
fingly every opportunity to blind the eyes of the weak* 
It is at all times of the laft importance that we fhould 
be upon our guard againft them, whether they be bent 
upon emptying our purfe, or enflaving our will, or up- 
on any other moral, intelledkual or political abufe* 

Although I cannot convince myfelf that all the ad- 
venturers of that clafs, that the Cagliaftros, Saint Ger- 
mains, Mefmers, and Conforts.are afliuated by the 
fame motive, and that all the wonder working heroes 
of that clafs have the intention of leading us by their 
myltic operations to the fame mark ; yet I fhoyld think 
that we ought to be thankftil to thofe that caution us 
againft fuch adventurers, and fliow us at leaft whither 
ibey can lead us. I therefore beg to recommend to 
my readers the following rules of prudence in their 
converfation with people of that fort. 

Do not trouble your head about the queftions, whe- 
ther it be poffible we can fee fpirits, or make gold ? 
Neither deny things the contrary of which you cannot 
prove fo clearly and inconteftably as to leave no room 
for an argument againft your affertion ; for proofs 
which reft upon premifes adopted arbitrarily only, can 
but convince thofe that are inclined to be convinced 
by them. But do not infer the reality of a mattef 
from its pof&bility, nor found moral actions upon xsi%u 
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aphyfical theories. Although it were poillbld titaf 
feme pcffon could be convinced by philofophical coa« 
chificms, tliat every material beix^ isi probably fur- 
rannded by iavifible fpirits ; yet it woald be extreme- 
ly feoUfh^ at all events, if a material being fiiould reg^ 
mate its vifible aftiona after the invifible agents which 
nay be hovering around him;, rather than after titie 
euftonts of thofe real perfons amongfl: whom he lives. 

Therefore difplay in your words and a^ons more 
warmth for a£tive and ufefiil exertions than for fpec-* 
ubtion } and thofe myftic gentlemen will not eafily 
dtftnrb you by their unintelligible cant. 

Bat filottld you peradventure meet with fuch a mi* 
ra£uLou8 man, and be deiirous of becoming better ac- 
quainted with hts perfon and fyftem, take care not to 
let him; Sss beforehand that you are incredtilous and 
aSnaated by curiofity : as then he will foon perceive 
h^ fhall ha.ve Kctle fiicce& with you, and that you are 
not fii£cepdble of his wifdom ; and will refufe initiat- 
log you into has myfteries, or admitting you to his ex^ 
oteric inftrudion, asod you wiU io& an opportunity of 
making yourfelf and your friends acquainted with the 
real connexicm aod tendency of hie myfterioos arcana, 
not to mentian, that it is really unbecoming a rsdicm.^ 
al man to be prepofibfied or prejudiced for or againft 
any thing before he has examined it coolly, notwith- 
ftanding the fdaufibility of appearances, particularly 
if it rente to matters which are unfalbomafaieeven bj 
the wifeft mortals. 

Should you have fuffieient reafon to eonckide^ that 
the man is an iinpoftor,* or iinptf)fi2is. upo& himfelf, xid- 
icule dacLd fcomful contempt will be the hA means 
which prudence would advifeyou to employ agaiaii: 
him. You ought rather to proceed with add^nsl 
cii^cumfpeSiibn ; and a& the fenies are move eafily die* 
ioded than reafon, it will be necefiary for yon to de- 
mand of bim a clear explanation or the theory upoa 
which he a&s, before you confeni: to be prcfent at his 
procefs and incantation's. I would alfo advife you, not 
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to faffer his ufing an emblematical Izngmge^ but to 
infift upon his peaking in plain words and in fuch 
terms as are commonly ufed by the learned. Much 
wifdom may perhaps be obtained in the jargon of 
myftics ; but what w^ cannot comprehend can be of 
no value to us. Let any one enjoy the empty pleafure 
of miftaking a ccxnmon pebble for a diamond ; but 
when you are no great judge of predoas ftones, be 
not afhamed of frankly confeffing dxat you caimot con- 
vince yourfeif of its being any thing but a commoflt 
ftone. It is no difgrace not to be able to comprehend 
what we have had no opportunity of knowing, but it 
is fhameful and a mean impofition in any man to prt^ 
tend to underftand what he aQually does not com^^ 
prehend. 

Should, however, a vagabond, an ald^ymift or a 
ghoft-feer have taken advantage of your bKad fide, 
and you at lalt difcover the tsipofition, then confider 
that it is your duty publicly to expofe the rogue fqr 
the benefit of other credulous people, though you 
Ihould render yourfeif ridical<His by the difcbfure ci 
your weaknefs* <r* 



CHAPTER XXIIL 
On Secret Societies. 



SECTION I. 



Amongst the great variety of dangerous and harm* 
lefs artiufements with which our philofophical s^e 
abounds, none is more prevailing dian the rage for 
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Secret' Societies. There are few people poffeffing an 
eminent degree of ability and aOivity, particularly on 
the continent, who being aduated by a defire for 
knowledge, or by fociabifity, curiofity, or reftleffnefi 
of temper, have not been for fome time at leaft mem- 
bers of fecret affociations. It is high time thefe fecret 
focieties, which are fo extremely dangerous to fecial 
happinefs, as well as being ufelefs and fooliih, fhould 
at length be feen in their proper light. I have been 
held long enough in their myfterious bondage to be 
capable of fpeakmg from experience, and of exhorting 
every young man who values his time properly, never 
to enter into any fecret affociation by what name for 
ever it be called. They, are not indeed all equally 
dangerous, but there is not one of them that can be 
faid to be entirely harmlefs, or ufeful in any refpeft. 
They are ufelefs, becaufe at the prefent no important 
inflrudion needs to be enveloped in myfteries. The 
chriftian religion is fb clear and fa fatisfadory as not 
» to require, like the popular religions of the ancient 
heathens, a fecret interpretation and a twofold method 
tof inftruftion ; and as for the arts and fciences, the 
neweft difcpveries which are made, are publicly pro- 
mulged for the benefit of mankind, and ought to be 
made as public as poffible, to enable every competent 
judge to examine and confirm them as really ufefiil. 
In fome individual countries, however, where darknefs 
and fuperftition ftill prevail, the light of the dawning 
day muft be quietly expeded. There no precipitate 
attempts muft be made to accelerate the break of light 
unf(^afonably ; for thofe that overleap the intermedi- 
ate fteps on the fcale of illumination, frequently da 
more harm than good. It is an ufelefs undertaking, 
if a few individuals ftrive to accelerate the period of 
light ; and efpecially when they are incapable of ef- 
fefting it : but fuppofe it fhould really be in their 
power, they are under an additional obligatioa of pro^ 
cdfeding with the greateft publicity, to enable other ra-? 
tional men, in their ownan4 other countries, to judgQ 
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of the competency of fuch illuminators, of the value 
of the mental treafures which they offer to their co- 
temporaries, and whether the truth which they pre- 
fume to difpenfe really deferves the name of illumina- 
tion, or is a bafe coin which they endeavour to fubfti- 
tute for fterling money. Such aflbciations are ftill fur- 
ther ufelefs with regard to the objeO: of their aftivity, 
becaufe they are generally occupied with pitiful trifles 
and abfurd ceremonies, fpeak an emblematical Ian* 
guage which may be interpreted in various manners, 
aa upon undigefted plans, are imprudent in the choice 
of their members, confequently foon degenerate, and 
although they really might have had, in the beginning 
of their inftitution, an indifputable preference over 
public focieties, yet in courfe of time they are liable 
to be infefted by more and greater evils than thofe 
are of which the world complains at prefent. Thofe 
that have an inclination to perform fomething great 
and ufefiil, find numerous opportunities of doing it in 
civil and Social Life j but not one in a thoufand im- 
proves the opportunity as diligently as he might. It 
muft firft be proved that we cannot do any thing in 
a public and lawful manner, or that the zealous pro- 
moter of human happinefs is impeded in his benevo- 
lent career by infurmountable obftades, before we 
have a right to create for a fuppofed purpofe that fe- 
cret compafs of aftivity which -is not fan£tioned by 
the State« Benevolence ftands not in need of a myf- 
terious veil ; friendfhip muft be founded upon a free 
choice, and feciability needs not to be promoted by 
fecret inftitutions. 

However, thefe fecret focieties are alfo dangerous 
to the State and the world in general. They are dan- 
gerous inafmuch as they queftion the authority of the 
rulers of civil fociety having an undoubted right to 
demand information relative to every objeft of aSivi- 
. ty, for which a lefs or greater number of citizens have 
united themfelves ; and becaufe the veil of myftery as 
completely conceals dangerous plans and princi|rtes as 
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noble views and valuable knowledge ; befid^s it often 
occurs, that all the members are not apprized of the 
nefarious vkws which frequently are difguifed by th^ 
moft impofing dppearance ; while moderate geniufe9 
only will fufFer themfelves to be confined in thofe tram- 
mels, by which the fuperiours of fuch focieties are uf- 
ed to entangle the fubordinate members j and the bet- 
ter part either throws off the yoke in a (hort time, or 
becomes tainted and degenerate>from receiving a &If^ 
turn, or rule arbitrarily at the expepce of other-s. They 
are dangerous, becaufe unknown fuperiours are gener- 
ally concealed behind the fcene ; and it is unbecom- 
ing a rational man to a£l upon a plan which he can^ 
not overlook, and for whofe goodnefs and importance 
people with whom he is imacquaiqted are accountable, 
and to whom he owes obedience without being certain 
of their giving any thing in return, or of obtaining re- 
drefs if the promifes made to him be not kept ; be- 
caufe perverted g^niufes and rogues avail themfelves 
pf the myftic clouds which envelop fuch focieties, te 
ufurp a fecret fuperiority, and abufe thofe pqffively ac' 
five members for their private purpofes j becaufe ev- 
ery fon of Eve has his fhare of pafiions and brings 
them along with him into fociety, where they have a 
more extenfive field of aftion under the malk ctf con- 
cealment and in the n>yftic darknefs of fecrefy, than in 
the light of the broad day ; becaufe all aiTocktion^ of 
that defcription degenerate in time, on account of the 
bati choice of the members ; becaufe they rob vs of 
our time and are attended with great exipaices ; be^ 
caufe they divert us from ferious civil occupations and 
lead to idienefs and ufelefe aftivity ; becaufe they foon 
become a place-pf rendexvom for all adventurers and 
idlers, and favour all forts of political, religious and 
philpfophical fanaticifm ; becaufe a monaftic efprH <k 
corps creeps in ; and fi,nally, becaufe they afford nu- 
merous occafions for cabals, difcord, perfecution, in- 
tolerance and injuffice againft good vm^ who are not 
meoAers of fuch a fociety. 
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This is my creed concerning fecrct affooatjons ; and 
If there (hould be fome that are not liable to any of 
(he above defers,. I neither can nor will difpute the 
reality of fuch inceptions, I only can afiure my readi- 
ers, that I know of none which are not afflided with 
fome of thefe difeafes.* 

§ II. I therefore advife my readers to take no fliarc 
in thefe fafliionable follies ; to concern themlelves as 
littlfs as poffible about the fyftem and the ftq>i of fuch 
focieties ; not to throw away their time upon the read^ 
ing of their polemic writings ; to be circumfped in 
their converfations upon this fubjed, in order to avoid 
^11 uielefs vexations, and to riik neither a fevourabie 
nor an unfavourable judgment upon fuch fyftems, be.' 
caufe their real tendency is frequently unfathomable* 

§ III. But fhould curiofity, perfuafion, vanity or 
any other motive have unfortunately mifled you to join 
fuch an aiTociation, endeavour at lead to avoid being 
infeded fo much by folly and fanaticifm as to be ani- 
mated with a fpirit of fedarifm. Take care not to be- 
come a tool of difguifed rogues. Infift^ if you be no 
more a boy, upon a clear e:splanation of tl^ whole 
fyftem. Receive no new members until you be fully 
informed of the whole fcope of the fociety. Do not 
fuffer yourlelf to be hoodwinked by enigmatical delu* 
lions, great promifes, impofing plans for the benefit of 
mankind, and the appearance of difintereftednefs and 
purity of intention ; but demand proofs of undoubted 
fads, and a total difclofure of all the purpofes Tvhich 
are to be attained. If they fliould accufe you of want 
of docility and of unworthinefs, defire them to iufonn 
you what capacities the fuperiours demand, and eftimate 
the latter after their own ftandard, in order to com- 
pare their deferts with your own merits. Let no per- 
fuafion prevail upon you to pay homage to unknown 
fuperiours, how weighty foever the arguments may be 

* If we condder that Baron Knigge, whofe confeiHon this is, was a fu- 
periour of a Lodge of Freemafons, and one of the principal chiefs of the 
Illuminati ; this £!claration muA have additional weight, ai he certainly 
could fpeak from experience. 
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that are alleged in vindication of it. Be careful of 
every word which you write about matters concern- 
ing the fociety, and refleft ferioufly before you make 
a promife upon oath or enter into aHy other folemn 
engagement. Infift upon a faithful account of the ap- 
plication of all money which you are defired to con- 
tribute. And if you (hould grow tired of the union^ 
notwithftanding this prudent condud, or the fociety 
fliould betray a defire of feeing you removed from 
their aiTodation, retire without noife and difpute, and 
to avoid all perfecution afterwards mention the whole 
affair no further ; Ihould your former affociates, how- 
ever, difturb vour tranquility, then behave like a man 
of fpirit, and hefitate not a moment to expofe their 
fraud, follies and malice publicly, as a warning for 
others* 

As for the reft, you have no reafon for attempting 
to overturn inftitutions of which you cannot approve. 
We may declaim againft many things in this world 
without having recourfe to perfecution, which only 
ferves to make bad worfe. When we are once ad- 
mitted as members of a fecret fociety of a harmlefs 
nature, we may even continue to frequent it j nay it 
may fometimes be a point of duty not to fecede, but 
to enjoy the opportunity of preventing mifchief, an4 
to be enabled to countera£i; dangerous plans* 
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CHAPTER %XIV. 
On Treatment of Animals. 

SECTION I. 

In a book on converfation with men, a chapter on 
the conduft towards Animals may, perhaps, at the firft 
blufh, not feem to be in its proper place. However, 
what I have to fay on this fubjed is fo little, and in 
faft relates fo nearly to Social Life in general, as to 
induce the hope of my readers excufmg this trifling 
deviation. 

The righteous regardeth the life of his beaJl'-^Axi ex- 
cellent maxim ! Yes, a generous and jufi mafi tor- 
ments no living being. How much were it to be wifli- 
ed that this principle were well pondered by thofe 
hard hearted, cruel, or to be lefs fevere, thofe thought- 
lefs and uncultivated hordes, who feel a favage plea- 
fure in beholding the agony of an innocent deer when 
purfued by a pack of voracious hounds, or the tor- 
ments of a bull when lacerated by greedy and furious 
dogs, or a brace of cocks, tutored by the cruelty of 
man, and diabolically equipped with unnatural wea- 
pons, attacking each other with irrefiftible fiiry ; if 
thofe inconfiderate beings who fport in a cowardly 
Tnanner with the life of a defencelefs animal, which 
happens to fall into their blood-imbrued hands, and 
lacerate or pierce with pins, a harmlefs fly or any oth- 
er infeft, to fee how long fuch a tormented creature 
can fuftain the convulfive agonies inflidted by their 
cruelty ; if thofe rich and fafliionable drones, who ap- 
parently vie with each other to have the honour of 
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breaking their necks in the moil expeditious manner, 
force their horfes to im till nature be exhaufted; if 
thefe and all thofe \i4mc heart cannot be moved by 
the fight of the agonizing torture of a fuffering crea- 
ture tormented to death by man, the mod favage beaft 
of prey, when not for the fake of fatisfying ms hun- 
ger, but merely from wantonnefs only, would confider 
diat thefe animals have been created by the Merciful 
Father of man to fupply our wants, and not to be tor- 
mented by us, and that no living being has a right to 
/port wantonly with the life of a fellow-creature, infpir- 
ed with breath by the Eternal Source of Goodnefs ; 
this being a crime againft the Common Father of all 
living beings ; that an animal is poffefled of as acute 
feelings of pain as man, and perhaps is even affeded 
more fenfibly by tortures than ourielves, becauie its 
whole exiftence is generally belieyed to depend upon 
fenfual feelings ; that this exiftence, perhaps, is the 
firft ftep which it takes upon the fcale of creation to 
afcend gradually to the ftate in which we are, and that 
crueilf agatnfl the brute creation imperceptibly leads 
to cruelty againft our rational fellow-creatures. How 
defirable is it that man fhould univerfally be fenfible 
of all this, and open his callous heart to the heavenly 
fentiments of mercy and pity towards every creature. 
S 11. I muft, however, requeft my readers not to 
put thefe declarations to the account of an abfurd and 
childifh fentimental enthufiafm* There zmiome peo- 
ple who are fo afFededly tender hearted as not to be 
able to fee a hen killed, though they eat a roafted 
fowl with the higheft relifli ; people whofe pens and 
tongues affaffinate the charafter of their neighbour, 
vhilc they compaflionately open the window for a fly, 
to be devoured by a fparrow before their eyes ; peo- 
ple who let their fervants ftand whole nights expofed 
to the inclemency of the moft tempcftuous foEtfon, 
while they Jincerely lament the poor bird that muft fly 
about in the rain without dther great coat or umbrel- 
la* I am not one of thefe tender hearted fouls ; ndU 
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titer do I think that all butchers are cruel people. 
There muft be people of that profeffion, otherwife we 
ikould be obliged to live entirely upon milk and vege* 
tables. I cmly maintain fhat it is wrong to torment 
anxmals unneccffarily, and that it is a very unmanly 
pleafure to wage unequal war with defencelefs beings* 

§ III. I could never conceive what pleafure people 
can receive from fhutting up animals in cages. The 
fight of a living creature which is rendered incapable 
of ufing and unfolding its natural faculties, ought to 
afford no degree of pleafure to a rational man. If any 
one fliould make me a prefent of a fine bird in a cage, 
he may be afTured that the only pleafure his prefent 
could afford me, would be to open the c^e and to re-- 
leafc the poor creature from its flavery. To keep wildi 
beafls ihut up in a fmall inclofure in a park, is alfo, ac- 
cording to my feelings, a very pitiful pleafure and un-* 
becoming a fenfible man. 

§ IV. It appears to me ftiU more abfurd to be de^ 
lighted with a bird that has been compelled to forget 
its fweet wild notes, to fing from morning till nigbtl 
the tune of a miferable country dance, or to fpend 
money to fee a dog which has been taught dancirtg, or 
to pomt out, at the command of his mailer, wno i^ 
the greateft rogue in the company, &c. 

§^ V. Although I have cenfured thofe that are cru- 
el to animals, yet I cannot applaud others that are 
guilty of the oj^fitl extreme and treat beafts like ra- 
tional beings. I know ladies who embrace their cats 
with more tendernefs than their hufbands j young gen- 
tlemen who attend more carefully upon their horfes 
than upon their uncles and aunts, and men who dif- 
play more kindnefs and indulgence to their dogs than 
to their friends. However fome animals feem to have 
obtained a better charadker than others. No one is 
afhamed to confefs his being troubled by fleas, where- 
as no perfon of education is allowed to be infefted by 
certain creeping infers ; the latter neverthelefs are in- 
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fefts as well as the former, and not inferior to them 
in point of fociability. 

Some people, efpedally ladies, feem to have a nat- 
ural averfion from certain' animals, as for inftance, 
from mice, rats, fpiders, toads, &c. If we really fhould 
not be capable of conquering fuch an averfion gradu- 
ally, which I cannot admit, we can undoubtedly, at 
leafl, fo far fubdue it as to avoid behaving like chiU 
dren in company, as it frequently happens, when we 
imexpeftedly behold fuch an enemy. 

Dn Zimmerman, the author of the juftly celebrat- 
ed works on Medical Experience, and on Solitude, ad- 
vifes thofe that wifh to overcome their antipathy agjunfl: 
fuch animals, to delineate the different parts of the ob- 
jeft of their averfion upon paper, and gradually to 
draw the whole animal as it is in nature ; to view af- 
terwards the dead body of their enemy, and at laft, 
after having ufed their eyes to behold its figure with- 
out horror, to look frequently at the live animal ; a 
method which, if the averfion be only imaginary, as 
is moft commonly the cafe, will certainly be crowned 
with fuccefs. 

As for thofe unfortunates who have been treated fo 
cruelly by men, as to be miftruftful of all rational be- 
ings (who but too frequently abufe their intdleQiual 
powers to injure their brethren,) fatisfy the imperious 
demand of nature, which urges us to feek fome object 
of our fellow-feeling, and treat a laithful dog as their 
only friend, they rather deferve pity thaa ridicule^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

On the Relation between Authors and their Reader i* ^ 

SECTION L 

TitE writing of books being in our times nothing 
elfe than a literal converfation between* an author and 
the reading public, we muft not therefore be offended 
if in his familiar difcourfe he fhould now and then 
drop an ufelefs word. It would be illiberal, were we 
to be angry with an author if he fhould fuffer himfelf 
to be milled by his loquacity, or by a defire of com- 
jnunicating his ideas on a certain fubjed to.readers of 
all claffes, and to publifh a work which does not con- 
tain the very quinteffence of wifdom, wit and learn* 
itig ; as we are left at full liberty to liflen or not to 
the garrulous talker, and before we buy his book may 
inquire of others as to its merits, we have no right in 
either cafe to treat him rudely, becaufe we do not like 
his written converfation, provided he has not impofed 
upon us by impudent boafling and vain promifes. It 
is indeed more difficult for an author to judge of hi* 
own writings than is generally thought ; not only be- 
caufe he is frequently aduated by vanity, but from 
the fubjeds upon which we have ruminated a long 
time, obtaining through the meditation we have bef* 
towed upon them, fuch a, value in our eyes as makes 
lis think that our ideas of them are extremely import- . 
ant, while every thing we can fay upon them may ap- 
pear trifling and common to others. And fhould we 
unfortunately not be perfefl: maflers of our language, 
and deflitute of the arts of eloquence, or be in an un- 
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favourable difpofition of mind while we are writing 
down thofe ideas, or forget that the fubjeft upon which 
we are writing intercfts u« only on account of certain 
relations to our prefent fituation, and which cannot 
be communicated to the reader ; or fhould our heart 
be too full to permit our giving a minute account of 
our feelings ; under fuch circumftances we moftly 
write what appears highly intereftrng to us, becaufe 
we connefl: with the reading of it all thofe fecret ideas 
which are neceffary to render the pifture complete, 
while the want of a knowledge of them makes every 
other perfon gape and be angry with the writer. Not- 
withftatiding that even a fe^fible and learned man maty 
be nrifled by fuch feelings or vanity, to write a book 
which muft appear extremely tedious or ufelefs ; yet 
a rational and honeft man ought never to fuffer him* 
felf to be fo far hmrred away as to converfe publicly 
with the: world in a manner which oflfends found rea- 
fon or hurts morality, and is injurious to his fdllow- 
citizens ; fot although the writing of books be noth- 
ing but a converfation with the public, yet we have 
fufficient time to re&eSt upon what we are about to 
fey, and to fixpprefs every immoral, irregular atid ma- 
licious idea. I fliould therefore think that the pubtie 
has no further authority over an author, who enters 
tipon the ftage with modeft expeflations, than to de- 
mand of him to contribute nothing by his works tend- 
ing to corrupt the morals, or to propagate ignorance 
and intoUerance. Every thing elfe, as for itiftance, his 
callmg to write, the choice of hia fubjeft, the form of 
his compofition, his claims to fame, applaufe and gain, 
the hope of immortality, &c. is his own bufinefs, and 
he alone is ziccountable to himfclf if he hazard the 
danger of being compelled either to retreat filently 
from the Pamaffus, or to run the gauntlet of the re- 
viewers. 

§ IL While an author writes no nonfenfe or any 
thing that is hurtful to the ftate, he ought to be fuf* 
fered to publiflx his ideas ; if he fay fomething ufefu! 
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he fleferves well of the public ; but it is a difieceat 
queilion, whether his book will be well received on 
that account. General applaufe of the good and the 
bad, of fools and wife men, of tbe high and the iow^ 
who would be fo vain as to expert it ? But frequent^* 
ly how contemptible are the means which many an aus- 
t^r employs to pleafe the majority of the reading 
public ! Aia author who negleds to accommodate 
himfelf as ibr form, tone and title Qf his book, to the 
prevailing tafte of the times ; who fcoma to interlard 
his work with anecdotes, and takes no care to adorn 
k. with pretty prints ; who attacks or ridicules prevail- 
ing prejudices, fafhionable f)rftems, the follies of the 
day, political, eccleiiaftical, literary and moral defpot^^ 
Um i who choofes a publiiher that is hated or envied 
by his colleagues ; who infures not to his work the 
protedion of fome vain and purfe-proud Mecaanate ; 
who aideavours not to. gain the favour of thofe fafh- 
ionable town criers who give the tone in the great 
world ; who appears on the ftage with too much mod* 
efty, dedicates his book to a man who is envied or 
pedecuted on account of bis independent fpirit and 
Hierits, or does jufUce to him in his work ; an author 
who has the misfortune to intereft the attention of the 
public more than his arrogant colleagues, and thus 
gains a celebrity abroad which his countrymen envy 
him, will: not make his fortune, at leaft while the pre- 
fent generation lives, but perhaps have the mortifica^ 
tion to fee his ufeful work fold as wafte paper. I 
would therefore advife the authors of our age not to 
negled the innocent literary artifices of the above de- 
icription ; but muft alfo obferve, that fome of them 
are unbecoming a noble fpirited and truly learned 
man. 

To thank the public in boafting prefaces for the ap- 
plaufe with which we pretend to have been honoured 
hitherto ; to fend to venal reviewers criticifms of our 
vrorks which we have compofed ourfelv^, or prociir«» 
Z 
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ed of fome kind friend, and in which the public are 
told that they have reafon to congratulate themfelves> 
upon the publication of a new work from the pen of 
their favourite author^ &c. all thefe and fimilar con- 
temptible artifices infure only a fhort lived fuccefs* 
The general voice of the public ought to be of much 
more confequence to an author than the applaufe of 
all reviewers, though it be no infallible criterion of the 
intrinfic value of a book. It is at leaft excufable in 
an author, if he flatter himfelf that his compofition 
cannot be entirely without merit, and that it mufl be 
fuitable to the wants of the times, becaufe it has fold 
rapidly, has been tranflated and gone through feveral 
editions within the courfe of a few years, and if he, 
carelefs jof the cenfure of a few individual critics, con- 
tinue to amufe the reading world, while they (}o not 
ceafe to be well difpofed towards him ; however, it is 
certainly high time for him to leave writing, when the 
public begin to think lefs favourably of his produc- 
tions. 

§ III. As for the readers they ought always to bear 
in mind that no author can pleafe the palate of every 
individual. A compofition which to one perfon in 
his fituation and difpofition is highly interefting, per- 
haps appears to another extremely tedious and unim- 
portant i and indeed the man that could compofe a 
book in which every one that buys it fhould find what 
lie wiflies, muft be more than a forcerer. There are 
books which we muft read only when we are in fimi- 
lar difpofitions with the authors while compofing 
them} and there are likewife others, the fenfe and 
beauties of which ftrike us in any difpofition of mind. 
The former, however, are not always on that account, 
fublime and unique, nor on the contrary, the produce 
of an enthufiaftic and feverifh imagination ; neither do 
the latter always contain nothing but unfliaken and 
eternal truths, founded upon a cool, indifputable and 
inhbU digefted philofophy, worthy only of a perfe& 
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man, nor on the contrary, intelleftual food which i^ 
eafy to be digefted by the moft common underftand- 
ing, I therefore beg the learned readers not to be toO 
fevere in their criticifm on a book which is tolerably 
well written, or at lead to keep their opinions to them*' 
felves, and not to decry fuch a work. It is much lefs 
pardonable to attack the moral charafter of an author 
on fuch an occafion. Upon mere: prefumption, to ac- 
cufe him of bad defigns, to impute to his words a 
meaning which they^ do not convey, and to interpret 
his hints in a malicious manner. Do not judge of a 
work, if you have read only fingle paffages of it, nof 
repeat' like a parrot the applaufe and the cenfure of ig- 
norant, malicious, or venal critics; 

§ IVi As a great number of dangerous compofition^ 
are conftantly publiflied, it will be prudent in every 
rational being to be as cautious in his converfation 
with books as he is in that with men. Left I fhould 
Vrafte too much of my precious time in reading many 
ufelefs publications, I have adopted the maxim of mak- 
ing no additions to my library until the general ^p^ 
plaufe of the public direfts my attention to a good 
book of original merit ; being fufficiently happy in the 
circle of a few old friends of fterling worthy and al- 
ways receive additional pleafure on renewing my con- 
verfation with them. 

§ V. It would not be deviating from the purpofe^ 
if I were to dedicate a feftion to fome obfervations on 
the conyerfation with deceafed^ great ^ and noble geniuf-- 
es ; however, this might lead me too far. But thus 
much muft be generally allowed, that the ftudy of 
hiftory, of the charaftefs and writings of the moft eel- 
ebt^ted heroes and wife men of former ages, has a 
great influence on the impfoveirient of man. We 
imagine ourfelves to be tranfported to the ftage of for- 
mer times, are animated with the fpirit which eman- 
ates from the deeds and difcourfes of the great and 
heaveii born men who afted upon it } and in this re* 
2 9 
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fpeftthcccmverfatiott with deceafed geniufcs of excd* 
lence has frequently more influence over our head and 
heart, and through that medium, over great and po- 
litical events than the converfation with cotemporary 

writers. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Why do our Social Circles frequently afford its fi Uu 
tie P leaf uref 



SECTION I. 

Every one feeks pleafnre in fodal converlation % 
the deiire which we all have for it, and the impofEbil- 
ity of enjoying it in its genuine purity in folitude, i& 
the principal motive which urges us to unite ourfelves 
more clofely with our fellow*beings 5 but every mor- 
tal is not fufceptible of it* It cannot indeed be deni- 
ed, that every one can enjoy fuch pleafures ^s amufe 
and divert only, but leave the heart empty, are foU 
lowed by regret and on recoUe&ion make us bluih ; 
but how frequently are thofe that confine themfelves 
cAtirely to the purfuits of fuch gratificatioois and found 
their happinefs upon them, woefnlly diiappointed ! 
How* much do they mifs their mark! But nobler plea- 
fures, which occupy not only the fenfes, but ;alfo in- 
tereft the mind and the heart, require abifities and hab- 
its which are far from being general. The participa- 
tion of fuch pleafures and the promotion of them, re- 
quire more knowledge and virtue than many poflefe. 
£y knowledge we do not however mean learning. 
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Scientific knowledge may, indeed, afford fabjeas for 
the fweeteft converfation in a circle of intimate friends ; 
but in mixed companies it can only be difplayed oc- 
cafionally, as when fome dangerous error is to be re- 
futed, or fome generally ufeful principle is to be re- 
commended. Tbofe that wifli to enjoy focial pleafure 
in its native purity, mufl have clear notions of the nu- 
merous objeds concerning man, his nature^ deftina* 
tion, occupations, and his moft important interefts. A 
man who is deftitnte and totally ignorant of this kind 
of knowledge, or at Icaft does not carry a mhui defir- 
ous and fufce^ible of inftrudion into the focial circles 
where he expe£ls to find pleafure, but can only dif^ 
courfe of and comprehend thofe fubjefts which are fo 
common and hacknied as to create difguft to a fenfi- 
ble mind, or is indifferent to every thing ttiat is moft 
important to a reafonable man, cannot but experience 
the moft un^eafant fei^itions in fociety, as well a& 
render the time heavy to thofc wkh whom he con-' 
verfes. How unoccupied is fucb an unhappy man a^ 
loon as his fenfes are interefted no longer ^ how mter- 
ly incapable is he of enjoying the nobler pleafure^' 
which the attentive and better informed derive from 
the mutual communication of their ideas, obfervations, 
experience and judgments ! All the delight which wit, 
underftanding, acutenefs of judgment, the arts and fei- 
ences can afford, is loft for him ; and how great is 
that lofs ? What fenfual pleafures and armufemenfs are 
capable of indemnifying him for it ? Is it not natural 
that our focial circles afford us fo little real ples^ure, 
while the education of our youth is almoft generally 
intmfted to ignorant hirelings, who are totally dcfti- 
tute of the accompliflimcnts which are neceffary for 
fweetening the burthens of life and rendering fecial 
<:onverfation.a iburce of real happinefs ; and while the 
ms^rity of our young men poffefs no other knowledge 
but what they have acqmred in taverns, playhoufes, 
bawdyhoufes, &c. or gathered from novels and newf- 
papers ? 
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If we wifli to enjoy the nobler pleafures of Social 
Life, it is abfoiutely neceffary our mind ftiould be grac-». 
ed with various virtues, the abfence of which rendersi 
us utterly incapable of participating in rational recre- 
ations. Irregular and violent paiCons are thegreateft 
enemies of all fecial pleafure. Their poifonous. breath 
deftroys it in the bud, the mere fight of them fright- 
ens it away, and frequently fuddenly deftroys it. Un- 
der how many diflferent impofing mafks, in how many 
deceitful fhapes do thefe monfters creep into the foci- 
ety of men, and how dreadful is the havock and mif- 
ery which they produce ! how is it poffible genuine 
fecial pleafure could prevail, where envy and jealoufy 
behold the accomplilhments and merits of others with, 
hateful eyes, where mean felfiihnefs meditates only its; 
own individual advantage, where the revengeful Xeeks 
only to hurt his fellow-citizen, where maYice or cal- 
umny watches every word, mien and aftion which can 
render the innocent fufpefted, or to confirm fome un- 
charitable fufpicion, and where party fpirit, and want 
of candour conftantly blow up the wild flame of d^"- 
cord? 

§ 11. But the mere abfence of thefe vices is not Ef- 
ficient to render us capable of enjoying the pleafures 
of focial converfation ; they can have no accefs to the 
heart of the inattentive, the infenfible and indiflFerent. 
The man who brings not a benevolent heart with him 
into the focial circles he frequents ; who does not be- 
hold and contemplate with genuine fatisfeftion the ac- 
complifhments and enjoyments of thofe with whom he 
aifociates ; 'who is not as much delighted with their 
mental and perfonal perfedions as with his own, can- 
not tafte the fweet pleafures which flow from focial in- 
tercourfe. And how foon muft they Ipfe their charms 
for a man who has not attended in the circle of his 
friends and acquaintances with a free mind and an op^ 
en and communicative heart ; but in fociety ruminates 
upon his domeftic cares, indulges gloomy thoughts 
and abandons himfelf to melancholy refl^eiftions j \Ybq 
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is referved, and neither communicates himfelf to oth- 
ers, nor takes any intereft in the difcourfes of the com- 
pany in which he is ! 

If we wifli to enjoy real pleafure in the fociety of 
men, and iii converfing with them, we muft be ani- 
mated in their company with a virtuous difpofition, 
and laudable principles and fentiments^ We muft ef- 
4eem every man as man, without paying any regard to 
iiis rank and fortune ; the fight of him and his pre- 
fence muft never be burthenfome to us ; his acconb- 
plifliments muft never diftrefs but always give us plea- 
fure. We muft be capable of taking a lively intereft 
in all the concerns of our fellow-citizens, participate 
in all their joys and forrows, be afliamed neither of 
their nor of our own natural imperfeftions and weak- 
neffes ; place ourfelves frequently in their room and 
circumftances, and always judge of and treat them as 
we would wifti to be judged of and treated by them, 
were we in their fituation. We muft live entirely for 
others, and inftead of diftreffing them by an oftenta- 
tious difplay of our accomplimments and rigoroufly 
enforcing our rights and pretenfions, have no other 
objed in view than the general pleafure and fatisfac- 
tion of the company in which we are. The more we 
promote thefe^ the greater will the pleafure and fatis- 
fadlion be which we enjoy ourfelves. 

§ in. We are alfo nequently unfit to enjoy fociial 
pleafure, becaufe we expeft either too much, or con- 
tradiftory gratifications of Social Life. We expeQ: 
too much, when we expefl: an uninterrupted flow of 
pleafure never to be difturbed by the natural impet- 
fedions of man, or the unavoidable inconveniences 
and difficulties of life. We are but too prone to for- 
get that we ourfelves are limited, weak and frail mor- 
tals, and that we live among beings who are iki the 
famie predicament. We do not recoiled that-almoft 
every focial pleafure muft be purchafed with greater 
or fmaller facrifices, and that we look in vain, in this 
fiiblunary world^i^for pure and unnra^ed gratification^ 
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"Wc alfo cxpeft too much of Social Life when wc look 
jipon ourfelves as patterns after which all other peo- 
ple fhould form themfelves, and defire that our friends 
and companions ihould regulate themfelves in ithe 
choice of their pleafures and amufements after our owii 
individual tafte. But what an abfurd contradidion is 
it to wifh for /octal plesSMre without being of a focial 
difpofition, and how natural is it that people who form 
liich foolifh expe&ations ihould be frequently dilk{>- 
pointed ! 

§ IV. Prejudices and fafliion are likewife v^ryolftea 
the deftroyers of the pleafures of fodal converfation. 
They extend their baneful influence over all our fo- 
cial enjoyments and amufements, poifon all the fources 
of congenial blifs, and rule with an iron rod over 
jiearly all our diverfions. How rarely are weeded 
by our own judgment and fenriments in ow notions 
of what is pleafant or unpleafant, proper or improper;? 
How very often do we fubfcribe in contradidion to 
our own feelings, to the decifions of thofc who l^ 
thdr rank and wealth are enabled to ^give the tone. 
We deny our own tafte in order to be thought tafly 
.by others. How rarely do we confult our own wants 
or the prefent difpofition of our mind inthe'choice cf 
our recreations, and how frequently are we guided 
only by cuftom and the example of thehigher elates ! 
only that pleafure is thought tO/beigenuine and really 
defirable which bears the {lamp of all poweiffid ia&ion. 

We are frequently tempted to think that -men cane 
»lefs for pure enjoyment than they are defirousfof be- 
ing thought to have enjoyed much pleafure, and to fee 
poiTefied of thofe means by which it can be:prociffed. 
.And who perceives not, who has not frequentlsjr felt 
.humfelf the reftraint to which mortals .^gre farced to 
fubmit by fafhion in their diverfions and amilTements.? 
How rarely can we give vent iii our fafhioBabk circles 
-to the natural feelings and emotions of our beart, and 
Ihew ourfelves as we really are ! .How anxioulk^ mufl: 
we ponder our judgments, words, geflures and even 
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the moft trifling adions ! How rarely fuch a conge^ 
sial harmony of thinking and of fentiments prevails 
in our fodal circles as permits us to appear without 
difguile and dilfimulation ! jHld how frequently do wc 
ei^itter the enjoyment of fecial pleafures by die la- 
borious and eKpenfive preparatbns which fai^on oblige 
es us to make for them ! How much more frequently 
could we enjoy thefe pleafures, how much purer and 
tnore fatisfadory would they be, if they required le6 
expence and preparation, if fincere benevolence and 
friendlhip alone fixed their value ! 

§ V. However well founded and juft the complaints 
of the want of fodal pleafure may be, yet it is evident 
•that the caufes of it are within ourfidves, and that we 
muft accufe no one elfe if we be deftitute of fodal 
happtnefs. If we wifli to remove them and enjoy the 
plesiurcs of fodal converfation in thdr xkattiral purity^ 
iwe muift ftrive to attain all thofe accompliiknente of 
the mind and the heart wl|ich render us fufceptible of 
them ; cultivate our underftanding^ ufe ourifelves to 
yeflefit on what we fee and hear, and ihus colleft a 
trcafure of ufeful and agreeable knowledge, whidi we 
can exchange in our converfation with our friends and 
acquaintances for tbeir experience and obfervations. 
We muft guard our heart againf): all irregular paffions 
which difturb the peace of our mind :and deftroy fo- 
cial pleafure, againft all envy, jealoufy, pride and van* 
ity ; muft learn to value man as our fellow-creature, 
without paying any regard to mere external accom- 
plifliments and prerogatives, and to be more attentive 
to the good qualities and merits of our affociates than 
to their defefts. 

If we be really defirous of enjoying the pleafures of 
focial converfation in their genuine purity, benevolence 
and charity muft be the foul of all our cUfcourfes and 
anions, and rule all our judgments and pretenfions. 
We muft take a lively and heartfelt intereft in all the 
concerns of our fellow-men, be capable of rejoidng 
with the happy and of weeping with the forrowfuL 
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We muft op6n our heart to the fentiments of human- 
ity, and impart our feelings to others without anxious 
miilruft or referve. It is alfo requifite we fhould nev- 
er expeQ: to enjoy in any focial circle a totally pure 
luid unmixed pleafure *, demand of none of our com- 
panions more than his fituation, circumftances and 
abilities enable him to perform, and be as ready to 
ihew to others as much indulgence and candor as we 
wifti they (hould difplay to us. We muft alfo never 
defire being the principal perfon in our focial circles, 
or the focus in which all muft concentrate. It is like- 
wife abfolutely neceffary we fhould not be guided by 
prejudice and tyrannic cuftom, but by found reafon 
alone in eflimating the value of things, and rather en- 
deavour being than appearing to be, fatisfied and pleaf- 
ed. It is finally requifite we fhould not be a/hamed 
of being folicitous for the prefervation of our liealth 
of body and mind, and never facrifice the purity of 
our confcience and our good name to fafhioh and the 
mandates of cuftom. If we obferve thefe rules, we 
ihall certainly find lefs reafon to complain of the want 
of focial pleafure, and find fewer thorns on the path 
of life. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

^Principal caufes of the want of Domejiic Fleafureu 

SECTION L 

Amongst all the numerous fources of human plea, 
fure and happinefs, donieftic life undoubtedly is the 
richeft and moft j>rodudive ; but to which unhappily 
too many of the higher and middling clafles rarely re- 
fort. This fource of pleafiire and happinefs is accef- 
fible at air times to <every man ; its ufe is not confin- 
ed to time, and the enjoyment of it requires not the 
leaft laborious preparations. Thevmore pleafures the 
wife draw from this fource, the richer and more copi- 
ous it grows ; thcv more frequently he reforts to it, the 
more he will relilh the bleflings which it aflFords. The 
gratifications with which it abounds are attended nei- 
ther with difguft nor averfion ; and if the pleafures 
with which it fills our mind be but rarely enrapturing, 
they are the more innocent and durable. Thefe fources 
of pleafure may indeed be troubled and weakened, 
but never totally drained, if we do not exhauft them 
by our own folly. They burft in upon and refrefhen 
us in every fituation of life, and in every age. Thefe 
alone can indemnify us for the want of many other 
fources of happinefs, and without them the enjoyment 
of all other pleafures foon becomes infipid and lofes 
its charms. Notwithftanding this there are, propor- 
tionably, but few that draw from this fource as much 
pleafure and happinefs as it can afford. Domeftic life 
but too frequently is changed into an overflowing 
ipurce of forrow and mifery. Ajad even if this fhould 
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not be tlie cafe with many, yet fatiety, coldiiefs and 
difcontent deprive it of all real gratification. The 
complaints of the want of domeftic pleafure and hap- 
pinefs are therefore, as common as they are various* 
y^c fupprefs indeed thefe complaints as much as po£- 
hble, becaufe they always betray defers and errors 
of which we have reafon to be afhamed. However 
this does not remedy the evil ; but rather promotes 
its taking deeper root every day, and growing more 
incurable. 

§ II. Want of mutual regard and love is the prin- 
cipal, and, without doubt, one of the mofl: common 
caufes of the abfence of domeftic happinefs and plea«- 
fure. Can we be pleafed and happy in the fociety of 
perfons of whom we have a bad opinion, to whom we 
attribute no ^ood qualities, in whom we find no fin- 
cerity or ment, of whom we ha venot the pleafmg bppe 
of learning any thing, but bclie« them utterly inca- 
pable of oontributing towards our happinefs i And 
how often is this the cafe of married people, near re- 
lations, and inmates or the fame houfe i How often 
are the moft facred and indiflbluble bonds concluded 
only by mean felfifhnefs or blind pailion ! And when 
the charm of the advantages we attained in this way 
begins to lofe the attraction of novelty, when paffion 
gives way to cool reflexion, how foon then muft the 
bonds which were contrafted only for the fake of thofe 
advantages, or from the impulfe of pafiion, be materi- 
ally weakened or totally echpfed I And bdides, how 
often do we found our domeftic happinefs upon ex- 
pe£tations which are contrary to the nature of things 
and meh ! We generally expe£l of men a more than 
human perfedion ; unlimited faculties, virtues which 
cannot be tarniOied, and light without &ade. We 
cxpeft to find pleafures which arc procured without 
any difficulty or trouble, and joys unmixed with grief 
and forrow. If Our expefbition be not realized, we 
believe we have been deceived and impofed upon^ 
overlook all the beauties which the objed of oor dtA 
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ap|>ointed expeftation really has, do not value it after 
its intrinfic worth, but agreeably to the arbitrary im- 
aginary pidhire we at fint formed of it ; calculate its 
real and imaginary defeats with the greateft rigour^ 
and complain of unmerited misfortunes* How could 
mutual love and regard exift under fuch circumftan* 
ces ? or how can we enjoy domeftic happinefs without 
them ? Imprudence likewifc frequently produces ccMOb* 
fequences which are equally baneful. We believe ta 
be releafed by a domeftic life and conjugal ties from 
all laws of decency and propriety. We therefore ceaie 
to be watchful and unreftrainedly abandon ourfelve& 
to all our natural or acquired failings and defers ;. 
frequently (hewing oiirfelves in the moft unfavourable 
and difgufting light, abuiing the privileges of intimacy 
and openneis, and are carried away with the idea that 
perfons fo nearly connefted with each other, are not 
in want of reciprocal itidulgejtce and foibearance. But 
how feverely muft regard and dkwe, thefe principal 
iupporters of domeftic happinefs^e ihaken by fuch 
an imprudent condufl: !* How frequently muft the prac- 
tice of fuch a deportment alienate perfons from each 
other ! And how much more frequently muft it em« 
l^itter and paralize their converfation and connexion! 
if we really wifli to enjoy domeftic pleafure and hap* 
pinefs, mutual love and regard muft be the founda* 
tion; and while we negled to prefer ve and ftrcngth- 
€^ thefe ties, domeftic life muft lofe its fveeeteft 
charms. 

§ III. Want of mutual concern is one of the moft 
prominent features of the abfence of domeftic pleafuri 
and happinefe. How foon muft the fources of plea- 
fare and converfation be dried up when we live with 
thofe whofe concerns, occupations, enterprises, prof- 
peds, hopes and undertakings, joys and forrows are 
mdifferent to us ! What an infipid converfation, what 
tedious difcourfes muft enfue, when every member of 
a domeftic circle refleds upon and purfues only hi*. 
own ideas, meditates only upon his ovnx individual 
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forrows and troubles, bends his mind entirely upon afej? 
fent perfons, or ruminates only on the execution b£ 
his private plans ! In what a troublefome reftraint and 
uimatural fituatioh mud people be who have fo many 
and important concerns in common, and neverthelefs 
do not contemplate, regulate and tranfaO: them joint- 
ly ! It is impoffible we fliould be capable of enjoying^ 
domeftic happinefs, while we do not take the livelieft 
mtereft in every concern of our confort. The more 
concerns man and wife have in common, the more in- 
timately and indiffolubly their mutual happinefs is 
connefted ; the lefs happy the one can be without the 
other, the lefs ought fuch conforts to be indifferent 
to any thing which one party does and undertakes. 
However, I do not mean to infer, that one party is to 
obtrude upon the department of the other; that the 
wife, for inftance, fhould teaze her hufband witb her 
advice in matters fhe does not underftand, or demand 
of him a minute account of all his tranfaftions. But 
how many concerns are there in which both muft and 
can take, the moft lively intereft, if concord and love 
be to make them happy! How much eafier can we 
bear the forrows which a friend fliares with us ! How- 
much more pleafant is every cheerful profpeQ: we en- 
joy with a perfon who is dear to our heart ! How 
much fweeter is every pleafure we fhare with a belov- 
ed wife or a faithful friend, than all the,diverfions of 
which we partake in the circle of unfympathizing 
ftrangers ! 

§ IV. Want of tafte for innocent and fimple plea- 
fures contributes likewife very much to deftroy domef- 
tic and focial happinefs, and to render our home irk- 
fome to us. The pleafures of domeftic life are, in- 
deed, not noify and enrapturing : they do not tranfl 
port us into a new and unknown world ; they are not 
attended by a total oblivion of ourfelves, our relations 
to the world and fituation, like many focial amufe* 
ments and pleafures ; they are founded upon a clear 
perception of our connexions and a rational vQ&^&ion 
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upon them ; they confine themfelves and thofe that 
enjoy them, within a narrow circle of perfons and ob* 
jefts, and are the moft fweet and innocent when- we 
leaft tranfgrefs their natural limits. But every one has 
not a relilh for fuch pleafures. Pleafure and diver«« 
fion, amufement and oblivion of ourfelves are with too 
many people but fynonimous words. They expefl: to 
be gratified with the former only when they hope to 
meet with the latter. Domeftic life therefore has but 
few charms for them. Whatever they fee and hear 
in their domeftic circle appears lo their pampered fen- 
fes and corrupted tafte^too uniform and tedious, and 
to poflefs too little attradtioUji The circle of conver- 
fation and pleafure which nature has pointed out to 
them is too narrow for their vitiated defires ; they look 
upon thefe falutary reftridions as onerous fetters, and 
go in fearch of greater liberty, or rather licentioufiie&, 
where the greateft flayery reigns ; they hunt in the 
great world after gratifications which they could find 
much eafier and ,in greater perfedion ia the circle of 
their family. And how much muft they lofe by this 
fetal error ! How numerous, how pure and latisfeax)- 
ry are the more fimple and innocent pleafures of do- 
meftic life ! Every wife judgment, every good word, 
every noble feeling and fentiment which we exprefs 
there ; every juft and laudable afkion of which we dif- 
courfe ; every mark of applaufe and refpefl:, every en^ 
couragement to virtue, every confolation in afiliflioa 
we receive, and every mutual frank communication of 
our ideas and fenfations which we difclofe in oiu: do- 
meflic circles, cannot fall fhort of being highly pleaf- 
ing to an uncorruptcd tafte. We muft further ob- 
ferve, that the joint improvement of feeling fouls in 
wifdom and virtue, the mutual care of fowing no oth- 
er but good feed in the fufceptible heart, the fight of 
€f ery unfolding bloffom of the underftandipg of thofe 
whofe happinefs is dear to us ; the contemplation of 
every lefs or greater progrefs they make on the path 
prefcribed^ and the profpeft of their future ufefubefs 
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cannot but open numerous fources of the pureft do- 
mefBc haippmefs to thofe that can value its worth. 
How DQUch fuperiour are pleafures of this nature to 
thofe which the great world, as it is called, can give 
ua 1 How much more genuine, pure and fatis&doiy 
are tbe former than the latter } how much more grate-* 
iul are they to our recolle£Uon, how eaiily attainable 
to every one, and how much falutary food do they af- 
ford to the heart and imderilanding ! If, therefore, you 
pant after domeftic happinefs, found reafon and expe-* 
rieace ought to purify your tafte. Learn to prefer the 
Batural to the artificial, the iimple to the compound ; 
learn to diilihguifli truth from appearance, and innate 
treafures from borrowed wealth ; confult on the choice 
of your amu&ments rather from the wants of your na-* 
ture and ftation than the opinion of the multitude ; 
refleft upon the influence which your amufemcncsi 
have on your health and peace, and eftimate their va- 
lue after this flandard^ and you will experience that 
idomeftic life can afford more genuine and lafting 
pleafure, than all the noife and buftle of the great 
world can ever give ; your home and the converfation 
with your fitmily will ceafe to be irkfome to you, and 
you will pity thofe fools who rove the town and the 
country, and riik their health and virtue in hopes of 
finding abroad what only the circle of a virtuous 
family can produce* 

§ V. Want of materials for converfation and en- 
joyment is a no lefs common caufe of the want of do- 
meftic happinefs and pleafure. Converfation, partic- 
ularly with a fmaller circle of friends, requires we 
ihould be in pofleffion of various materials to keep it 
alive, that its fources may not be dried up and make 
]:oom for tedioufnefs and fatiety ; and that our enjoy- 
ment fhould be multiplied and refined by noble feel- 
ings, if w^ wifli to preferve it from degenerating into 
difguft. Thofe that bring an empty head and a cold 
heart into Social Life, and are capable only of fupport- 
ing a converfation on the molt hacknied fubjeds, of 
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being affefted by violent fenfual imprefGons, cannot 
indeed expefl: to derive much pleafure and happinefs 
from it Pleafjires which are merely fenfual are foon 
exhaufted, as well as the little incidents of the day* 
But when thofe in near connexion poffefs an accom- 
plifhed underftanding, and a well difpofed heart ; when 
they have a decided tafte for every thing which is no- 
ble and good ; when they have the capacity and a fin- 
eere wifh to inftrufl: and to be inftrufl:ed ; when tKe 
joint reading of a good and inftrudive book ferves 
them inftead of fplendid affemblies; when they rau- 
lually ftrive after wifdom, virtue and higher perfec- 
tioti ; when they unite for the common enjoyment of 
the pleafures of religipn and rational devotion, au4 
take the moft lively intereft ia every thing that coa- 
cerns mankind and their mutual peace ; then it is im- 
poffible the fources of domeftic pleafure and happinefs 
Aould ever be exhaufted ! How neceffary it therefore 
is for ^very one panting after domeftic bUfs, that he 
ihquld never ceafe to cultivate his miadf and heart; 
and how natural it Is that our mpdem method of ed- 
ucating our children fhould render them totally unfit 
for enjoying the pureft pleafures which this fublunary 
world can afford ! 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

On Candour and Tdlerance in Converfation* 

SECTION L 

\VaNT of candour and tolerance In converfatlon h 
one of the moft common and baneful enemies of fo- 
cial and domeftic pleafure. The rage for violent and 
malevolent political and religious difputes which pre- 
vails in our age, the tyranny vft but too often ufurp 
over the opinions of others, the heat and uncharitable 
vehemence with which people in general affail thofe 
whofe ideas are different from theirs, the frequent ac- 
cufations of atheifm and fuperftition, of jacobinifm and 
fneaking fervility which are exhibited in our focial cir- 
cles, and the arrogancS with which many of all parties 
prefume that they alone are in the pofleffion of truth, 
and that thofe whofe ideas do not perfeftly coincide 
with theirs, are religious, philofophical or political 
apoftates — ^poifon but too often the pleafure which fo- 
cial circles are capable of affording. When in com- 
pany any one of our fellow-citizens ftaf ts ideas which 
are not congenial with our manner of thinking, we 
frequently deem ourfelves entitled to treat him with 
fcorn, ridicule and contempt, or even to render his 
underftanding and moral or civil charaSer fufpeded. 
But nothing is more unreafonable and unjuft than fuch 
conduQ: ; nothing can be a greater infringement up-^ 
on the natural liberty of man. I therefore beg leave 
to make a few obfervations upon the undoubted right 
every one poffeffes of thinking and judging for him- 
felf, and of communicating his ideas freely, evea 
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though they fliould be erroneous ; flattering myfelf 
that what I fhall advance upon this fubjefl:, will con- 
tribute towards rendering, at leafl:, fome of my read- 
ers more candid and forbearing in their treatment of 
thofe who differ from them in opinion, 

§ IL The acrimony with which we frequently op- 
pofe thofe whofe opinion differs from our own, and 
the unfavourable judgment we form of them on ac- 
count of this difference, generally arifes from the be- 
lief that fuch ideas are erroneous, becaufe the reverfe 
of what we hold to be true, and are confequently ei- 
ther dangerous to the ftate, hurtful to religion, or con- 
trary to the nature of things, and therefore ought not 
to be uttered. But if this could give us a right to 
, condemn others for entertaining and defending ideas 
contrary to thofe we have adopted, they undoubtedly 
would have the fame privilege of condemning us for 
differing from the?n in opinion. We feel ouifelves 
compelled, as it were, to regard our notions as un- 
doubted truth, and are confcious that we cannot help 
thinking fo j but forget that others are in the fame 
predicament, and as incapable 0i beholding matters in 
any other light than that in which they fee them, as 
we are to perceive things otherwife than reprefented 
to our fenfes and intellefts. 

§ III. All our notions are produced and fliaped by 
fenfual perceptions, by inftruftion, education, reading, 
Gonverfation, meditation and the conclufions drawn 
therefrom. As for the notions produced by fenfual 
perceptions it is obvious to the moft common under- 
ftanding, that if fome objedt affeds the fenfual organs, 
as the eye for inftance, we cannot avoid judging of it 
conformably to the perceptions it produces through 
that medium upon the mind. We niuji fee what we 
do fee. We muji think an objeft to be green, if it ap* 
pear in that colour to our eyes, although to every 
other perfon it ihould feem to be blue. Neither ought 
we to condenui any one for the notions he owes to his 

A A 2 . 
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education, inftruftion, reading, and cohverfation with 
others. It is not his fault that he was placed by Prov- 
idence in the fituation in which he is, and that he re- 
ceived no other idead but fuch as naturally refulted 
from it. The fame mode of reafoning is applicable 
to the ideas produced in our mind by meditation and 
the conclufions arifing from it. Man is defigned to 
go in queft of truth ; however he muft have external 
or internal impulfes and means to purfue it. Is it hid 
fault if he juft happen to have this or that impulfe, ot 
only thefe and not)ther means to go in fearch of truth. 
He is defigned to compare and to examine the know- 
ledge treafured up in his foul ; but can he light upon 
other coinparifons than the notions already formed in 
his mind allow him to draw. He compares, for in- 
ftance, two adions j and can it be expefted, that he 
Ihould form any judgment but what is conformable to 
his ideas of fuch aftions ? He is to examine ; but he 
muft firft be induced by certain circumftances to think, 
that what he is to examine is doubtful, and confe** 
quently capable of being examined. But if fuch a 
circumftance Ihould never come in his way. And if 
it do he will pondet the arguments which are for or 
againft his opinion. But if certain arguments deter- 
mine his judgment, can he help feeling their weight iu 
this and no other manner ? Ought he to be blamed 
for having perceived them according to the degree of 
his intelleftual powers, the impulfe of his heart, and 
the authority of thofe that advanced or contradifted 
them ? In whatever light we behold this point we are 
forced to confefs, that our notions very rarely can re- 
fleft any blame on our volition, and it is impoflible to 
maintain at any time, with the leaft colour of truth, 
that a perfon infeded with fome erroneous notion, has 
adopted and defends it contrary to his better judg- 
ment, and that it is his fault he has thefe and no oth- 
er notions. But if we muft admit this, it naturally 
follows that we are guilty of the moft wanton cruelty 
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and mjuftice if we attack him with acrimony, or d&- 
fpife him for his opinions. 

§ IV. If it had been the will of God, that only a 
few men fhould think and obtrude the refult of tneir 
thinking upon the reft, he would cmMJfly l^ve giv^i 
the faculty of finding out truth ^^Hp a higher de- 
gree j or excltifively to thofe that hfflbeen appointed to 
prefcribe to the reft what they are to think and to 
cherifh as truth. But as he has not made that diftinc- 
tion ; as it rather plainly appears that all men have 
that faculty ; nay, as even many of the inferiour claff- 
€S poffefs a higher degree of mental power, acutenefs, 
wit and knowledge than their fuperiours in wealth and 
rank, it is obvious that the privilege of thinking is a 
general privilege^ which is the inheritance of the fub- 
jed: as well as the prince, of the poor as well as the 
rich, and of the layman as well as the prieft, and cah"- 
not be monopolized with any colour of jiiftice either 
by a fingle individual, or by any fociety of men. 

§ V. If we further confider, that the all bountiful 
Creator gave to all men, without difcrimination, the 
faculty of forming their own i^otions of every thing ia 
nature, in order that every one fhould enjoy the plea- 
fure which the knowledge of truth affords j and that 
^very one fhould be condufted by truth to the fanSu* 
ary of virtue and happinefsj and tha^; this purpofe nev- 
er can be attained, if the privilege of thinking and 
judging be not a general one j we have additional rea- 
fon for concluding, that it is the molt glaring injuftice 
to attempt preventing any one from exercifing the 
. right of thinking and of communicating his ideas to 
others. It is impoflible we could feel the importance 
of an idea and cherilh it while it accords not with 
thofe notions we already poffefs. It is equally impof- 
fible, that any notion of which our reafon cannot ap- 
prove could have any influence on our volition, be- 
caufe our will can be a£tu2^ed only by ideas which 
appear true to tis. If therefore it was the will of the 
Creator, that every man ftould cherifh truth and be 
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urged by it to become virtuous, it certainly muft alfo 
have been his intention, that every man fhould have 
notions acquired by his own voluntary exertions, and 
embrace truth without compulfion, and confequently 
it becomes an aft of opeji rebellion againft the order 
of the Supreme Ruler of the world to obtrude any 
notion defpotically upon a rational being ; and all men 
muft have an equal right to think, and to embrace as 
truth, what the free, independent ufe of their fenfes 
and their reafon teaches them to be true. It is, final- 
ly, obvious to the moft common underftanding, that 
if compulfion, threats or punifhments be applied, to 
force man to believe what the free ufe of his fenfes 
and reafon forbids him to acknowledge as true, he will 
become a hypocrite, the moft deteftable and hurtful 
charafter in nature, and the greateft bane to focial and 
civil happinefs. 

§ VI. God has given to every rational being the 
faculty ofreafaningdJidfpeech ; and in difpenfing thefe 
gifts to all men, he muft certainly have intended that 
all fliould have the liberty of ufing them, to think, 
and to communicate their ideas to others ; whence we 
naturally conclude, that every mortal having the prir 
vilege to think, to judge and to believe for himfelf, 
muft alfo have the right to communicate his ideas and 
opinions orally or literally to others ; for it would be 
madnefs to allow, that a mortal has an undoubted 
privilege to do the fprmer, and to deny him the liber- 
ty of doing the latter. 

§ VIL Every thing which the Creator made an inr 
difpenfable want of human nature, muft alfo be a gen- 
eral and inconteftable privilege of mankind. Now I 
conclude : it is a general want of all men to eat, to 
drink, to fleep, to work, &c. confequently all men are 
entitled to it ; but from this conclufion I alfo infer, 
that every man has an inconteftable right to commur 
nicate notions which appear truth to him. Only de- 
generated and highly vitiated people can feel no imr 
pulte to fatisfy this natural want. We certainly fliQuld 
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call a perfon a tyrant and a daring offender againft 
the rights of men, that would prohibit the Iharing our 
bread and our pleafures with our fellow-creatures. 
And why fliould we call him fo? Becaufe we enjoy 
our fuftenance and pleafures with additional fatisfac^ 
tion when we fhare them with others. But is not 
truth more valuable than a meal or any other fenfual 
pleafure ? and as fuch, how unaccountable muft it ap- 
pear, that man, who by nature is defigned to be a fo- 
cial being, fliould deem it a want of his moral nature 
to fliare his bread with others, and feel no irrefiftible 
impulfe to fliare truth, the greatefl: of ^11 earthly blef- 
fings, with his fellow-creatures ? Can a rational being 
really value truth as the greatefl: gift of Heaven, with- 
out being defirous of making all his brethren partake 
pf it ? Indeed all men are as defirous to make others 
partake of their knowledge, as they are to eat their 
bread in common with their fellow-beings ; this nat^ 
ural want is, of courfe, a general privilege, and it is 
confequently the higheft degree of defpotifm to deny 
this right to any man. And is it not conducive to 
th^ general good, that all men fliould be actuated by 
an irrefifl:ible defire of communicating their ideas and 
knowledge to others ? Is not mankind led more rap- 
idly towards perfeftion by reciprocal inftru6iion and 
the mutual exchange of ideas ? What would become 
of the world, if every individual were obliged to feek, 
to invent and to colledt himfelf, U4iaflifted by others, 
all the knowledge which he wants for his progrefs in 
virtue, for the peace of his heart and for his comfort 
in afflidion ? In order to prevent the evils which this 
world unavoidably produces, fhe all bountiful Creator 
placed man in a focial connexion, and gave to every 
rational being th^ faculty of fpeech as a help-mate to 
the power of reafoning, to enable every individual to 
communicate the notions, ideas ?ind experience which 
he has gathered on his path to his fellow-travellers. 

§ VIII. But fliould any of my readers obj^Q;, that 
if all men were to be permitted to communic?itg their 
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idea^ fredy, whether they be falfe or true, this might 
occaii6n much diforder and confufion ; I muft reply, 
that fuppofe this fhould be true, the right muft never- 
thelefs be admitted to be common to all rational be- 
ings, as without it the faculty of reafbning and fpeech, 
which they all poffefs, would be of no ufe to them, 
tod of courfe cannot be taken away from any of them, 
notwithftJmding the accidental injury which the exer- 
cife of it may occafion ; becaufe the general rights 
which appertain to all men as men^ are fuperiour to 
ax other privileges and prerogatives. What fhould 
we fay, if the fubjefts of a prince were to oppofe their 
fovereign in the execution of a prerogative necejfarily 
connefited with his dignity, and granted to him by the 
general confent of his people for the fuppbrt of his 
authority, becaufe it fometimes occafions confufion 
among the nobles, or is burthenfome to a/^w individ- 
uals of his empire. Should we not blame fuch an op- 
pofition as a glaring aft of injuftice and rebellion ? 
And is it not equally abfurd to check the liberty of 
fpeech becaufe it co^jfufes many an ignorant perfon, 
and fometimes proves a vehicle of error as well as of 
truth. If this were right, it would alfo naturally foK 
low, that we muft fow no feed for fear that fome weeds 
ihould grow up along with it. 

^ IX. But what confufion, %ohat diforder could ht 
occafioned by the free exercife of the liberty of fpeech f 
It neither can be injurious to found religidfi, nor to a 
well regulated government, nor toi:he effential prin- 
ciples of morality. Sound religion needs not to fear 
the light. The more freely its principles are difcuff- 
cd, the more amiable will it appear to an impartial 
examiner. Doubts may indeed be raifed againft fome 
pf its ttoets, but thefe very doubts will ferve as a new 
fpur to more minute inquiry, which ultimately will do 
?t more good than harm. Truth always eventually 
conquers, and error only cannot ftand the teft of free 
^>camination. The principles of religion and its effen- 
tial tenets, were never niore freely difcuffe4 than z\ 
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the rime of the reformation. Wars, perfectition and 
diforder were, indeed, the primary confequences of it, 
but the inveftigation of its eflential nature terminated 
at laft in the more general diftribution of indifputable 
truth. The gold was only feparated from its drofs* 
Ignorant, bigotted and wild fanatics only will dread 
the free difcuffion of religious fubjefts, while the en- 
lightened adorer of God will rather challenge thait 
check it. As for morality, its principles are fo plain 
and reft on fo firm a foundation, that no difcuflion, 
how free foever it be, can fhake its bafis ; and no 
good government, whofe adminiftrators are faithful and 
difinterejied in the difcharge of their duties, whofe laws 
aVe equitable and juft, and whofe burthens are diftrib- 
uted with a wife regard to the abilities of thofe upon 
whom they are charged, has to fear the voice of pub- 
licity ; tyrants alone who fway with a rod of iron 
over an oppreffed people, whofe aftions fhun the light, 
and who, like thofe of modern France, trample upon 
the laws of nations, and are deaf to the voice of equi- 
ty, juftice and humanity, have any thing to fear from 
the liberty of fpeech. The loudeft and moft acrimo- 
nious declamations againft a really good government 
will be as little capable of perfuading any man, whd 
IS fenfible of its bleffings, to conceive a bad opinion of 
it, as the moft fpecious arguments would be to make 
a found and healthy man believe that health is no de- 
firable good. Neither regard for found religion and 
morality, nor wife policy can therefore juftify the want 
of open and unbiaffed difcufSon, nor the animofity 
and party fpirit which in moft of our focial circles 
check the freedom of fpeech, and overawe the man 
who exercifes a right which is a general privilege of 
all men, and fubjeft to no human controul whatever. 
All governments have an undoubted right to punifh 
(fi£lions hurtful to the ftate ; but no rulers upon earth 
zre warranted to punifli men for their ideas and opinions. 
To chaftife a man for his fuppofed errors^ is the moft 
glaring and cruel of all tyrannies* 
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§ X. All acrimony, paffionate heat, rudenefs of 
language, ridicule and hatred which we difplay towards 
thofe that differ with us in opinion about religious, 
moral, philofophical or political fubjefl:s, is therefore 
unbecoming a man of honour, a glaring infringement 
of the general rights of men, and difgraceful to a ra- 
tional being. If the ideas they advance be really and 
effentially erroneous, violent and pafGonate declama- 
tions againft them will never contribute any thing to^ 
wards convincing them of their error, but will rather 
lead them to think that we are fenfible of their fupe- 
riority and our own weaknefs, and wifh to Jilence^ be- 
caufe we are incapable of routing them. Such con- 
duct of courfe, will give them juft reafon to complain, 
that we ufe unfair weapons to combat them, render 
us fufpeded of arrogance and tyrannical fentiments, 
and provoke hatrfed or contempt. But if their ideas 
Ihould be true, we are guilty of additional injuftice, 
and have the greateft reafon to apprehend that the 
byeftanders will fufpeS: us of ftupidity, ftubbornnefs, 
falfe pride, prejudice, narrownefs of fentiments, or of 
being adluated by private animofity or party fpirit, a 
fufpicion which will ftigmatize our head and heart, 
and deprive us of the regard of all thofe who are ani- 
mated with principles of honour and juftice. There- 
fore, fhould you f^el yourfelf incapable of advancing 
folid and fair arguments^ in oppofition to opinions mil- 
itating againft your own ideas, prudence fuggefts your 
being filent rather than haftily expofing yourfefr to 
difgrace and contempt. 

§ XL Tolerate the erring without confirming them 
in their errors. Fortunately, however, all the ridicu^ 
lous nonfenfe with which the great and little geniufes 
of our age amufe themfelves, is not the refult of deep 
refleftion, but only an offspring of tafte and faihion ; 
for which reafon it would be imprudent to contra*- 
dift them, becaufe men are eafier irritated by an at^ 
taqk upon their tafte than by an aggreffion of their 
opinions. Tired of a never changing fameuefs they 
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relinquifli it at laft of their own accord, and are gene* 
rous enough to defpife what occupied their whole foul 
as fopn as it ceafes to be fafhionable. But if you per- 
fecute them on account of their tafte, they will endea- 
vour to fupport it by arguments, and make a preju- 
dice of what they cannot eafily be cured. You will 
always be difappointed when you attempt gaining men 
on the fide of truth, by openly and abruptly attacking 
their errors. They juftly fufpedt that their valiant, 
but unlkilful attacker wifties to make converts of them, 
and is aduated merely by party fpirit, which caufeg 
them to retreat and to leave the fpirited hero alone on 
the field of battle, to fight with Ihadows and airy 
phantoms. Always fpeak for the caufe of truth with 
coolnefs of temper, and let no one fee you are con- 
vinced of there being people who are given to the op- 
pofite error. Great are the advantages the benevo- 
lent man obtains by fuch a forbearing and tolerant 
condud towards his erring brethren. If you Ihun and 
defpife the deluded, they will be revenged by defpifing 
you in return, and confole themfelves with the regard 
of thofe they have feduced to adopt their errors. But 
if you tolerate, treat them with kindnefs, and fliew 
yourfelf in a point of view in which, they cannot be- 
hold your worth without humiliation to themfelves, 
they will efteem you, and foon be willing to give up 
their errors rather than defert you, merely becaufe you 
cannot be of their opinion. If fuch an erring man be 
once but in that difpofition of mind, you will obtain 
more over him by a fingle word, fpoken at the proper 
time, than by the moft pompous declamations, to 
which he pays no attention ; or By the moft lively 
flaihes of wit, which only will ftrike or even exafpe- 
rate him. Nothing is more certain than that we Ihape 
our tafte after thofe with whom we are intimately con- 
nefted and whofe regard we believe to poffefs, becaufe 
we refpeft them ourfelves. 

Such meafures can, indeed, only have a flow eflfefl:, 
;m(l are incapable of affording a fpeedy remedy againft 
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the growing evil ; however experience teaches utf, 
that we have it but rarely in our power to adminifter 
it with fuccefs. Only thofe whofe influence over the 
minds of men is more powerful than ours, whofe man- 
ner d thinking and ading ferves as a rule for the 
lower claffes, can afford fuch a fpeedy remedy. There- 
fore, let us patiently wait till it again becomes fafh- 
Scmable to ridicule folly and to efteem truth ; to look 
4ipon every excels of an over heated imagination as 
an efFed of mental difeafe ; to be fatisfied with little 
to moderate our expenfes, to be alhamed of effemina- 
cy, to obtain the means neceffary for the fatisfadion 
of our wants, rather by the exertion of our induftry 
than by the affiftance of fecret powers, till the fafliion- 
able follies and eccentricities of our corrupted age dif- 
appean Nature will then again refume her regular 
courfe ; miraculous cures will ceafe to be effefted, and 
the quack will be fuffered to ftarve, notwithftanding 
his boafted arcana ; no more ghofts will be feen ; fa- 
natics will brag in vain of an immediate influence of 
the Godhead, thq fcoffers of the mofl: facred truths will 
be treated with contempt, and the preachers of difor- 
der and rebellion, thofe daring apodles of an Utopian 
liberty and equality, will find no more difciples. All 
that we can now do to check the growing errors of 
our age, is to diflinguifli ourfelves as much as poflible 
by the excellence of our manner of living from our 
erring cotemporaries. If it be of fuch a nature as to 
make us really happy, it will foon difplay its falutary 
influence over the manner of thinking and afting of 
our friends and connexions ; for we never fee that a 
perfon is happy without wifliing to be blefled with hap- 
pinefs, or without inquiring after the means which he 
employed to obtain the felicity he poflTefles ; and if on- 
ly the road he went be not thorny, and rendered 
pleafant by a prudent guide, we undoubtedly will fol- 
low him. 

§ XII. I further beg leave to requeft my readers, 
to do juftice to thp morals and civil worth of thofe 
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that differ with them in opinion, and not to prefer 
others that poffefs no other advantage over them than 
that of coinciding with iheir own notions. Opinions 
.never can raife or depreciate the intrinfic worth of a 

i'perfon. The merits of men do not depend upon their 
.opinions^ but are founded upon their a£lions and the 
"Motives by which they are animated. Adive fenti- 

•ixnents of humanity and charity only fix the real value 
^,pf man. If a perfon be benevolent, charitable, peace- 

. 5able, diligent, ufeful to the ftate, polite and obliging 

. in converfation, faithful to his friends, a ftrifl: obferv* 
\ir of his promifes, juft to every one, and graced by 
felcgance of manners, he has then intrinfic worth, and 
is entitled to our love and regard, whatever his pri- 

\ vate opinions be. 
•; § XIII. Finally, to avert all mifinterpretation — ^I 

• beg leave to obferve, that by maintaining all men have 

• in undoubted right to think for themfelves, and to 
communicate their ideas and notions to others, I by 

. 'no means intended to infer, that Princes and Magif- 
[trates exercife an unjuft and ufurped authority, ia 
•'checking and punilhing thofe that endeavour to feduce 
the weak and unprincipled from their allegiance to 
their Sovereign ; for this is a glaring abufe of the lib- 
. erty of fpeech, and, like calumny and afperfion, is tan- 
tamount to a criminal aftion, and muft be fubjefl: to 
the control of the law, if internal peace and order arc* 
to be maintained. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Conclufion. 



SECTION I. 

Kind reader, ihould you find in this work any thing 
deferving your attention, ftiould it be received kindly 
by the public, and criticifed favourably, we fliall there- 
by experience greater caufe for rejoicing, than from 
the highly honourable and flattering reception of any 
of our former publications. We at leaft hope you 
will find no principles in it of which a rational man 
need to be afhamed ; and if it have no other merit it 
furely may claim that of univerfality ; as we flatter 
ourfelves that fcarcely any relation in Social Life will 
be found of which we have not faid fomething ufefuL 
§ 11. No one will deny that fuch a book, provided 
jt be compofed with fufficient judgment, knowledge of 
men and experience, will be ufeful not only to young 
people, but to thofe of every defcription. In general . 
we expedl that thofe who are gifted with great vigour 
of mind and a fufficient (hare of fagacity in bufinefs, 
fhould alfo be poffefled of a refined fpirit of conduft, 
but in this we are frequently mifliaken. This fpirit of 
converfation requires a coolnefs of temper and a nice 
regard to trifles which is rarely the portion o£ lively 
geniufes. However one hint thrown out in a book 
like the prefent to fuch people, may prove fufficient 
to direft their attention to thofe faults in their condu6t 
they have hitherto overlooked in confcquence of their 
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llvelinefs, without preventing their improving their ex- 
periente of others in their owfi way and being fdf- 
confiftent, 

§ III. It was, however, by no means our intejition • 
to teach the art of abufing men for our own purpofe^ 
or of ruling over our fellow-citizens at pleafure, and 
of putting every one in motion to forward felfilh views* 
We defpife the maxim, " That we can make any thing 
** of men, if we take advantage of their blind fide.'* 
A villain only can and is bent to do this, becaufe he 
cares not what means he employs to attain his objedl ; 
the honeft man, however, cannot make any thing of all 
men, and fcorns to attempt it ; and a man of firm 
principles will not fuffer himfelf to be abufed in fuch 
a manner. But every honeft and wife man wifhes and 
has it in his power to prevail at leaft upon the better 
part of his connexions, to do him juftice ; to avoid 
being defpifed by any one ; to preferve his peace from 
external attacks, to derive gratification from conver- 
fation with people of all clafles ; and to guard againft 
being abufed by rogueS* And if he perfevere in thefe 
endeavours, and cotifequently aft generoufly, prudent- 
ly and fairly, he can enforce general regard ; and if 
he have ftudied men and be deterred by no difficul- 
ties, he can alfo eventually accomplifli any good pur- 
pofe. To point out the means of effefting this, and 
to give rules how to proceed properly, is the objefl: of ' 
the prefent work. 

Thofe who would, howe;ver, upon every voluntary 
aftion, upon every trifling ftep which they have to 
take, firft confult this book whether it contain no re- 
ceipt, no rule that fuits their purpofe, would truly de- 
ny all originality of charafter, and do every wrong to 
accufe us of having difappointed them. 

That we were obliged to expofe on this occafion 
the weaknefs and failings of many clafles of people, 
without, however, ungeneroufly pointing at inciividua.1 
fubjefts, was but natural. We might, indeed, have 
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rendered this book more entertaining, had we embel'» 
lUhed it with anecdotes taken from real life, and laid 
before our readers the numerous inftances of folly and 
ridicule we have difcovered in all ranks. But this 
would have been unbecoming a Philofopher ; and wfc 
flatter ourfelves that our readers will do us the juftice, 
to believe we have been actuated neither by maUce nor 
the contemptible fpirit of fcandah 
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